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PREFACE. 



Ihe chief object of the Handbook for London, like that of 
the Editor's other European and Oriental guide-books, is to 
enable the traveller so to employ his time , his money, and 
his energy, that he may derive the greatest possible amount 
of pleasure and instruction from his visit to the greatest city 
in the modern world. ' 

As several excellent English guide-books to London al- 
ready existed , the Editor in 1878 published the first English 
edition of the present Handbook with some hesitation , not- 
withstanding the encouragement he received from numerous 
English and American correspondents, who were already- 
familiar with the distinctive characteristics of 'Baedeker s 
Handbooks*. So favourable a reception, however, was accord- 
ed to the first edition that the issue of a second became ne- 
cessary in little more than a year, while a third, a fourth, 
a fifth and a sixth have since been called for. The present 
volume embodies the most recent information , down to the 
month of May, 1887, obtained in the course of personal visits 
to the places described, and from the most trustworthy 
sources. 

In the preparation of the Handbook the Editor has re- 
ceived most material assistance from several English friends 
who are intimately acquainted with their great Metropolis. 
His grateful acknowledgments are specially due to the Rev. 
Robert Gwynne, B. A., who has contributed numerous 
valuable corrections and interesting historical and topo- 
graphical data. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the description 
of the great public collections, such as the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, and the South Kensington Museum, to 
all of which the utmost possible space has been allotted. The 
accounts of the pictures in the National Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, the Dulwich Gallery, and the various 
private collections, are from the pen of Dii. Jea.k Pk.\s^ 
RiCHTER of London. 

The Introduction , whicli liaa p\vt^o^<^\^ ^i^^\i \sNa.^ >^ 
comprebeuBiye as possible , is inten^^^ to co^n«^ ^>>^ •Ca^xar 
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formation, preliminary, historical, and practical, which is best 
calculated to make a stranger feel at home in London, and to 
familiarise him with its manners and customs. While the de- 
scriptive part of the work is topographically arranged, so that 
the reader may see at a glance which of the sights of London 
may be visited together, the introductory portion classifies 
the principal sights according to their subjects, in order to 
present the reader with a convenient index to their char- 
acter , and to facilitate his selection of those most congenial 
to his taste. As, however, it has not been the Editor's pur- 
pose to write an exhaustive account of so stupendous a city, 
but merely to describe the most important objects of general 
interest contained in it, he need hardly observe that the in- 
formation required by specialists of any kind can only be 
given to a very limited extent in the present work. The most 
noteworthy sights are indicated by asterisks. 

The list of Hotels and Restaurants enumerated in the 
Handbook comprises the most important establishments and 
many of humbler pretension. Those restaurants which the 
Editor believes to be mostworthy of commendation are denot- 
ed by asterisks. The same system, however, has not been 
extended to the hotels , those enumerated in the Handbook 
being generally unexceptionable. The hotels at the West 
End and at the principal railway-stations are the most expen- 
sive, while the inns in the less fashionable quarters of the 
Metropolis generally afford comfortable accommodation at 
moderate charges. 

The Maps and Plans, upon which the utmost care has been 
bestowed, will also, it is hoped, be found serviceable. 
Those relating to London itself (one clue-map, one large plan, 
four special plans of the most important quarters of the city, 
and a railway plan) have been specially revised for this 
edition, and are placed at the end of the volume in a separate 
cover, which may if desired be severed from the Handbook 
altogether. The subdivision of the Plan of the city into three 
sections of different colours will be found greatly to facilitate 
reference, as it obviates the necessity of unfolding a large 
sheet of paper at each consultation. 

The Routes to places of interest in the Environs of London, 
although very brief, will probably suffice for the purposes 
of an ordinary visit. Some of the longer excursions that 
appeared in earlier editions have now been transferred to 
Bccdeker's Handbook to Great Britain, 
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1. Money. Expenses. Reason. Passports. Custom 

House; Tirie. 

Money. In England alone of the more' important states of Eu- 
rope the currency is arranged -without Ttnch reference to the 
decimal system. The English Oold coins ar3'tb«- sovereign or pound 
(I, =s livre) equal to 20 shillings, and the haU-^ovprpign. The Silver 
coins are the crown (5 shillings), the half-cr6^n,,vhe double florin 
(4 shillings), the florin (2 shillings), the shilling (8.),jL\id the six- 
penny, four-penny (now rare), and three-penny piecos. The Bronze 
coinage consists of the penny (d,, Lat. denarius), of wmch^jo^mako a 
shilling, the halfpenny, and the farthing (^4^.). The OuinuLf a sum 
of lis. J though still used in reckoning, is no longer in circdliEtion as 
a coin. A sovereign is approximately equal to 5 American dollars^ 
25 francs, 20 German marks, or 10 Austrian florins. The Bank ofEkhg- . 
land issues notes for 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 pounds, and upwards. > 
These are useful in paying large sums ; but for ordinary use, as change 
is not always readily procured, gold is preferable. The number of each 
note should be taken down in a pocket-book, for the purpose, in the 
event of its being lost or stolen, of stopping payment of it at the 
Bank, and thus possibly recovering it. Foreign Money does not cir- 
culate in England, and should always be exchanged on arrival. 
French copper coins , however , have long been in common use in 
London, the 10 and 5 centime pieces corresponding to the penny 
and halfpenny respectively. [In 1887, however, the importation of 
foreign coins, other than gold or silver, was forbidden ; and French 
copper coins are now liable to refusal.] A convenient and safe mode 
of carrying money from America or the Continent is in the shape of 
letters of credit, or circular notes, which are readily procurable at 
the principal banks. A larger sum than will suffice for the day's 
expenses should never be carried on the person, and gold and silver 
coins of a similar size {e.g. sovereigns and shillings) should not be 
kept in the same pocket. 

ExpenBGB. The cost of a visit to London depends of course on 
the habits and tastes of the traveller. If he lives in a flrst-class 
hotel, dines at the table d'h6te, drinks wine, frequents the theatre 
and other places of amusement, and drives about in cabs or flys 
instead of using the economical train or omnibus, he must be 
prepared to spend 30-405. a day or upwards. Persons of moderate 
requirements, however, will have little difficulty, with the a.\.4 <il 
the information in the Handbook, in liviivg tomlorX^XiVj ^^^^ ^^'evsir 

Babdkk^ji, London. 6th Edit. V 



2 2. PASSAGE. 

the principal sights of London for an expenditure of 15-20i». a day 
or even less. 

Season. The ^London Season' is« chiefly comprised within the 
months of May, June, and July, wheoi Parliament is sitting, the 
aristocracy are at their town resi^ejices, the greatest artistes in the 
world are performing at the Qgera',- and the Picture Exhibitions 
open. Families who desire to *pl)Uin comfortable accommodation 
had better be in London tp f^ifie it by the end of April ; single 
travellers can, of course, .B|^or0.e'a8ily find lodgings at any time. 

PaBBportB. These do<Paments are not necessary in England, 
though sometimes useful in procuring deliyery of registered and 
poste restante letteiB'^Omp. p. 51). A visa is quite needless. Ameri- 
can travellers, "?^^lnjend to proceed from London to the Continent, 
should provide 'th^selves with passports before leaving home. 
Passports, bgwever, may also be obtained by personal application at 
the American Consulate in London (p. 47). The visa of the American 
ambasaadl^ «nd that of the minister in London of the country to 
whioh'4tf6;traveller is about to proceed, are sometimes necessary. 

Chilii^dm House. Almost the only articles likely to be in the 
po^seasion of ordinary travellers on which duty is charged are spirits 
^ , aT)d* tobacco, but a flask of the former and V2lb. of the latter are 
• • Allowed for private use. Three pounds of tobacco may be passed on 
f payment of a duty of 5^. per pound , and (in the case of cigars) a 
slight fine for the contravention of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of cigars in chests of fewer than 10,000. Foreign reprints of 
copyright English books are liable to confiscation. The custom- 
house examination is generally lenient. 

Time. Uniformity of time throughout the country is maintained 
by telegraphic communication with Greenwich Observatory (p. 291). 

2. Eoutes to and from London. Arrival. 

It may not be out of place here to furnish a list of the principal 
oceanic routes between the New World and England, and also to 
indicate how Transatlantic visitors may continue their European 
travels by passing from London to the Continent. An enumeration 
of the routes between the Continent of Europe and London may 
also prove serviceable to foreigners coming in the reverse direction. 
It should , however , be borne in mind that the times and faros 
mentioned in our list are liable to alteration. 

Bontes to England from the United States of America and 
Canada. The traveller has abundant room for choice in the mat- 
ter of his oceanic passage, the steamers of any of the following 
companies affording comfortable accommodation and speedy transit. 

Jnman Line, Every week on Thursday or Saturday from New 
York to Liverpool. Cabin 80, ^0, or iiQ ^o\\m%\ x^t\itii-tioket 
{available for i 2 months) 130 or 150 doWaT^. YiQmlAsw^QQXe^wj 
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Tuesday. Fare 12-22/. ; return 22-35/. London office, Eives and 
Allen, 99 Cannon Street, E.G. 

Cunard Line, A steamer of this company starts every Wednes- 
day from New York and every Saturday from Boston for Queens- 
town and Liverpool. Cabin fare 80, 100, or 125 dollars, according 
to accommodation; return-ticket (available for 12 months) 144, 
188, or 220 dollars. Special low fare of 60 dollars in winter and 
autumn. Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers, 90 or 
130 dollars; return-ticket, 150 or 225 dollars. Steamers from 
Liverpool for New York every Saturday, for Boston every Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Fare 12, 15, 18, 21, or 25 guineas ; return-ticket, 
25, 30, 35, or 43 guineas. London offices at 6 St. Helenas Place, 
Bishopsgate Street, and 28 Pall Mall. 

White Star Line. Steamer every alternate Thursday and Satur- 
day from New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. Cabin 80 or 100 
dollars ; steerage 28 dollars. From Liverpool to New York every 
Thursday. Cabin 12-22i. , return (available for one year) 24-30/. ; 
intermediate 7-8/. London office, 34 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

American Steamship Company. From Philadelphia to Liverpool 
every Thursday, and from Liverpool to Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. Cabin 10 to i8gs. ; return-ticket 20 to SOgs.; intermediate 6/. 
London office, Keller, Wallis, & Co., 5 and 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

National Steamship Company. Steamers from Liverpool and also 
from London direct to New York every Wednesday. Cabin faro 
S-ibgs. ; returns at reduced rates. From New York to Liver- 
pool every Saturday, and from New York to London weekly. Cabin 
50 to 100 dollars. London offices at 36 Leadenhall Street and 57 
Charing Cross. 

North German Lloyd Line. Between New York and Southampton 
twice weekly ; first saloon 16-23/., second saloon 10/. iOs. and 13/. 
From New Orleans to Southampton, and vice versd, once a month ; 
cabin 155, steerage 40 dollars. London offices, 5 & 7 Fenchurch 
Street, E. C, and 32 Cockspur Street, W.C. 

Anchor Line. Steamer between Liverpool and New York monthly. 
Saloon 12-25jF8. ; returns 22-44gr8. Also weekly mail-steamer be- 
tween New York and Glasgow. Saloon from Sgs., second cabin 6gs., 
steerage 3/. London address , Henderson Brothers, 18 Leadenhall 
Street and 8 Regent Street. 

Allan Line,. From Liverpool every Thursday to Halifax and 
Portland, and every alternate Tuesday to St John's, Halifax, and 
Baltimore. Saloon iO-iSgs.^ intermediate Qgs. London address, 103 
Leadenhall Street. 

Ouion Line, Weekly steamers between New York and Liver- 
pool. Cabin fare 10-25/. ; children under 12 years , half-faro* 
London office, 5 Waterloo Place. 

State Line. Weekly steamers between ^e^ Xqi^s. wv^ ^^%^^^ 
Saloon 6 to Sgs. 

V* 
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Dominion Line. Weekly steamers from Liverpool to Halifax 
and Portland ; fortnightly from and to Bristol. Saloon 10-15^8. ; 
intermediate 6sf8. London address, Sewell & Crowther, 18 Gockspur 
Street, W.C. 

Monarch Line, Regalax communication between London and 
New York. Saloon 12 or ibgs, ; second cabin Igs, ; steerage AL 60. 
Office, 6 Fenchuroh Avenue, B.C. 

Oreat Western Steamship Line. Regular communication between 
Bristol and New York, and Bristol and Montreal. Saloon 12^8.; 
return 21^8. 

The average duration of the passage across the Atlantic is 
8-IO72 days. The best time for crossing is in summer. Passengers 
should pack clothing and other necessaries for the voyage in small 
boxes or portmanteaus, such as can lie easily in the cabin, as all 
bulky luggage is stowed away in the hold. Dress for the voyage 
should be of a plain and serviceable description, and it is advisable, 
even in midsummer, to be provided with warm clothing. The stew- 
ard's fee and other customary gratuities amount to 5-10 dollars. 

Fbom Liyebpool to London , by railway , the traveller may 
proceed by the line of one of four different companies (202-238 M. 
according to route, in 4^2-8 hrs. ; fares by all trains 298., 21*. 9d., 
168. 6d. ; no second class by Midland Railway). By the Great 
Western Railway to Paddington we may travel either via Chester, 
Birmingham, Warwick, and Oxford ; or via Hereford and Gloucester ; 
or vi^ Worcester. The Midland Railway to St. Pancras runs by 
Matlock, Derby, and Bedford. The route of the London and North 
Western Railway (to Euston Square Station) goes via Crewe and 
Rugby. Or, lastly, we may take a train of the Great Northern Rail- 
way to King's Cross Station, passing Grantham and Peterborough 
(with a fine cathedral). Should the traveller make up his mind to 
stay overnight in Liverpool he will find any of the following hotels 
comfortable : North Western Hotel, Lime Street Station ; Adelphi, 
near Central Station ; Grand, Lime Street; Alexandra, Dale Siieet\ 
Shaftesbury Temperance Hotel, Mount Pleasant. 

Fbom Southampton to London, by South Western Railway to 
Waterloo Station (79 M. in 21/3-3 hrs. ; fares 158. 6d., lis., 68. 6d.). 
Hotels at Southampton : South Western ; Royal ; Dolphin, 

Fbom Plymouth to London, by Great Western Railway to Pad- 
dington Station, or by South Western Railway to Waterloo Station 
(247M.,in6V2-llV2hrs. ; fares 468. 6d., 328. lOd., I88.8d.). Hotels 
at Plymouth : Grand ; Duke of Cornwall ; Royal ; Farley's ; Globe. 

For fuller details of these routes, see Baedekers Great Britain. 

BouteB from England to the Continent. The following are the 
favourite routes between London and the Continent : — 

From Dover to Calais, thrice a day, in 1^/4 hr. ; cabin 88. 6d. , 
steerage 68. 6d. (Railway from London to Dover, or vice versd, in 
2-4 hrs. ; fares 208. or 188. 6d. , 158. or 138. 6d. , 68. 9d. or 68. 21/2^0 
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From Folkestone to Boulogne, twice a day, in 2-3 his. ; cabin 
8^., steerage Gs. (Rail-way from London to Folkestone in 2-4 hrs.; 
fares same as to Dover, except 3rd class, which is Gs.) 

From Dover to Ostend , twice a day, but once only on Satur- 
days and Sundays, in 4-5 hrs. ; cabin 159., steerage 10«. 

From London to Boulognej 5 times weekly, in 10 hrs. ; 10«. or 7s. 

From London to Ostend, twice a week, in 12 hrs. (6 hrs. at 
sea) ; 18«. or lis. 

From London to Calais, twice a week, in 10 hrs. ; 12«. or 8a. 6<f. 

From London to Rotterdam, thrice a week, in 18-20 hrs. 
(9-10 hrs. at sea) ; 20s. or 16«. 

From Harwich to Rotterdam, daily (Sundays excepted), in 
11-12 hrs.; railway from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs. (fares 13*. 
3d., IO5., 5s. 111/2^0 > '*^® ^^®°^ London to Rotterdam, 2ds. or 15«. 

From London to Antwerp, thrice a week, in 16 hrs. (8-9 hrs. of 
which are on the open sea) ; 24«. or 16s. 

From Harwich to Antwerp, daily (Sundays excepted), in 12-13 
hrs. (train from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs.) ; 26s. or 15s. (from 
London). 

From London to Bremerhafen, twice a week, in 36-40 hrs. ; 
21. or il. 

From London to Hamburg, five times a week, In 36-40 hrs. ; 
2l. 5s. or il. 9s. 

From Queenborough to Flushing, daily (Sundays excepted), in 
8 hrs. (5 hrs. at sea) ; train from London to Queenborough in 1 Y2 hr-? 
from Flushing to Amsterdam in 6-9 hrs. ; through-fare 33s. 6d. or 
20s. lid. 

From Newhaven to Dieppe, daily, in 6-8 hrs. ; 16s. or lis. 6d. 
(Rail from London to Newhaven, or vice versd, in 2-3 hrs ; fares 13s. 
9d. or lis. 3d., 10s. 6d. or 7s. lOd., and 4s. S^/id.') 

On the longer voyages (10 hrs. and upwards), or when special 
attention has been required, the steward expects a gratuity of Is. or 
more, according to circumstances. Food and liquors are supplied on 
board all the steamboats at fixed charges , but the viands are often 
not very inviting. 

Arrival. Those who arrive in London by water have sometimes 
to land in small boats. The tariff is 6d. for each person, and 3d. for 
each trunk. The traveller should take care to select one of the 
watermen who wear a badge , as they alone are bound by the tariff. 
There is still much room for improvement in the arrangements for 
landing in small boats. 

Cabs (see p. 27) are in waiting at most of the railway-stations, 
and also at the landing-stages. The stranger had better let the 
porter at his hotel pay the fare in order to prevent an overcharge. 
At the more important stations Private Omnibuses, holding 6-10 
persons, may be procured on previous application to tlvft BaIVwv^ G^» 
(fare Is. per mile, with a minimum ot Ss.^. 
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Hotels. Charges for rooms in the London hotels vary according 
to the situation and the floor. A difference is also made between a 
simple Bed Room and a hedroom fitted up like a Sitting Room, with 
writing-table, sofa, easy-chairs, etc., a higher charge being, of 
course, made for the latter. Most of the rooms, even in the smaller 
hotels, are comfortably furnished. The continental custom of locking 
the bedroom door on leaving it is not usual , but visitors should 
make their door secure at night, even in the best houses. Private sit- 
ting-rooms are generally expensive. The dining-room is called the 
Coffee Room. In some hotels the day of departure is charged for, 
unless the rooms are given up by noon. 

Breakfast is generally taken in the hotel, the continental habit 
of breakfasting at a caf^ being almost unknown in England. The 
meal consists of tea or coffee with meat , fish , and eggs , and is 
charged for by tariff. Tea or coffee with bread and butter alone is, 
of course, cheaper. 

A fixed charge per day is also made for attendance, beyond which 
no gratuity need be given. It is, however, usual to give the ^boots' 
(i.e. boot-cleaner and errand man) a small fee on leaving, and the 
waiter who has specially attended to the traveller also expects a 
shilling or two. — In most hotels smoking is prohibited except in 
the Smoking Rooms provided for the purpose. — An assortment of 
English newspapers is provided at every hotel, but foreign journals 
are rarely met with. 

The ordinary charges at London hotels are as follows : — Bed- 
room 3-1 Os., Sitting-room 5-208., Attendance Is. 6d., Breakfast 
l-4s.. Dinner 25. 6d.- 10s. Lights (i.e. candles or gas) are seldom 
charged for. Persons who make a prolonged stay at a hotel are recom- 
mended to ask for their bills every two or three days to prevent 
mistakes, whether accidental or designed. 

Numerous as the London hotels are, it is often difficult to 
procure rooms in the Season, and it is therefore advisable to apply 
in advance by letter or telegram. 

The large Tebminus Hotels, which have sprung up of late 
years at the different railway-stations, and which belong to com- 
panies, are handsomely fitted up, and have a fixed scale of charges. 
Rooms may be obtained in them at rates to suit almost every purse. 
They are, however, more suitable for passing travellers, who wish 
to catch an early train, than for those making a prolonged stay in 
London. The following are the chief station hotels : — 

Great Western Hotel, Paddington Station. 

Euston Hotel, Euston Square Station. 

Oreat Northern Railway Hotel, King's Cross Station. 

Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street Station. 

Grand Midland Railway Hotel, St. Pancras Station, Euston Road. 
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Oreai Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street Station. 

Terminus Hotel, London Bridge Station. 

CJiaring Cross Hotel, Charing Cross Station. 

Qrosvenor Hotel^ Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Holbom Viaduct Hotel, Uolbom Viaduct Station. 

The South Western Railway station at Waterloo is still in want 
of a terminus hotel. 

Other extensiye hotels belonging to companies are : — 

Alexandra Hotel, 16-21 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Comer, 

Langham Hotel, Portland Place, a great American resort. 

Qrand Hotel , Charing Cross , on the site of Northumberland 
House (p. 138). 

Buckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Palace Gate. 

Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Windsor Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Inns of Court Hotel, High Holborn, grand entrance from Lin- 
coins Inn Fields. 

First Avenue Hotel , Holborn , lighted throughout with the 
electric light ('pension' 15-258. per day). 

Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, a large new house, 
elaborately fitted up ; table d'h6te, from 6 to 8, 5^. 

H6tel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue (opened in 1887). 

Some of the flrst-class hotels at the Wbst End only receive trav- 
ellers when the rooms have been ordered beforehand , or when the 
visitors are provided with an introduction. 

Claridge's Hotel, 49-55 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, long con- 
sidered the first hotel in London, and patronised chiefly by royalty, 
ambassadors, and the nobility, is very expensive. — Other well- 
conducted hotels of a similar character are the Albemarle, 1 Albe- 
marle Street 5- the York, 9-11 Albemarle Street; Pulteney's, 13 
Albemarle Street ; BucUand's, 43 Brook Street. At No. 2 Albemarle 
Street is Berles' Private Hotel. 

At the W. end of Oxford Street , in Hyde Park Place , near the 
Marble Arch (p. 245) is the Hyde Park Hotel. — In Piccadilly : 
St. James's Hotel (No. 77; ^pension' lOs. 6d.). — Bath Hotel, 25 
Arlington Street. — In Dover Street: Brown's Hotel (No. 21); 
Cowan's (No. 26) ; Bait's (No. 41) ; Holloway's (Nos. 47, 48). — 
Sackville Hotel, 28 Sackville Street. 

The following, in Jerrayn Street, Piccadilly, are all good : — 
British Hotel (No. 82); Waterloo Hotel (No. 85); Brunswick Hotel 
(Nos. 52, 53); Cox's Hotel {y{Q. 55); Bawlings'st^of^. 37,38); Cav- 
endish (No. 81). 

Park Hotel, 10 Park Place, St. James's Street, Is a comfortable 
family house. 

At 16 New Bond Street is Long's Hotel, chiefly frequented by 
sporting gentlemen. Near Bond Street are the following: — 
Almond's Hotel, GlifTord Street ; Burlington, 19 and 20 Cott ^<.\<i.<5ls 
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Coburg Hotel, Carlos Street, Grosvenor Square; Thomas's Hotel, 
25 Berkeley Square ; Bristol Hotel, Burlington Gardens. 

In or near Regent Street : — Hdtel Continental, 1 Regent Street ; 
Brunswick House Hotel, Hanover Square; Edwards^s Hotel, 12a 
George Street, Hanover Square ; Marshall Thompson's Hotel, Cav- 
endish Square; United Hotel, 24 Charles Street; Ford's Hotel, 13 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square ; Limmef's Hotel, 2 George 
Street, Hanover Square. — Portland Hotel, 95-99 Great Portland 
Street, Portland Place. 

Queen's Gate Hotel, 98 Queen's Gate, near Hyde Park. — South 
Kensington Hotel (opened in 1887), Queen's Gate Terrace. 

Cadogan Hotel, 75 Sloane Street, Cadogan Place, near Hyde Park. 

Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Road Station. 

Norris's Hotel, 48-53 Russell Road, Kensington, facing Addison 
Road Station. 

All these "West End hotels are good in every respect, but their 
terms are high: Bedroom 3s. Bd.-lOa., Breakfast 3-4s., Dinner 
5-1 Os., Attendance is. 6d. — Charges for the best rooms are 
equally high at the terminus hotels, but the attendance is Inferior. 

Hotels in the City : — 

De Keyser's Royal Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, con- 
ducted in the continental fashion, is well situated, but somewhat 
expensive : R. and A. 58. and upwards, B. 2-35. , table d'hote (at 
6 p.m.) 4«. Foreign newspapers provided. 

Near St. Martin's le Grand (General Post Office) : Castle and 
Falcon, 5 Aldersgate Street ; Queen's Hotel , comer of Bull and 
Mouth Street ; at these, R. & A. 3s. 6d., B. 28., D. 3s. 6d. 

Manchester Hotel, corner of Aldersgate Street and Long Lane. 

The Albion, 172 Aldersgate Street. 

Green Dragon, 188Bishopsgate Without, old- fashioned but com- 
fortable; City of London, 11 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Metropolitan Hotel, South Place, near the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Station. 

Seyd's Hotel, 39 Finsbury Square, R. & B. 5s. 6d. 

Backer's Hotel, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square. 

In SouTHWARK and Lambbth, on the right bank of the Thames : 
— International Hotel, London Bridge Station; Bridge House 
Hotel, 4 Borough High Street, London Bridge; PiggotVs Hotel, 
166 Westminster Bridge Road. 

In or near Fleet Street: — Anderton's Hotel, 162 Fleet 
Street ; Peele's Hotel, 177 Fleet Street ; Salisbury Hotel, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. — Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. Paul's Churchyard. 

In Leicester Square, at the West End, a quarter much fre- 
quented by French visitors : — Hotel Sablonnihre et de Provence 
(Nos. 17, 18); Hdtel de Paris et de VEurope (Nos. 7, 9). 

Near Leicester Square : — Hdtel de Halifax, 1 and 2 Leicester 
Street, Leicester Square. 
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H6iel Solferino, 7 Rnpert Street, Coventry Street ; H6tel Boyalj 
No. 60 in the same street. 

Weddes Hotd, 12 Greek Street, Soho Sqnare. 

The stranger is cautioned against going to any unrecommended 
house near Leicester Square, as there are seyeral houses of doubtful 
reputation in this locality. 

Near Covbnt Garden : — 

Hummums, and Tavistock Hotel (R., B., & A. Is, 6c2.), hoth in 
the Piazza, GoTont Garden, for gentlemen only. 

Bedford Hotelj also in the Piazza, CoTont Garden, comfortable. 

Covent Oarden Hotel, comer of Govent Garden and Southampton 
Street. 

Mona Hotel J 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

In the Stband, a favourite neighbourhood for visitors : — 

Osmond's Hotel (No. 87) ; Somerset Hotel (No. 162) ; HaxelVs 
Royal Exeter Hotel (Nos. 371-375), adjoining Exeter Hall. 

Oolden Cross Hotel, 452 Strand, opposite the Charing Cross 
Hotel (p. 7). 

The streets leading from the Strand to the Thames contain a 
number of quiet family hotels, which afford comfortable acccom- 
modation at a moderate cost. Among these are the following : — 
Johnston's Hotel, 7, 8, and 9 Salisbury Street; Northumberland 
Hotel, 10 Northumberland Street; Craven Hotel, 43-46 Craven 
Street; Barrett's Hotel, 8-11, 16, 25 Cecil Street; Scott's, 13 Cecil 
Street ; Adelphi Hotel, 1-4 John Street, Adelphi ; Caledonian Hotel, 
10 Adelphi Terrace, with a good view of the Thames. 

Then, to the E. of Waterloo Bridge : — 

In Surrey Street: Lay's Hotel (Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9); Royal 
Surrey Hotel (Nos. 14 and 15) ; Norfolk (No. 30) ; Bunyard's (No. 
31) ; Hutchinson's (No. 24) ; Parker's (Nos. 27-29). 

In Norfolk Street : Slaughter's Hotel (Nos. 16, 28) ; Pelham's 
(No. 9); Louis's (No. 10); Kent's (No. 31); Robertson's (No. 2); 
BotuTs (No. 25). 

In Arundel Street : — Arundel Hotel (No. 19 ; R., B., & A. 
from 6s.) ; King's Arms (No. 37a) ; Clarendon (No. 17) ; Sampson's 
(No. 7) ; Temple Hotel (No. 28 ; frequented by Swedes and Germans). 

Near Tbafaloab Squabb : — 

Morley's Hotel, Trafalgar Square, pleasantly situated, and much 
frequented by Americans. 

The Grand Hotel, the Hdtel Mitropole, and the Hotel Victoria 
have been already mentioned at p. 7. 

Bntish Hotel, 27 Cockspur Street. 

Panton Hotel, 28 Panton Street, Haymarket. 

Previtali's Hotel, 14-18 Arundell Street, Haymarket. 

In Tottenham Court Road: Tfie Horseshoe (No. 264) and the 
Bedford Head (No. 235 ; moderate), two commercial houses, suited 
for gentlemen. 
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On the N. side of Holbobn, near the Famngdon Street Me- 
tropolitan Station, and a few hundred paces from St. Paur» : — 
Ridler^s, Wood's, in Fumival's Inn (very quiet ; good wine). First 
Avenue Hotel, see p. 7. — On the Uolbom Viaduct, the Imperial 
Hotel f and the HoJJbom Viaduct Hotel, — A little to the N. of this 
point is Kershaw's Hotel, 14 Charterhouse Square. 

Boarding HouseB. The visitor will generally find it more 
economical to live In a Boarding House than at a hotel. For a sum 
of 30-408. per week or upwards he will receive lodging, breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and tea, taking his meals and sharing the sitting- 
rooms with the family and other guests. This arrangement, however, 
is more suitable for persons making a prolonged sojourn in London 
than for those who merely intend to devote two or three weeks to 
seeing the lions of the English metropolis. To a visitor of the latter 
class the long distances between the different sights of London 
make it expedient that he should not have to return for dinner to 
a particular part of the town at a fixed hour. This independence 
of action is secured, more cheaply than at a hotel, by taking — 

Private Apartments, which may be hired by the week in any 
part of London. Notices of ^Apartments\ or ^ Furnished ApartmAnts\ 
are generally placed in the windows of houses where there are rooms 
to be let in this manner, but it is safer to apply to the nearest 
house-agent. Rooms in the house of a respectable private family 
may often be obtained by advertisement or otherwise, and are genei- 
rally much more comfortable than the professed lodging-houses. 
The dearest apartments, as well as the dearest hotels , are at the 
West End, where the charges vary from 2^. to 15i. a week. The best 
are in the streets leading from Piccadilly — Dover Street , Half 
Moon Street, Clarges Street, Duke Street, and Sackville Street, — 
and in those leading out of St. James's Street, such as Jermyn Street, 
Bury Street, and King Street. Good, but less expensive lodgings 
may also be obtained in the less central parts of the West End, and 
in the streets diverging from Oxford Street and the Strand. In 
Bloomsbury (near the British Museum) the average charge for one 
room is 15-21 8. per week, and breakfast is provided for 1«. a 
day. Fire and light are usually extras, sometimes also boot-cleaning 
and washing of bed-linen. It Is advisable to have a clear under- 
standing on all these points. Still cheaper apartments, varying in 
rent according to the amenity of their situation and their distance 
from the centres of business and pleasure, may be obtained in the 
suburbs. The traveller who desires to be very moderate in his ex- 
penditure may even procure a bedroom and the use of a breakfast- 
parlour for lOs. a week. The preparation of plain meals is generally 
understood to be included in the charge for lodgings, but the sight- 
seer will probably require nothing but breakfast and tea in his 
rooms, partaking of luncheon and dinner at one of the pastrycooks* 
shops, oyster^roomaj or restaurants w\t\v v»\v\c\v ViQw^qw i>(^Q\)LW^%. 
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Though attendance is generally included in the weekly charge 
for hoard and lodging, the servants expect a small weekly gra- 
tuity, proportionate to the tronhle given them. 

Money and valuables should he securely locked up in the visi- 
tor's own trunk , as the drawers and presses of hotels and hoard- 
ing-houses are frequently hy no means inviolable receptacles. Large 
sums of money and objects of great value, however, had better 
be entrusted to the keeping of the landlord of the house, if a person 
of known respectability, or to a banker, in exchange for a receipt. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that it would be unwise to make 
such a deposit with the landlord of private apartments or board- 
ing-houses, which have not been specially recommended. 

4. Eestanrants. Dining Eooms. Oyster Shops. 

Confectioners. 

English cookery, which is as inordinately praised by some epi- 
cures and bons vivants as it is abused by others, has at least the 
merit of simplicity, so that the quality of the food one is eating 
is not so apt to be disguised as it is on the Continent. Meat and 
flsh of every kind are generally excellent in quality at all the better 
restaurants, but the visitor accustomed to continental fare may 
discern a falling off in the soups, vegetables, and sweet dishes. 

At the first-class restaurants the cuisine is generally Frencli ; 
the charges are high, but everything is sure to be good of its kind. 
At the smaller restaurants it is usual to find out from the waiter 
what dishes are to be had, and to order accordingly. 

The dinner hoar at the best restaurants is 4-8 p. m., after which 
some of them are closed. At less pretentious establishments dinner ^frum 
the joinf is obtainable from 12 or 1 to 6 or 6 p.m. Beer, on draught 
or in bottle, is supplied at almost all the restaurants, and is the beverage 
most frequently drunk. The Orill Rooms are devoted to chops, steaks, 
and other dishes cooked on a gridiron. Dinner from the Joint is a plain 
meal of meat, potatoes, vegetables, and cheese. At many of the following 
restaurants, particularly those in the City, there are luncheon-))ars, where 
from 11 to 3 a chop or small plate of hot meat with bread and vegeta]>les 
may be obtained for 6-8d. Customers usually take these ^snacks' standing 
at the bar. In dining <k la carte at any of the foreign restaurants one 
portion will often be found sufficient for two persons. 

Good wine in England is expensive. Sherry is most frequently drunk, 
but Portj Claret (Bordeaux), and ffoek (a corruption of Hocliheimer, used 
as a generic term for Rhenish wines) may also be obtained at most of 
the restaurants. 

The traveller'*s thirst can at all times be conveniently quenched at a 
Public House, where a glass of bitter beer, ale, stout, or ^half-and-half 
(i. e. ale or beer, and stout or porter, mixed) is to be had for V/'i-2d. 
(6d. or 8d. per quart). Wine (not recommended) may also be obtained. 
Many of the more important streets also contain Wine-stores or ^Jiodegas\ 
where a good glass of wine may be obtained for 2-6<f., a pint of Ilock ut 
Claret for 8d.-l«. Qd., and so on. 
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BoBtanraatB at the West End. * 

In and near the Stband : — 

^Simpson's Dining Rooms, in the busiest pait of the Strand (Nos. 
101-103); ladies' room upstairs; dinner d, la carte, 

*The Gaiety Restaurant (Spiers ^ Pond), at the Gaiety Theatre, 
343 and 344 Strand; table d'h6te from 5.30 till 8p.m., 3«. 6d. 

Adelphi Restaurant (Tivoli), 69 Strand, opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre (Berlin beer). 

Windsor, 427 Strand. 

Duval Restaurant (Spiers ^ Pond), 222 Strand , opposite the 
Law Courts. 

VaudeviUe CafS-Restaurant (Romano's) , 399 Strand (French). 
^OattCs Restaurant and Cafi, Adelaide Street, with a second 
entrance at 436 Strand. 

* Grand Hotel, Charing Cross (see p. 7) ; table d'hdte at 6 p.m. 5«. ; 
also buffet and grill-room. 

Darmstatter's Beer Saloon, 395 Strand (German cnisine and beer). 

Old Drury Tavern, 50 Catherine Street, near Drury Lane 
Theatre (p. 39). 

The Albion, 26 Russell Street , opposite Drury Lane Theatre, 
frequented by theatrical and literary men (but not by ladies) ; dinner 
from the joint. 

In Lbioestbb Square : — 

The (kivour, 20 Leicester Square, hotel and caf^, French cuisine 
and attendance ; table d'h6te from 6 to 9, 3^. 

H6tel de Paris, 7 & 9 Leicester Square. 

Near Leicester Square : — 

CafS du Globe, French house, 4 Coventry Street. 
*Kettner's Restaurant du Pavilion, French house, 29, 30 Church 
Street, Soho (somewhat expensive). 

Wedde, German house, 12 Greek Street, Soho. 

H6tel de Solferino, 7 & 8 Rupert Street. 

There are many cheap and good foreign lestaurants in Soho. 

In PiccADiLLT, Rbobnt Stbbbt, and the vicinity : — 

The Criterion (Spiers and Pond), Regent Circus, Piccadilly, spa- 
cious, sumptuously fitted up, and adorned with tasteful decoiative 
paintings by eminent artists ; theatre , see p. 40. — Table d'h6te 
from 5. 30 to 8 p.m. 3^. Qd., attendance 3d., accompanied by glees 
and songs performed by a choir of men and boys ; dinner from the 
joint 28. 6(2. Grill-room, caf^ and American bar, etc. 

Piccadilly Restaurant, in the building of the Pavilion Music Hall. 

Monico*s, 15 Tichborne Street. 

Hotel Previtali, 14-18 Arundell Street, Coventry Street, with 
table d'h5te. 

*St. James's Hotel ( Francatelli), Piccadilly. 
*Batchelor8 Dining Rooms , 2 Piccadilly Place , Piccadilly, op- 
posite St. James's Church, moderate. 
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*The BurlingUm (BlanckarcCs), 169 Regent Sttoet, cornei of 
New Burlington Street ; dinners on first and second floors, ground- 
floor reserved for luncheons. Ladies' rooms. Dinners at 5«., 7s. 6d., 
and lOa. 6d. ; also d la carte. 

*/St. James's HaU Restaurant, 69-71 Regent Street, and 25, 26, 
and 28 Piccadilly. Ladies* rooms and grill-room. Tables d'hote 3«. 
Gd.j 5s., and 7s. 6(2. (attendance 6d.). 

*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, caf^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs, 
expensive. 

*Verrey, 229 Regent Street, French cuisine, somewhat high 
charges (bouillabaisse to order). 

*Orand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street ; French dinner 5». 

The table d'hdte at the Hdtel ContinerUal, 1 Regent Street, is 
good but high-priced (7s. 6d.); dejeuner from 12 to 3 p.m. 4^. 

*Blanchard'8 Restaurant, 1-7 Beak Street, Regent Street (ladies 
not after 5 p.m.); dinner 3s. 6(2. ; d la carte, dearer. Good wines. 

The Blue Postt^, Cork Street, Bond Street, celebrated for its 
rump-steaks and marrow-bones. 

In and near Oxpobd Strbbt and Holbobn : — 

*Tfie Pamphilon, 17 Argyll Street, Oxford Street, near Regent 
Circus, with ladies' rooms ; moderate charges. 

The Star and Garter (Pecorini), 98 New Oxford Street. 
. The Circus Cafi and Restaurant (QianeUa), 213 Oxford Street. 

The Radnor, 73 Chancery Lane and 311-312 High Holborn. 

The Horseshoe, 264-267 Tottenham Court Road, not far from 
the British Museum, luncheon-bar, grill-room, and dining-rooms ; 
table d'hote 5.30 to 8.30 p.m., 2s. 6<2. 

Inns of Court Restaurant, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side. 

*The Holborn Restaurant, 218 High Holborn, an extensive and 
elaborately adorned establishment, with grill-room, luncheon 
buffets, etc. ; table d'h6te at separate tables in the Grand Salon 
from 5.30 to 9 p.m., with music, 3s. 6(2. 

*Orays Inn Tavern , 19 High Holborn , near Chancery Lane. 

Spiers and Pond's Buffet, Holborn Viaduct Station. 

Table d'h6|e at the First Avenue Hotel (p. 7) from 5.30 to 
8.30 p.m., 5s. 

*Veglio, Euston Road, near the end of Tottenham Court Road 
(moderate). 

In the City. 

In Flbet Stbbbt : — 

!Z%€ Cock, 22 Fleet Street (chops, steaks, kidneys ; good stout) ; 
with the fittings of the famous Old Cock Tavern, pulled down 
in 1886. 

*The Rainbow, 15 Fleet Street (good wines) ; dinner from the 
joint, chops, steaks, etc. 

Old Cheshire Cheese, 16 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street (steak 
and chop house ; beefiBteak puddings on Satui^a^>)i^. 
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Near St. Paul's : — Table d'hdte in Dc Keyser's Royal Hotel 
(p. 8) J the charge for which to persons not residing in the hotel 
is 68. (without wine). 

Spiers and Pond's Restaurant^ Ludgate Hill Station. 

The Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. Panics Churchyard, dinner at 1 and 
5 p.m., 28. \ also d la carte. 

Salutation Tavern, 17 Newgate Street (fish). 

Cfrand Cafi Restaurant de Paris, 74 Lndgate Hill, table d^h6te 
from 5 to 9, with Y2 bottle of claret, 3«. 6d. 

Near the Bank : — 

The Palmerston, Old Broad Street. — The Lombard, 2 Lombard 
Court, Lombard Street 

InCheapside : — Lake and Turner (No. 49), and Read^a (No. 94), 
good houses, with moderate charges ; Cyprus Restaurant (Nob. 1 and 
2); Queen Anne (No. 27); Sxoeeting's (No. 158; fish). 

In Gresham Street: — New Oresham Restaurant (No. 58); 
The Castle (No. 40) ; Quildhall Dining Rooms (Nos. 81-83), oppo- 
site the Guildhall. 

aty Restaurant (Gordon ^ Co.), 34 Milk Street. 

In the Poultry : — *Pimm's (Nos. 3, 4, 5). 

InBucklersbury, near the Mansion House : *ReicherVs {Barger^s; 
No. 4); Lake ^ Turner (No. 21), moderate. 

Spiers and Pond's Buffet, Mansion House (Metropolitan) Station. 

In Gracechurch Street : Gordon and Collins (No. 13) ; Hay 
(No. 20); Half Moon (No. 88). 

*London Tavern, formerly King's Head, 53 Fenchurch Street. 
Queen Elizabeth here took her first meal after her liberation firom 
the Tower. 

*Cro8by Hall (p. 104), Bishopsgato Street (waitresses). These 
last two are very handsomely fitted up and contain smoking and 
chess rooms. 

International Restaurant, 39 Bishopsgate Street. 

Wilkir^on, 59 Leadenhall Street. 

Ship and Turtle, 129 Leadenhall Street, noted for its turtle. 

*Krehl, 37 and 48 Coleman Street. 

Ruttermann, London Wall. 

In or near Cornhill : — Birch's (Ring ^ Brymer), 15 Comhill, 
the principal purveyors to civic feasts; PursselVs Restaurant, 2-5 
Finch Lane (chess) ; Woolpack, St. Peter's Alley. 

White Hart Inn, 63 Borough High Street, Soathwark, described 
by Dickens in 'Pickwick'. 

Three Tuns Tavern, at Billingsgate Fish Market (p. 110), the 

famous 'Fish Ordinary'. Table d'h6te (upstairs) from 4 to 5 p.m., 

with 4-5 varieties of fish , besides meat and cheese , for 2«. Beer 

6d. per pint , claret Is. 6d. per bottle , large glass of punch (good 

but dear) is. 6d., small glass Is. , waitet 2-3(£, For gentlemen 

only. — Fish-dinners at Qreenmcb, see -p. 'l^^. 
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Waiters in Testaurants expect a gratnity of about Id. for every 
shilling of the hill, hut 6d. per person is the most that lieed ever 
be given. If a charge is made in the bill for attendance the visitor 
is not bound to give anything additional , though even in this case 
it is customary to give the waiter a trifle for himself. 

Special mention may be made of the temperance Eating Rooms 
opened by the People's Cafi Company at 61 St. Paul's Churchyard 
and 61 Gracechurch Street. Excellent plain meals may be procured 
in these houses at moderate rates, without the necessity of order- 
ing anything to drink. Gratuities to the attendants are forbidden. 

Oyster Shops. 

^Scoii (Edwin), 18 Coventry Street, exactly opposite the Hay- 
market (also steaks), in the evening for gentlemen only ; *Rule, 35 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden; Smith, 357 Strand; Pimm, 3 Poultry, 
City; Lynn, 70 Fleet Street, City; *Lightfoot, 3 Arthur Street 
East, 22 Lime Street, 39 Old Change, all three in the City. 

The charge for a dozen oysters is usually from 2«. to 3«. 6d., accord- 
ing to the season and the rank of the house. Small lobster is. 6d. ; 
larger lobster 2«. Qd. and upwards. Snacks of fish 2-6cf. Oysters, like 
pork, are out of season in the month that have no B in their name, «. e. 
those of summer. 

Confectioners. 

Petrzywalski , 62 Regent Street, good Vienna pastry and ices ; 
Charbonnel §r Walker, 173 New Bond Street ; Bonthron, 106 Regent 
Street; Duclos, 178 Oxford Street; Blatchley, 167 Oxford Street; 
Buszard, 197 Oxford Street; Beadell, 8Vere Street; Ounter^Co., 
7 Berkeley Square, good ices; Wolff, 55 Ludgate Hill. 

5. Cafts. Billiard Eooms. 

At the West End. 

Simpson^s Cigar Divan, 101-103 Strand, second floor, caf^ for 
gentlemen, containing a large selection of English and foreign 
newspapers (see below) , and a favourite resort of lovers of chess 
(admission 6d., or, including cigar and cup of coffee, is.'), Oattis 
Cafi, Adelaide Street and 436 Strand, large French caftf, good 
ices, chops and steaks; Carlo Gatti, Villiers Street, Strand; 
Grand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street (also a restaurant, see p. 13) ; 
*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, Regent Street (restaurant upstairs, 
p. 13) ; Verrey, comer of Regent Street and Hanover Street, noted 
for ices (also a restaurant, p. 13) ; R. Gunter, 23 Motcomb Street 
and 15 Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square ; Gentlemen's Cafi at the 
Criterion (p. 12) ; Monico, 15 Tiohborne Street (p. 12). 

In the City. 
P^^>, i 77 Fleet 8tTeot', Brown, ift Li\iei^a.te^\\\\ G«t«' ^ 
Hir/s, Ludgate Hill; Holt, 63 St. PauYft C\iUTcAi^tkX^\ SUii^x«fv., 
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51 Cheapside; Baker's Coffee House , 1 Change Alley, Cornhill! 
Wolff's Konditorei, 55 Lndgate Hill. 

The People's Caf€ Company , the Coffee Palace Company , and 
others of a similar kind , have established a large number of good 
and cheap caf^s in the most crowded parts of London. Soups, 
chops, and steaks may be procured at most of the caftfs, some of 
which contain private rooms for ladies. 

BiLLiABD Rooms. 

^Horseshoe\ 264-267 Tottenham Court Road ; W. Cook, 99 Regent 
Street; Stradwick, 182 Fleet Street ; Qattt's Cafi, see above; Carlo 
Oattij Villiers Street ; Veglio^ Euston Road ; Monico, 15 Tichborne 
Street ; Yardley (Kettle), 6-10 Burleigh Street, Strand. The usual 
charge is Is. per hour (1«. 6d. by gas-light), or 6d. per game of fifty. 

6. Eeading Eooms. 

Circulating Libraries. Newspapers. 

Beading Booms. Besides the above-mentioned Cigar Divan, 
tlic following reading-rooms, most of which are supplied with 
English and foreign newspapers , may be mentioned : American 
Travellers^ Reading Room, 4 Langham Place, Regent Street ; Ameri- 
can Exchange and Reading Rooms, 449 Strand, with numerous 
American newspapers (58. per month or 2l. per annum) ; OilUg's 
United States Exchange, 9 Strand, also with American newspapers 
(48. per week, 88. per month, or 3l, per annum) ; American Register 
Office , 446 Strand ; Colonial Institute , Northumberland Avenue 
(subs. 1-2 guineas per annum ; comp. p. 73) ; Ouildhall Free Li- 
brary; Temple News Rooms (adm. Id.), 172 Fleet Street; Central 
News Agency, 402 Strand, next the Vaudeville Theatre fadm. 2d.) ; 
Eagles, Philpot Lane, Fenchurch Street, E. C. (adm. Id.) ; Com- 
missioners of Patents Library, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane ; Deacon's, 154 Leadenhall Street ; Street's Colonial ^ General 
Newspaper Offices, 30 Comhill and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 

Circulating Libraries. Mudie's Select Library (Limited), 30- 

34 New Oxford Street, a gigantic establishment possessing hundreds 

of thousands of volumes (minimum quarterly subscription, 78.); 

branches at 281 Regent Street and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 

London Library, 14 St. James's Square, with nearly 100,000 vols. 

(annual subscription 3f . , introduction by a member necessary) ; 

Rolandi, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, for foreign books (single 

books obtainable on deposit of a sum equal to their value) ; W. B. 

Smith ^ Son, 183-7 Strand ; Cawihome, Cockspur Street. 

Among the principal public libraries in London are the following. 
British Museum Library , see p. 240 \ Sion College Library^ on the Thames 
Embankment, the most valuable theological library in London, containing 
ortraits of Laud and other bishops^ Dr. Williamf' Library ^ 16 Grafton 
treet East, Tottenham Court Boad, containing a large collection of Puritan 
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theology and fine portraits of Baxter and other divines; London Institution 
Library^ Finsbury Circus , with 100,000 vols. ; Lambeth Palace Library ^ 
p. 287; Allan Library^ Conference Office, 2 Castle St., Finshury, with a 
fine collection of Bibles and theological works; OuHdhall Library^ p. dS. 

Newspapers. No fewer than 680 newspapers and 800 periodicals 
are published in London and its environs. The principal morning 
papers are the Timts (3(2.), the most famous jonrnal in the world, 
in political opinion nominally independent of party (printing-office, 
see p. 113) ; then the Daily News (Id. ; a leading liberal journal). 
Daily Telegraph (Id.), Standard (id. ; a strong conservatiye organ), 
Morning Post (id. ; organ of the court and aristocracy), Morning 
Advertiser (3d. ; the property and organ of the licensed victuallers), 
and Daily Chronicle (Id.). The leading evening papers are the Pall 
Mall Gazette (Id.), the St. James's Gazette (Id.), Evening Standard 
(Id.), Globe (id.), Evening News (y2d,'), t^nd Echo (^zd). All of 
these are sold at the principal railway-stations, at newsmen's shops, 
and in the streets by newsboys. The City Press contains city and 
antiquarian notices ; the Public Ledger is Important for Its market 
reports and shipping register. Among the favourite weekly Journals 
are the comic papers Punch and Fun ; the Illustrated papers. Il- 
lustrated London News, Graphic, Illustrated Times, Pictorial World, 
Sporting and Dramatic News, and Queen (for ladles) ; and the su- 
perior literary journals and reviews, Athenaeumy Academy, Specta- 
tor, and Saturday Review. The Weekly Dispatch, the Observer (4d.), 
Lloyd's, Reynolds', and the Referee are Sunday papers. 

The following are journals supported by limited sections of the com- 
munity. 

The Field (weekly) is the principal journal of field-sports and other 
subjects interesting to the 'country gentleman''; and next is Land cmd 
Water, also weekly. BelVs Life in London and the Sporting Times are the 
chief organs of the racing public, and the Era of the theatrical world. 

Science and Art Journals: Journal of the Society of Arts^ Popular 
Science Review, Nature^ Science Gossip, Knowledge, The Electrician, Science 
and Art, Scientific and Literaiy Review, Journal of Photography, Chemical 
News, organ of the Inventors'" Institute. — Journals and Transactions of 
the Qeological, Astronomical, and other learned societies. 

Commercial and Professional Journals (weekly): The EconomiH, the 
leading commercial and financial authority; Agricultural Gazette; Com 
Trade Journal; Farmer; Mark Lane Express, mainly relied upon for market 
prices; Capital and Labour, patronised by trades-unions, mechanics, etc.; 
Engineer, Engineering Journal , for mechanics, surveyors, and contractors ; 
Builder, devoted to building, designs, sanitation, and domestic comfort; 
Architect; Colliery Guardian; Mining Journal; Gardeners^ Chronicle; Bui- 
lionist ; Investor's Guardian ; Metropolitan, devoted to London borough and 
parish interests, gas and water supply, rates, improvements ; Railway Jour- 
nal; Money Market Review; Joint Stock Companies Journal; Public Health. 

The Anglo-American Times (26 Basinghall Street; id.), the American 
Traveller (4 Langham Place), and the American Register (446 Strand; 
Sd.) are weekly American papers, published in London. The following 
are the London offices of a few leading American papers: — New York 
Herald, 33 Comhill; New York Tribune, 26 Bedford Street, W. C; New 
York Associated Press, 62 Gresham Street, E. C. ; Boston Daily Herald, 
446 Strand; Toronto Mail, 446 Strand; Toronto Globe, 86 Fleet Street. 
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7. Baths. 

(Those marked f are or include Turkish baths.) 
Albany Baths^ 83 York .Road, Westminster Bridge Road. 
t Argyll Baths^ 10a Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New 
Broad Street, 
t BeWs Baths, 119 Buckingham Palace Road; Turkish hath 3«. 
Bermondsey Baths (public), 39 Spa Road, Bermondsey. 
Bloomsbury and St. Oiles Baths (public), with swimming bath, 
Endell Street, 
t Bryning*8, 191 Blaekfriars Road. 
+ Burtons, 182 and 184 Euston Road. 
+ Charing Cross Baths, Northumberland Ayenue. 
Chelsea Swimming Baths, 171 King's Road, Chelsea. 
City of London Baths, 100-106 Golden Lane. 
Crown Swimming Baths, Kennlngton Oval, 
t EarVs Court Baths, Earl's Court. 

+ Faulkner's Baths, 26 Villiers Street, by Charing Cross Station; 
50 Newgate Street, E.C.; 8 Little Bridge Street , E. C, close to 
Ludgate Hill Station ; at Fenchurch Street Station. These establish- 
ments, with lavatories, hair-cutting rooms, etc., are convenient 
for travellers arriving by rail. 

Floating Swimming Bath, moored to the Thames Embankment, 
near Charing Cross Railway Bridge (water pumped through Alters). 
+ Ford's, 48V2 Kensington High Street. 

OalvanO'EUctric Baths, 54 York Terrace, Regent's Park, 
t Qrosvenor Baths, 119 Buckingham Palace Road. 
t King's Cross Turkish Baths, 9 Caledonian Road, King's Cross. 

Lambeth Baths (public), 156 Westminster Bridge Road. 
t London and Provincial Turkish Baths ('The Hammam'), 76 Jer- 
myn Street. 

Metropolitan Baths, with swimming bath, 89 Shepherdess Walk, 
City Road. 

Old Roman Bath (adjoining bath, see p. 139), 5 Strand Lane 
(famous for the coldness of its water). 

Paddington Baths (public). Queen's Road, Bayswater. 
St. Oeorge^s Baths (public), 8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
and 88 Buckingham Palace Road. 

St. Jameses Baths(;pvLb\ic'), 16-18 Marshall Street, Golden Square. 
St, Martin's Baths (public). Orange Street, Leicester Square. 
St, Marylebont Baths (public), 181 Marylebone Road. 
St, Pancras Baths (public), 70 a King Street, Camden Town. 
t Savoy Turkish Baths, Savoy Street, Strand. 
+ Terminus Turkish Baths, 19 Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
t Turkish Baths, 23 Leicester Square. 
WenlocJc Baths, with swimming bath, WenlockRoad, City Road. 
Westminster Baths (public), 34 Great ?^m\\.\i^VtfteX,Ni ^^VaAw&ter. 
W/titeehapel Baths (public), Goulfttoiv ^(\\\«tfe, ^\v\\.fc^v^^\. 
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Hot and cold baths of variouB kinds may be obtained at the baths 
above mentioned at charges varying from 6d. upwards. The Public Baths, 
which are plainly but comfortably fitted up, were instituted chiefly for 
the working classes, who can obtain cold baths here for as low a price 
as Id., from which the charges rise to 6d. or 8d. Most of these establish- 
ments include swimming baths. Many of the private baths have most 
elegant appointments. 

8. Shops, Bazaars, and Markets. 

The Co-operatiYe System. 

Shops aboand everywhere. In the hnsiness-qnarten nsually 
visited by strangeis, it is rare to see a house without shops on tlie 
ground-floor. Prices are almost invariably fixed, so that bargaining 
is unnecessary. Some of the most attractive shops are in Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, Piccadilly, Bond Street, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Cheapslde, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ludgate Hill. 

The following is a brief list of some of the best (and, in many 
cases, the dearest) shops in London ; it is, however, to be observed 
that other excellent shops abound in all parts of London, in many 
cases no whit inferior to those here mentioned. Besides shops con- 
taining the articles usually purchased by travellers for their personal 
use, or as presents, we mention a few of the large dep6ts of famous 
English manufactures, such as cutlery, pottery, and water-colours. 

Agricultukal Implements : — Burgess §r Co., 51 Ilolborn 
Viaduct and 51 Farringdon Street; Clayton ^ ShuttUworth, 78 
Ijombard Street ; Ransomes, SimSj^Jefferies, 9Gracechurch Street. 

Artists' Coloxtrmbn : — Ackermann, 191 Regent Street (water- 
colours); Newman, 24 Soho Square; Roumey ^ Co., 64 Oxford 
Street ; Wvmot ^ NewtoHj 37 Rathbone Place. 

Bonnets, Ladies', see Milliners and Hatters. 

Bookbinders : — Bedford, 91 York Street, Westminster ; Kelly, 
7 Water Street, Strand ; Bivihre, 15 Heddon Street, Regent Street ; 
Zaehnsdorf, 36 Catherine Street, and 14 York Street, Covent Garden; 
Bookbinders' Co-operative Society, 17 Bury Street, Bloomsbury. 

Booksellers : — Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly ; Bumpus, 350 Ox- 
ford Street ; Butterworth ^ Co, (law books), 7 Fleet Street ; Harrison 
^ Sons, 59 Pall Mall; Griffith ^ Farran , 2 Ludgate Hill; Oood- 
man, 407 Strand ; Olaisher, 95 Strand ; Stanford, 55 Charing Cross 
(maps, etc.); Bain, 1 Haymarket; Bickers^ Son, 1 Leicester Square ; 
Gilbert ^ Field, 67 Moorgate Street; Stoneham, 78 & 129 Cheap- 
side, 44 Lombard Street, 129 Fenchurch Street, 39 Walbrook, etc. ; 
Soiheran ^ Co, , 36 Piccadilly and 136 Strand. — Foreign Book- 
sellers: — Dulau ^ Co., 37 Soho Square; Trubner^Co., 57-59 
Ludgate Hill ; Williams ^ Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street , Covent 
Garden; Hachette, 18 King William Street, ^ft%\.^\x^w$L\ ^^J^^.^ 
270 Strand; TAimm, 24 Brook Street, XlauoNW ^cvv\wei\ "BatVKfe.* 8? 
Lowell, 14 Great MarlhoTough Street; Rolandi, ^X*^ ^ftxw««. ^'vx^^'^* 
Ouaritch, 15 Piccadilly; Roques, 51 H\gYv UoWwTW, SiegU,^^^"^^ 
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Street; Dorr ell ^ Soriy 15 Cliaring Cross. — Secondhand Book- 
sellers : — Quaritch, see above ; Toovey, ill Piccadilly; Sotheran, 
see above; Beeves^ Turner, 196 Strand; Henry Stevens , 115 St. 
Martin's Lane; Jones, 11 Queen Street, Cheapside; Pickering 4r 
Chatto, 66 Haymarket. 

BooTMAVEBS, 860 Slioemakers. 

Oabpbts : — Gregory # Co.^ 212-216 Regent Street, and 44-46 
King Street, Golden Square; Hampton ^ Sons, 8-10 Pall Mall 
East; Shoolbred ^ Co., 151-158 Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 
Grafton Street East; Marshall ^ 8nelg¥ove^ 334-348 Oxford Street; 
Lapworth , 22 Old Bond Street ; Waugh ^ Son, 6 and 8 Goodge 
Street; Cardinal ^ Harford (Turkisb carpets), 108 and 109 High 
Holbom ; Oraham ^ Orossmith, 32 Newgate Street ; Tyler ^ Son, 

21 Garrick Street; Bontor ^ Co., 36 Old Bond Street. 
Chemical Apparatus : — Griffin ^ Sons, 22 Garrick Street, 

Co vent Garden; Horned Thomthwaite, 416 Strand. 

Chemists. Prichard, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street ; WUkirwon, 
270 Regent Street; Cooper, 66 Oxford Street; Squire ^ Sons, 413 
Oxford Street; Bell ^ Co., 225 Oxford Street; Abrahams ^ Co, 
(Davis), 7 Princes Buildings, Coventry Street; Challice, 34Villiers 
Street, Strand ; Corbyn, Stacey, ^ Co,, 300 High Holbom and 86 
New Bond Street; Pond, 68Fleet Street ; iVwrt^rKj^ Co., 390 Strand; 
Savory ^ Moore, 143 New Bond Street; Thomas, 1 Upper St Mar- 
tin's Lane (moderate prices). 

China, see Glass. 

CiGABS: — Cigar Divan, 102 Strand; Carreras, 1 Wardour 
Street, and 98 Regent Street ; Frihourg ^ Treyer, 34 Haymarket, 
and 3 Leadenball Street; Ponder, 48 Strand; Marcoviteh ^ Co., 
11 Air Street, Regent Street; Benson, 296 Oxford Street; Benson 
^ Hedges, 13 Old Bond Street ; Carlin, 145 Regent Street ; Wolff, 
PhiUips, ^ Co. , 11 Regent Street. — Cigars in London are rather 
an expensive luxury, as at least 6d. must be paid to obtain a 
really good one, while 3(2. is the lowest price that will secure a 
tolerable 'weed'. Fair Manilla cheroots, however, may be obtained 
for 2d. or 3(i. Smoking is not so universal in England as in America 
or on the Continent , and is prohibited in many places where it is 
permitted in other countries. 

Clocks, see Watchmakers. 

CuTLBBY : — Asprey # Son, 166 New Bond Street, and 22 Albe- 
marle Street ; Holtzapffel ^ Co. , 64 Charing Cross, and 127 Long Acre; 
Lund, 25 Fleet Street, and 56-57 Cornhill; Mappin Brothers, 
67 King William Street , City , and 220 Regent Street ; Mappin ^ 
Webb, 158-162 Oxford Street, and Mansion House Buildings, comer 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria Street ; Verinder, 79 St. Paurs 
OhuTohyajd ; Bodgers ^ Sons, 4 Cullum Street, City; Weiss ^ Son, 
^2 Strand; lienetfink, 89 Cheapside. Ti«t\e\\xw%-\i*^ ^ writing- 
eaaea, diapatch-boxeB, etc., are also ao\A. at uio^X. ot >()^«^^ ^o^*'. 
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Dentists : — Ritchie ^ Duplock, 9 Grenbonni Street, I^icestcr 
Square; O. H. Jones, 57 Great Russell Street; Coffin (American), 
94 Cornwall Gardens; JPicrrepotrU (American), 22 Old Burlington 
Street; Moseley ^ 448 Strand; EskeU (Ameriean), 446 Strand; 
E. A. Jones, 129 Strand; EskeU, 25 Hanover Square; American 
Dental Institute^ 55 St. James's Street; EskeU ^ Sons, 58 Ludgate 
Hill ; Clifford, 8 Grosvenor Street; Stone ^ Dominy, 35 & 48 St. 
Martin's Lane; Stent, 5 CoYentry Street, Haymarket; Crucifix 
Canton, 40 St. Martin's Lane ; B, L. Moseley, 312 Regent Street; 
Brovming, 133 Oxford Street; Oabriel, 57 New Bond Street 

I>BAFBB8, see Haberdashers. 

Dbuooists, see Chemists. 

Engsatikgs: — Colnaghi ^ Co., 13 and 14 Pall Mall Kast; 

Graves, 6 Pall Mall; Boussod, VcUadon, ^ Co, (successors of 

Qowpil ^ Co.), 116 & 117 New Bond Street; R. Dodson, 147 

Strand; Maclean, 7 Haymarket; Lefhvre, 1a King Street, St 

James's Square. 

FuBBiEBs: — Back, 241 Regent Street; International Fur 
Store, 163 Regent Street; Jeffs, 244 Regent Street; Swan ^' 
Edgar, 39-53 Regent's Quadrant ; Marshall ^ Snelgrove , 334-348 
Oxford Street; Nicholay, 170 Oxford Street; Poland, 190 Oxford 
Street; Peter Robinson, 216-226 Oxford Street; Russ, 70 New Bond 
Street; Court Fur Stores, 352 Strand; PhiUips, 52 Newgate Street 
(moderate); Maishman, 14 Cheapside. 

Glass and Poboelain: — PhiUips, 155 New Bond Street; 
Copeland ^ Sons, 12 Charterhouse Street; Mortlock ^ Sons, 
18 Regent Street ; DanieU ^ Co., 129 New Bond Street ; PeUatt ^ 
Wood, 25 Baker Street; Standish, 58 Baker Street ; OsUr, 100 Ox- 
ford Street; PhiUips, 175-179 Oxford Street ; Grimes, 83 New Bond 
Street; Green, 107 Queen Victoria Street; Gardner, 453 Strand; 
Pearce, 39 Ludgate Hill ; Salviati, 213 Regent Street (mosaics). 

Glotbs : — Dent, AUeroft, ^ Co. (celebrated firm, wholesale 
only ; Dent's gloves are obtainable at all the retail shops), 97-99 
Wood Street; Wheeler, 16 and 17 Poultry, and Queen Victoria 
Street, City. Also at all the haberdashers' and hosiers' shops. 

Gk)LDSinTHs AND Jewbllebs : — Emanuel, 45 Albemarle 
Street; Gass ^ Co., 166 Regent Street ; Howell, James, ^ Co., 5, 7, 
and 9 Regent Street; Garrard^ Co., 25 Haymarket; Lambert^ 
Co., 10-12 Coventry Street, Haymarket , Hancocks ^ Co. , 38 and 
39 Bruton Street; Hunt ^ RoskeU, 156 New Bond Street; Streeter 
^ Co., 18 New Bond Street; EUeington ^ Co., 22 Regent Street 
and 42 Moorgate Street (electro-plate) ; Packer, 76 Regent Street ; 
Goldsmiths' Alliance, 11 and 12 Comhill; Watherston ^ Son , 12 
Pall Mall East; Crouch (Scottish jewellery), 264 Regent Street. 

Gun and liipLB Makers: — Wtitlf^ Richards^ V1''i '^c^ ^^^^ 
Street; Ripby ^ Co., 72 St Jameft'ft Stie^t^ Putdc^.^ feo\^^^ 
House, Soatb Audley Street; Henri/, lift Ya\\^%X\% Bou^oJiX ^'^ 
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Bennet Street, St. James^B Street; Orant, 67a St. James's Street; 
Colt's Fire Arms Company, 14 Pall Mall. 

Habebdashsbs : — Hitchcock ^ Co., 69-74 St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; Lewis ^ AUeriiyy, 193-197 Regent Street ; MarsluiU ^ Snelgrove, 
334-348 Oxford Street; Redmayne 4r Co., 19-20 New Bond Street; 
Russell ^ Allen, 17-20 Old Bond Street; Shoolbred ^ Co,, 151-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street East ; Swan ^ 
Edgar, 39-53 Quadrant, Regent Street, and9-ll Piccadilly; Howell, 
James, ^ Co., 5 Regent Street; Peter Robinson, 216-226 Oxford 
Street; Wallis ^ Co., 7 Holhorn Circus ; Capper, 69, 70 Grace- 
church Street, City ; Liberty (Oriental fahrics), 142 & 218 Regent 
Street; Debenham ^ Freebody , 27-33 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square; Whiteley , Westhourne Groye, Bayswater; Waterloo 
House, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall East ; Jay, mourning warehouse, 
243-253 Regent Street; Scott Adie, for Scotch goods , 115 Regent 
Street; Coulson ^ Co., 11 Pall Mall East; Mrs. Washington Moon, 
16 New Burlington Street (baby linen) ; Edmonds , 47 Wigmore 
Street (children) ; Locked Co., 8 Savile Row; Hamilton ^ Co,, 326 
Regent Street; Co-operative Needlewomen, 34 Brooke Street, Ilolborn. 

Uatte&s : — Lincoln ^ Bennett, 1-3 Sackville Street and 40 
Piccadilly ; Heath, 107 Oxford Street ; Cole , 156 Strand ; Cater ^ 
Co., 56 Pall Mall; Christy ^ Co., 35 Gracechurch Street, City; 
Truefitt, 14 Old Bond Street and 20 Burlington Arcade ; Scott ^ Co,, 
1 Old Bond Street. — Ladies' Hattbbs : — Mrs. Heath j 25 St. 
George's Place, Hyde Park Corner; Miss Lockwood, 36 South 
Audley Street. 

India-bubbeb Wabes, see Waterproof Goods. 

Jbwellebs, see Goldsmiths. 

Lace and Ladies' Undbbclothing : — Steinmann , 18 Picca- 
dilly; Mrs. Addley - Bourne , 174 Sloanc Street; Colman, 172 
Rcgont Street. 

Lbathbb Goods (dressing-cases, dispatch-boxes, etc.): — Needs, 
128 Piccadilly ; Leuchars, 38 Piccadilly ; West, 9 King Street, St. 
James's Street. Comp. Cutlery. 

MiLLiNEBs : — Elise, 170 Regent Street ; Louise , 210 and 266 
Regent Street; Moret, 68 New Bond Street; Pauline, 259 Regent 
Street; Ferryman, 20 Brook Street; Michard, 2 Hanover Square; 
Mrs. Stratton, 104 Piccadilly ; Worth etCie., 134 New Bond Street. 

Music-Sbllebs : — Boosey 4' Co., 295 Regent Street ; Chappell ^ 
Co. , 49-52 New Bond Street ; Cocks ^Co., 6 New Burlington Street ; 
Cramer^ Co., 199-209 Regent Street; Novello, Ewer, ^Co., 1 Ber- 
ners Street, Oxford Street; Hammond^ Co., 5 Vigo Street, Regent 
Street ; Metzler ^Co., 40-43 Great Marlborough Street; Augener, 86 
Newgate Street; Keith ^ Prowse, 48 Cheapside, and Northumber- 
land Avenue, Charing Cross. 

Opticians : — Elliott Brothers , 101 St, Martin's Lane ; Dall- 
>neyerf 19 Bloomabury Street ; Home ^ THomthMjaite, ^^V^ ^\.t»5A\ 
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Negretti ^ Zambra, Holboin Viaduct, CharterhouBe Street, 45 Corn- 
hill, and 122 Regent Street; CaUaghan, 23a New Bond Street; 
DoUond ^ Cb., 1 Ludgate Hill; Cox, 98 Newgate Street. 

Pekfumebs ; — Atkinson, 24 Old Bond Street ; Bayley ^' Co., 17 
GockBpur Street; Piesse ^ Lubin, 2 New Bond Street; Bimmel, 9() 
Strand, 128 Regent Street, and 24 Cornhill; OattU 4' Peirce, 14 
Old Bond Street ; Breidenbach, 157 New Bond Street. 

Photograph-Sbllebs : — J. Qerson, 5 Rathbone Place (pho- 
tographs of the pictureB in the National Gallery, etcO ; Autotype 
Fine Art Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street; Mansell, 271-273 Ox- ' 
ford Street; Marion (photographic materials), 23 Soho Square; 
London Stereoscopic Company ^ 54 Cheapside and 108 Regent 
Street; Spooner, 379 Strand. 

Pianopobtb-Makxjfactu&bbs : — Broadwood ^Sons, 33 Great 
Pulteney Street, Golden Square; Collard ^ Collar d, 16 (iros- 
venor Street, 26 Cheapside , and Oval Road, Regent's Park ; Erard, 
Warwick Road, Kensington, and 18 Great Marlborough Street; 
Uopkinaon, 95 New Bond Street. 

Pbbsebyes, etc. (^Italian Warehouses') : — Crosse ^ Blackwell, 
20 and 21 Soho Square, and 77 Dean Street (noted firm for pickles ; 
wholesale); Fortnum, Mason, ^' Co., 181-183 Piccadilly; Castell 
^ Brown, 33-41 Wardour Street (wholesale) ; Hedges 4' Butler, 155 
Regent Street; Cobbett ^ Son, IB Pall Mall. 

Pbentsellebs, see £ngravings. 

Shoemake&s. For gentlemen : — Deroy, 74 Regent Street and 
166 Feuchurch Street; Dowie # Marshall, 455 Strand; Fuchs, 
54 Conduit Street ; Bowley ^ Co. , 53 Charing Cross ; Parker, 
145 Oxford Street; Peal, 487 Oxford Street ; Medti^m, 80 Regent 
Street; fibfty, 20 Pall Mall ; Tuczek\ 109 New Bond Street; HaW, 
6 Wellington Street, Strand; Waukenphast, 60 Uay market; Port^ 
land Boot and Shoe Society, 4 Barrow Hill Road, St. John's Wood ; 
Francis, 40 Maddox Street. — For ladies: — Hook, Knowles, 
^ Co., 66 New Bond Street; Bird, 180 Oxford Street; (Jundry ^' 
5on«, 174 New Bond Street; Hubert, 292 Regent Street ; Thierry, 
70 Itegent Street. — Boots and shoes in London are rather dear 
but of excellent quality. 

Silk Mbbcbbs, see Haberdashers. 

Stationers : — Parkins^ Qotto, 54-62 Oxford Street; Partridge 
^ Cooper, 192 Fleet Street ; MacmicJiael, 42 South Audley Street ; 
Coram, 205 Sloane Street; Webster ^ Larkin, 60 Piccadilly. 

SuBGiCAL Instrument Makers : — Weiss ^' Son , 62 Strand ; 
Krohne # Sesemann , 8 Duke Street , Manchester Square , W. ; 
Hayer ^ Meltzer , 71 Great Portland Street ; Arnold ^ Son, 35-36 
West Smithfleld. 

Tailors : — Poole ^Co., 36-39 Savile Ro\» , \\ft?,ft\\\.^\.\fefe\.^w\.\^- 
duction from formeT cuBtomei required) ; Miles, 'XY 0\^'S>qv\\^'w.^^'^\ 
J\if/fa, BoberU, ^ Parfitt, 75 Jormyu Stieet*, Ketsloke ^ Co^ *^ 
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Hanover Street, Hanover Square; NicoU, 114-120 Regent Street; 
Blarney ^ Son, 62 Charing Cross ; Kimpton^ 105 Strand ; Ralph ^ 
Son, 150 Strand ; Hobson ^ Co., 148 Regent Street ; Meyer ^ Mor- 
timer, 36 Condnit Street; Brown ^ Son, 10 Princes Street, Hano- 
ver Square ; Bum, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall ; Stohwasser ^ Co., 
39 Conduit Street; SttUz, Wain, ^ Co., 10 Clifford Street; Dori, 
73 Piccadilly; Whitaker, 43 Conduit Street; Wray ^ Boby, 78 
Queen Street, Cheapside. — Clerical Tailobs : — Pratt, 23 Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, and 14 Southampton Street; Cox ^ 
Buckley, 28 Southampton Street; Seary, 13 New Oxford Street — 
Lauibs' Tailors: — DorS, 13 George Street, Hanover Square; Red- 
fern, 26 Conduit Street. — Ready-made clothes may be obtained 
very cheaply in numerous large shops (prices usually affixed). 

Tea Merchants : — Ridgway, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City; Strachan ^ Co., 131 Finsbury Pavement; Twining^ Co,, 216 
Strand; Dakin # Co., 1 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 240 Oxford 
Street; Cooper ^ Co., 268 Regent Circus, and 35 Strand. 

Toy Makers : — Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly ; Lowther Arcade, 
Strand; Cremer, 210 Regent Street; Kindergarten Emporium , 57 
Berners Street. 

Tritnk Makers : — Allen, 37 West Strand ; Asprey ^ Son, 166 
New Bond Street, and 22 Albemarle Street ; Southgate, 75 and 76 
Watling Street; Millard, 6 Lisle Street, Leicester Square; Trunk 
Makers' Society, 9 Sherwood Street, Golden Square. — (Strangers 
should be on their guard against the temptation of purchasing 
trunks and portmanteaus in inferior leather marked ^second 
hand' — a common form of fraud in houses of a lower class.} 

Umbrellas and Parasols : — Songster ^ Co., 94 Fleet Street, 
140 Regent Street, 75 Cheapside, and 10 Royal Exchange ; Martin, 
64-65 Burlington Arcade; Brigg, 23 St. James's Street. 

Watchmakers: — Bennett, 64 and 65 Cheapside; Barraud ^ 
Lunds, 49 Cornhill ; Benson, 25 Old Bond Street, and 62 and 64 
LudgateHill; E. Dent ^ Co., 61 Strand; M. F. Dent ^ Co., 33 
Cockspur Street; Frodsham ^ Co., SA Strand. 

Waterproof Goods: — Macintosh ^ Co.. 19 St. Bride Street, 
E. C. (wholesale only) ; Box, 28 Cockspur Street ; Matthews ^ Son, 
58 Charing Cross; Piggott, 117 Cheapside; Edmiston, 14 Cockspur 
Street; Cording, 125 Regent Street; Walkley, 5 Strand. 

Wine Merchants. — There are about 2500 wine merchants in 
London, most of whom can supply fairly good wine at reasonable 
prices. Visitors who occupy private apartments should procure their 
wine from a dealer. The wines at hotels are generally dear and in- 
different. The following are good houses: — Cockbum ^ Co., S 
Lime Street, City; Hedges ^ Butler, 155 Regent Street; OUbey, 
Pantheon, 173 Oxford Street, besides other offices (with a very 
extensive trade in low-priced wines; Claret from is. per bottle, 
ITooA and Afogelle from is. 6d.) •, Fortnum ^ MoAotv, \&\-\ga 
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Piccadilly; Carbonell ^ Co.^ 182 Re^nt Street; O, Tanqueray ^ 
Co,, 5 Pall Mall East; Cockhwn, CampheU.^Co., 151 Piccadilly; 
Basil Woodd ^ Sons, 34 New Bond Street; Bume ^ Turner, 150 
Leadeiihall Street; Ikkw, HoUoway, ^ Co. , 22 Finch Lane, City; 
Payne ^ Sons, 61 St. James's Street. Most of the host-known 
continental wlne-flnns haye agencies in London, the addresses of 
which maybe ascertained from the Post Office Directory. Claret and 
other wines may also be obtained from most of the grocers. 

Bazaars. These emporiums afford pleasant covered walks 
between rows of shops abundantly stocked with all kinds of attrac- 
tive and usefal articles. The most important are the Soho Bazaar, 
4-7 Soho Square and 58 Oxford Street ; London Crystal Palace Bazaar, 
226 Oxford Street ; Baker Street Bazaar , 58 Baker Street ; Opera 
Colonnade, adjoining Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket ; Burling- 
ton Arcade, Piccadilly ; Lowther Arcade, Strand (chiefly for toys and 
other articles at moderate prices) ; The Royal Arcade, 28 Old Bond 
Street. — Among these the Soho Bazaar Is facile princeps. It has 
been in existence for half a century, and is conducted on very strict 
principles. A rental of twelve shillings per week is paid for each 
stall ; some holders rent three or four contiguous stalls. 

Ifarkets. The immense market traffic of London is among the 
most interesting and impressive sights of the Metropolis, and one with 
which no stranger should fail to make himself acquainted. The chief 
markets are held at early hours of the morning, when thoy are visited 
by vast crowds hastening to supply their commissariat for the day. 

The chief Vegetable, Fruit, arhd Flower Market is Covent Garden 
(p. 173), where all kinds of vegetables, fruits, ornamental plants, 
and cut flowers are displayed in richest profusion. The best time 
to visit this market is about sun-rise. 

Billingsgate (p. 110), the great fish-market, as interesting in its 
way as Covent Garden, though pervaded by far less pleasant odours, 
is situated in Lower Thames Street, City, near London Bridge. The 
covered market is a handsome building lately erected, with an open 
front towards the street and a facade on the river. Along the quay 
lie fishing boats, whence the fish are lauded in baskets, and sold first 
to the wholesale, and afterwards to the retail dealers. Oysters and 
other shell-fish are sold by measure, salmon by weight, and other fish 
by number. Large quantities of fish are also conveyed to Billiiigsgato 
daily by railway; salmon chiefiy from Scotland, cod and turbot 
from the Doggerbank, lobsters from Norway, soles from the German 
Ocean, eels from Holland, and oysters from the mouth of the Thames 
and the English Channel. The market commences daily at 5 a. m. 

SmiVifield Market, Newgate Street, City, is the great meat-mar- 
ket of London. The new covered market, opened in 1868^ is moat 
admirably fitted up (comp. p. 95). SubtenaiveaAV \\\\fe% <5.<iww^<5X.N^. 
with the Metropolitan Jiailway, and thence iii^Vie<i\.Vj ^\>;)a. <\\ft^«i- 
tropolitan Cattlo Market. It was once tbe ebiei eatW^ m^ctYfcX. qIVq^v- 
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don, and the famoas Bartholomew Fair was held here down to 1853. 
A large Poultry Market was added to the meat-market in 1876, and 
a Fish Market has been built to the W. 

The new Metropolitan Cattle Market^ Copenhagen Fields, between 
Islington and Camden Town, is the largest in the world. The prin- 
cipal markets are held on Mondays and Thursdays, but on other 
days the traffic is also very considerable. Around the lofty clock 
tower are grouped a post-office, a telegraph station, banks, an en- 
quiry office, shops, etc. At the sides are interminable rows of well- 
arranged stalls for the cattle. — At Deptford is a great Foreign 
Cattle Market^ for cattle imported from the Continent. 

Among the other important markets of London are LeadenhaU 
Market (p. 106), LeadenhaU Street, for poultry and game; Far- 
ringdon Street Market^ at which watercress is one of the chief articles 
sold ; Great Eastern Railway Market, for fish and vegetables ; the 
Elephant and Castle Market, for fish ; and the Shadwell Market, 
£a8t of London Docks , also for fish. Columbia Market, Bethnal 
Green, was erected by the munificence of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, at a cost of 200,000^., for supplying meat, fish, and vege- 
tables to one of the poorest quarters of London. 

The largest Horse Market is TattersaWs , Knightsbridge Green, 
where a great number of horses are sold by auction on every Monday 
throughout the year, and in spring on Thursdays also. Tattersall's 
is the centre of all business relating to horse-racing and betting 
throughout the country, which form the Englishman's substitute 
for the continental lotteries. 

The Co-operative System. The object of this system may be 
described as the furnishing of members of a trading association, 
formed for the purpose, with genuine and moderately-priced goods 
on the principle of ready-money payments, the cheapness being 
secured by economy of management and by contentment with small 
profits. Notwithstanding the opposition of retail and even of whole- 
sale dealers, it has of late years made astonishingly rapid progress 
in London, where there are now about thirty 'co-operative stores^ 
carrying on an immense trade. The chief companies are the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Stores, Victoria Street, Westminster, and the 

Civil Service Supply Association, 

The Civil Service Supply Association consists of sharoholdera , of 
members belonging to the Civil Service, who pay 2$. 6d. a year, and of 
outsiders (who, however, must be friends of member or sharenolders), 
who pay bs. annually. The association now employs 1170 persons, who 
receive salaries amounting in all to 102,0001. annually. The coat of the 
string, paper, and straw used in packing goods for customers amounts 
to 12,0001. a year, and upwards of 26,000r is spent annually for carriage 
and hooking. The sales in 1886 reached the enormous sum of 1,800,0001., 
the net profit being about 27-2 per cent. The articles sold comprise groceries, 
wines, spirits, provisions, tobacco, clothing, books, stationery, fancy goods, 
drugs, and watches. The premises of the association in Queen Victoria 
Street CKo. 136) cost 27,0002., while it has others in Bedford Street, Strand, 
and in Tavistock Street, Co vent Garden. — The sales of the Army and 
Kavy Stores reach a still higher total, amounting to 2,500,0002. per annum. 
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StrsngeiB or Yisitors to London aie, of course, unable to make 
purchases at a co-operatiye store except through a member. 

Co-operative Working Societies. Another application of the 
co-operative system is seen in the yarious associations established 
on the principle of the Co-Partnership of the Workers. 

Among meritorioua societies of this kind the following may be men- 
tioned : Bookbinders* Co-opercUive SoeieUf, 17 Bury Street, Bloomsbury ; Trunk 
and Bag Makers* Society , 9 Sherwood Street, Golden Square ; Ilamilton A 
Co. (shirt -makers), 326 Begent Street; Portland Boot and Shoe Society, 
4 Barrow Hill Road, St. John^s Wood; Women's Printing Society, 21b 
Great College Street, Westminster; Mrs. Alison (Co-operative Needlewomen; 
shirts, etc.), 34 Brooke Street, Holborn; Miss M. Hart (Decorative Co- 
operators' Association), 405 Oxford Street; Bag - Manufacturing Supply 
Association, 11 Moor Lane, E. C; Co-operative Printers ^ Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. 

9. Cabs. Omnibuses. Tramways. Coaches. 

Cabs. When the traveller is in a hurry, and his route docs not 
coincide with that of an omnibus, he had better at once engage a 
cab at one of the numerous cab-stands, or hail one of those passing 
along the street. The ^Four-wheelers\ which are small and un- 
comfortable, hold four persons inside, while a fifth can be accommo- 
dated beside the driver. The two- wheeled cabs, called Hansoms^ 
from the name of their inventor, have seats for two persons only, 
and drive at a much quicker rate than the others. Persons without 
much luggage will therefore prefer a hansom. The driver's seat is 
at the back, so that he drives over the heads of the passengers sitting 
inside. Orders are communicated to him through a small trap-door 
in the roof. — There are now about 10,000 cabs in London, em- 
ploying about 18,000 horses. 

Fares are reckoned by distance, unless the cab is expressly hired 
by time. The charge for a drive of 2 H. or under is is. ; for each ad- 
ditional mile or fraction of a mile 6d. For each person above two, Qd. 
additional is charged for the whole hiring. Two children under 10 years 
of age are reckoned as one adult. For each large article of luggage car- 
ried outside, 2d. is charged; smaller articles are free. The cabman is 
not bound to drive more than 6 miles. Beyond the 4-milo radius from 
Charing Cross the fare is is, for every mile or fraction of a mile. The 
charge for waiting is 6d. for each completed V4 i^i^* ^or four-wheelers, 
and od. for hansoms. The fare by time for the first hour or part of an 
hour is 2s. for four-wheelers, and 2s. Qd. for hansoms. For each additional 
1/4 hr., 6d. and 8d. Beyond the 4-mile radius the fare is 2s. Qd. for the 
first hour, for both 2-wheel and 4-wheel vehicles, and for each additional 
Vi hr. Sd. The driver may decline to drive for more than one full hour, 
or to be hired by time between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Whether the hirer knows the proper fare or not, he is recommended 
to come to an agreement with the driver before starting. 

Each driver is bound to possess a copy of the authorised Book of 
Distances, and to produce it if required. 

In cases of attempted imposition the passenger should demand the 
cabman's number, or order him to drive to the nearest police court or 
station. 

The driver is bound to deposit any articles left in the cab at the 
nearest police station within twenty-four hours, to be claimed by the 
owner at the Head Police Office, Scotland Yard. 
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The Fly it t, lehicle of » aupeiioi description, lesemblini the 
Psriaitn Voiture lU remise, and is admitted to the packs more freely 
than the cabs. Flys must b« spcclallf ordered from a liiery stable 
koopcr, and the charges are of course higher. These vehioles are 
recommended in prBfetonce to caha for dri»ei into the country. 

OmniboMB, of which there are about 200 lines, ccoes the Me- 
tropolis in every direction from eight in the morning till midni|ht. 
The destination of each vehicle (familfuly known as a 'bui), and 
the names of some of the principal streets throngh which it passes, 
are usually painted on the outside. A« they slvays keep to the left 
in dlivfng along the street, the intending passenger should walk on 
that side foi the purpose of hailing one. To pievent ralstalios, be 
had better mention his deltinstion to the conductor before entering. 
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Those who trarel by omnibus should keep themselres provided with 
small change to prevent delay and mistakes. The fare varies from id. 
to 6d., and is in a few cases 9d. For a drive to Richmond, the Crystal 
Palace, and other places several miles from the City the usual fare is 1/. 
A table of the legal fares is placed in the inside of each omnilms. 

Omnibus Limbs. The following is a list of some of the principal 
roates : — 



Kame 



Ciolour 



Route 



Atlas 



BayswaUr 



Bow and Regent 
Circus 

Brampton 



Camberwell Oate 



Camden Town 



Charing Cross and 

Kilbum 
Chelsea 



City Atlas 
Clapham 



Clapton and Ox- 
ford Cireus 

Favorite 



Favorite 



Victoria is King's 
Cross 

Hammersmith 



London Road Car 
Co. 



Light 
green 

Oreen 



Dark 
green 

White 



Yellow 



Yellow 



Bed 

Choco- 
late 



Dark 
green 
Chocol., 
red, or 
green 
Dark 
green 

Dark 
green 

Dark 
green 

White 



Bed 



/ 



Brown 



I 



St. John's Wood, Baker Street, Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, Charing Cross, Westminster 
Bridge, Camberwell Gate; every 10 min. 

Bayswater, Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside. 
Bank, London Bridge, every 3-4 min. ; Days- 
water to Whitechapcl , every 8 min. ; to 
Broad Street and Liverpool Street Stations 
every hour. 

Stratford and Bow, Whiteehapel, Comhlll, 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, Uegent 
Street, Oxford Street; every 10 min. 

Walham Green, Piccadilly, Charing; Cross, 
Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Bank, liroad 
Street) every 20 min. 

Camberwell, Walworth Road, Borough, Lon- 
don Bridge, Gracechurch Street, Shoreditch ; 
every 7 min. 

Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, 
Tottenham Court Road, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charing Cross, Victoria j every 3-5 min. 

Kilburn, Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, Re- 
gent Street, Charing Cross ; every 15 min. 

Chelsea, Sloane Street, Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Bank, and then by Bi.sh()p8ij:atc 
Street and Bethnal Green Road to Old Ford, 
or by Uoorgate Street to Hoxton; every 
20 min. 

Swiss Cottage, St. John's Wood, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Bank ; every 7 min. 

Clapham, Stockwcll, Kennington, London 
Bridge, Gracechurch Street ; every 10-12 min. 

Clapton, Hackney Road, Bishopsgate Street, 

Bank, Cheapside, Holbom, Oxford Street; 

every 20 min. 
Holloway, Pentonville Road, Chancery Lane, 

Strand, Westminster Abbey, Victoria Station ; 

every o min. 
Holloway, Highbury, Islington, City Road, 

Bank, King William Street, London Bridge ; 

every 8 min. 
Victoria, Piccadilly, Long Acre, Great (^ueen 

Street, Russell Square, King's Cross; every 

few minutes. 
Hammersmith, Shaftesbury Avenue, Charing 

Cross Road, Tottenham Court Roa-d.^ K\w^{,'% 

Cross; every few minuVtia. 
West Kensington, Shafteabvu^ \\t\!iw«6^^\\«t\w^ 

Cross Road, Oxford Sttcvil, lAwiT^^^viV ^Vt^iviX 
Station; every few minulea. 
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Name 



Colour 



Boate 



Favorite 
Favorite 
Favorite 

JIampstead 



Islington and Kent 
Road 

Kennington to Char 

ing Ci'oss 
Kilburn 



Kilbwn and Victo- 

iHa Station 
Xing'** Cross 



Kingsland 

Old Ford 
Paddington 

Paddington 



Paddington vid 
New Road 



Piccadilly and St 
Thomases ITospital. 
Putney Bridge 



Royal Blue 

Royal Oak and 
Charing Cross 

Royal Oak and 

Victoria Station 
South JIackney 

Waterloo 



Westbourne Grove 
and Camden Town 
Westminster 



Blue 

Red 

Dark 
green 

Yellow 

Dark 
green 

Bed 

Dark 
green 

Bed 

Light 
green 

Green 

or 
chocol. 
Yell, or 
chocol. 
Yellow 



Yellow 

Light 
green 

Yellow 
White 



Dark 
bine 
Bed 



Bed 
Bed 
Blue 

Brown 
Brown 



Holloway, Islington, Boston Boad, Begent 
Street, Piccadilly, Brompton ; every 15 min. 

Holloway, Islington, Goswell Boad, Bank; 
every 10-15 min. 

Stoke Newington, Essex Boad, Chancery Lane, 
Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria Sta- 
tion; every 20 min. 

Haverstock Hill, Camden Town, Tottenham 
Court Boad, Charing Gross Boad, Piccadilly 
Circus \ every 20 min. 

Jfew IT^orth Boad, City Boad, Moorgate Street, 
London Bridge, Borough, Old Kent Boad; 
every 7 min. 

Bennington Park and Boad, Westminster 
Bridge, Parliament Street; every 6 min. 

Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, Holhom, 
Cheapside, Comhill, Leadenhall Street, 
Aldgate; every 8 min. 

Edgeware Boad, Park Lane, Victoria Station; 
every 12 min. 

Great College Street, King''s Cross, Gray'*8 Inn 
Boad, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, Black- 
friars Bridge, Bennington; every 9 min. 

Dalston, Kingsland Boad, Shoreditch, Bishops- 
gate Street, Gracechurch, London Bridge, 
Borough, Elephant and Castle ; every 5 min. 

Old Ford, Bethnal Green Boad, Shoreditch, 
Bishopsgate, Exchange; every 5 min. 

Kensal Green, Paddington, Edgeware Boad, 
Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside, London 
Bridge ; every V« h'- 

Paddington, Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, 
Holhom, Newgate Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don Bridge ; every 5 min. 

Westbourne Grove, Edgeware Boad, Maryle- 
bone Boad, King's Cross, Islington, City 
Boad, Moorgate Street, King William Street, 
London Bridge ; every 8 min. 

Piccadilly Circus, Charing Cross, Westminster 
Bridge, St. Thoma8''8 Hospital ; every 7 min. 

Putney Bridge, Fulham, Brompton, Piccadilly, 
Strand, Fleet Street, St. PauPs, Cannon 
Street, London Bridge ; every 20 min. 

Victoria Station, Piccadilly, Bond Street, Ox- 
ford Circus; every 5 min. 

Archer Street (Bayswater), Edgeware Boad, 
Oxford Street, Begent Street, Charing Cross ; 
every 8 min. 

Praed Street, Edgeware Boad, Park Lane, 
Victoria Station; every 12 min. 

Victoria Park, Hackney Boad, Shoreditch, 
Bank ; every 10 min. 

Camden Town, York and Albany, Begent Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Elephant and Castle, Gam- 
berwell Gate ; every 7 min. 

Paddington, St. John^s Wood, Begent^s Park, 
Camden Town ; every 15 min. 

Bank, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, West- 
minster, IMmlico ; every 6 min. 
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Tramways. Since 1870 several lines of tramways have been in 

operation in the outlying districts of London. 

The cars of the South London Trcunuafi Co. run from Westminster 
Bridge and London Bridge to Wandsworth, and from Chelsea Bridge to 
Lavender Hill and Glapham Junction. Those of the London Tramways Co. 
run from Westminster Bridge to Brixton, Clapham. New Cross, Green- 
wich, and Peckham ; from Blackfriars Bridge to Brixton, Peckham, and 
Greenwich^ and from Victoria Station to Vauxhall Bridge and Cam]>er- 
well. The London Street TramwaifS Co. runs cars from King''s Cross to 
Kentish Town, and from Euston Boad to Kentish Town, Holloway, and 
Highgate. The lines of the Iforth Metropolitan Trtxmwayt Co. extend from 
Hoorgate Street to Finsbury Park, Stamford Hill, Clapton, Highbury, and 
Highgate; from Aldersgate Street to Hackney, Dalston, and Clapton, and 
to Highgate Archway j^ from Holbom Town Hall to Goswell Road and 
Stamford Hill and to Dalston ; from Canning Town Station to Green Gate ; 
from Stratford to Manor Park; from King''s Cross to Finsbury Park; and 
from Aldgate to Well Street, Victoria Park, Stratford, and Poplar. The 
cars of the London Southern Tramways Co. run from Stockwell to Camber- 
well Green and Norwood, and from Brixton to Loughborough Junction. 
The Southall., Ealing., and Shepherd^s Bush Tramway Co. runs cars from 
Uxbridge Boad to Shepherd's Bush and Acton. The cars are com- 
fortable, and the fares moderate (l-4d.) 

The Highgate Steep Gradient Cable Tramway^ the first of the kind in 
Europe , opened in 1^4, ascends Highgate Hill from Highgate Archway ; 
the cars start every 5min. (fares 2d. up^ id. down; halfway up ic/.). 
The motive power is supplied by an endless wire rope, placed in a tube 
below the surface of the road and kept in motion by a stationary engine 
at one end of the line. Connection between the car and the rope is effect- 
ed by means of a ^gripping attachmenf , passing through a slit in the 
middle of the track. The rope runs between the jaws of the 'gripper', 
which the driver closes when he wishes to start the car, reversing the 
operation and applying the brakes when he wishes to stop. The system 
works with great c£fectivenes8 and a pleasant freedom from noise or dirt. 

Coaches. During the summer months well appointed stage 
coaches run from London to BerUley Priory (near Harrow), Ouild- 
ford, 8L Albana, Virginia Watery etc. Most of them start from the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, between 10 and 11.45 a.m. Tlic 
fares vary from 2^. od. to 14«. ; return-fares one-half or two-thirds 
more ; box seats usually 28, 6d. extra. Many of these coaches are 
driven by the gentlemen who own them. They afford better 
opportunities in many respects for viewing the scenery than railway- 
trains, and may be recommended in fine weather. 

10. Bailways. 

The principal Railway Stations in London are fourteen in num- 
ber. Many of them are now lighted by the electric light. On the 
left (N.) bank of the Thames are the following: — 

I. Enston Square Station, the terminus of the London and 
North Western Railway, Euston Square, near Euston Road and 
Tottenham Court Road. Trains for Rugby, Crewe, Chester, Bangor, 
Holyhead (whence steamers to Irelandy, Birmingham, Shrewsbury ; 
Stafford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leeds, I full; 
Liverpool, Manchester; Carlisle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

II. St. Fancras Station, Euston Road, lo iTiVfe'W . QlYAw^^^^Qf^"?^ 
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Station, the terminus of the Midland Railway. Trains for Camden 
Rond^ Kentish Town, Haverstock HiU, Hendon ; Bedford^ Leieesier, 
Nottingham, Derby, Chesterfield, Normanton, IJuU, York, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Lancaster; Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

III. King's Gross Station, Euston Road, terminus of the Great 
Northern Rail-way. Trains for the N. and N.E.: York, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh; Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool; Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Hertford, Lincoln ; suburban trains to HighgaJU, 
Homsey, Alexandra Park, Bamet, and Edgeware, 

lY. Faddington Station, terminus of the Great Western 
Railway for theW. andS.W. of England (^trains start from the W. 
side of the station). Trains to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire^ 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Oloucestershire, South Wales; 
Windsor, Reading, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Exeter; 
Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
. y . Liverpool Street Station , near Bishopsgate Street , ter- 
minu s of the Great Eastern Railway and East London Line. 
Trains to Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich, Ipswich, Norwich, Lowe- 
stoft, Yarmouth; Cambridge, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, etc.; Beth- 
nal Oreen, Hackney, Clapton, Old Ford, Stratford, Epping Forest, 
Tilbury, Southend ; and through the Thames Tunnel to New Cross, 
Peekham Rye, etc. 

YI. Cliaring Gross Station, on the site of Old Hungerford 
Market, close to Trafalgar Square, terminus of — 

1. The South Eastern Railway via Redhill, Tunbridge, and 
Ashford, to Folkestone and Dover. 

2. The Greenwich Railway, a viaduct borne by brick arches, 
via London Bridge Station, Spa Road, and Deptford, to Greenwich. 

3. The Mid and North Kent Lines to New Cross , Lewisham, 
Beckenham, Bromley, Blackheath, Woolwich, Dartford, ErOh, 
Gravesend, Rochester. 

YII. Cannon Street Station, Cannon Street, City, near the 
Bank and St. Paul's Cathedral, City terminus for the same lines as 
Charing Cross. Trains from Charing Cross to Cannon Street, and 
vice versd, every 10 minutes. 

YIII. Victoria Station, the West End terminus of the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, in Yictoria Street, near Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster. — The following lines issue from 
this station — 

1. The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to Clapham, 
Brixton, Heme Hill, Dulwich, Sydenham Hill, Beckenham, Brom- 
ley, Bickley, Rochester, Chatham, Faversham, Canterbury^ Dover, 
Heme Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate. 

2. Tlio Metropolitan Extension, to Ludgate Hill and Holbom 
Viaduct Station, via Grosvenor Road, Battersea Park, York Road, 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham and North StockweU, Brixton and 
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South StoekweU^ Loughborough Road, CkimbenveU New Road, Wal- 
worth Road, EUphant and Cattle, and Borough Rottd. Trains every 
20 min. 

3. The West London Extension, via BatUnea Park , York 
Road, Battersea, Chelsea, West Brompton , &Jid. Keruington (Ad- 
dison Road), to Paddington Station, 

4. The South London Line, via Grosvenor Road, York Road, 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham Road, Loughborough Road, Dennnirk 
Hill, Peekham Rye, Queen^s Road, Old Kent Road, and South Her- 
mondsey, to London Bridge. 

5. The Bbiohton and Soitth Coast Railway, vii Clapham 
Junction (a most important station for South Loudon), Wandsworth 
Common, Balham, Streatham Hill, Lower Norwood, Gipsy Hill, and 
Crystal Palaee (Low Level Station), to Norwood Junction (see bc- 
lovir), or by Clapham Junction, Wandsworth Common, Balhum. 
Streatham Common, Norhury, Thornton Heath, ^SiASelhurst to Croy- 
don (see below). At both Norwood and Croydon the line joins tlic 
London Bridge and Brighton Line. 

6. The Crystal Palace branch of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway ; stations, Clapham, Brixton, Denmark Hill, Peckhnm 
Rye, Honor Oak, Lordship Lane, Crystal Palace (High Level Station). 

IX. Broad Street Station , terminus of the North London 
Railway. Trains to Shoredilch, Haggerston, and Dalston, where 
the line forks. The rails to the W. run to Mildmay Park, Canon- 
bury, Highbury, Bamsbury, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Hmnp- 
stead, Willesden Junction (an important station for North London. 
stopped at by all the express trains of the N.W. railway), Acton, 
Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, and Kingston. The line to the K. goes 
to Hackney, Homerton, Victoria Park, Old Ford, Bow, and Poplar. 

X. Ludgate Hill Station, near St. Paul's Cathedral and Black- 
friars Bridge, City terminus of the Metropolitan Extension 
(see above), and also of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XI. Eolbom Viaduct Stationi Holbom Viaduct, for the same 
trains as Ludgate Hill Station. 

XII. St. Paul's Station, Queen Victoria Street, a terminus of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XIII. Eenchnrcli Street Station, near the Bank, on the S. side 
of Fenchurch Street, terminus of the Blaokwall Railway to 
Shadwell, Stepney, Limehouse, West India Docks, Poplar, ATiii Black- 
wall, and of the Tilbury, Gravbsbnd, and Southent) Railway. 

On the right (S.) bank of the Thames : — 

XIV. London Bridge Station, the terminus of the Brighton 
AND South Coast Railway, vial New Cross, Brockley, Forest Hill, 
Sydenham (Crystal Palace), Penge, Norwood Junction (where the 
line from Victoria station, see above, joins), Croydon (see also 
above), Caterham, Red Hill Junction (branch to the W. for Rtiqaie^ 

Baeuekkr, London. 6lh Edit. ^ 
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Box Hill, and Dorking ; to the E. for Dover), Three Bridget (for 
Arundel), &nA Hay ward's Heath (junction for Lewes and Newhaven), 
to Brighton. Also to Chichester and Portsmouth for the Isle of Wight. 
London Bridge Station was formerly the chief station for the trains 
to Folkestone and Dover , but now all the trains cross to Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross. 

XV . Waterloo Station » Waterloo Road , Southwark, terminus 
of the South Western Railway, consists of two parts — 

1. The Northern (entrance on the E. and N.E.), for the line to 
Reading by Vauxhall, Clapham Junction, Wandsworth, Putney, and 
Barnes. At Barnes the line forks ; the branch to the right (N.) leads 
to Chiswick, Kew, Brentford, Isleworth, and Hounslow ; that to the 
left to Mortlake, Richmond, Twickenham, Kingston, and Windsor, 

2. The Southern (entrance on the S. side), for the line to 
Southampton, Portsmouth (Isle of Wight) , Exeter , Plymouth , etc. 
The nearest stations to London on this line are Vauxhall, Clapham, 
Wimbledon, Coomhe- Maiden , Surbiton (for Kingston), Thames 
Ditton, and Hampton Court. 

On all the English lines the first-class passenger is entitled to carry 
112/6. of luggage free, second-class dOlb., and third-class 60lb. The com- 
panies, however, rarely make any charge for overweight. On all inland 
routes the traveller should see that his luggage is duly labelled for his 
destination, and put into the right van, as otherwise the railways are 
not responsible for its transport. Travellers to the Continent require to 
book their luggage and obtain a ticket for it, after which it gives them 
no farther trouble. 

Smukino is forbidden in all the carriages except the Smoking com- 
partments"', under a penalty of 40*. 

Metropolitan or Underground Bailways. 

An important artery of Intramural' traffic is afforded by the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways. These lines, 
which for the most part run under the houses and streets by means 
of tunnels, and partly also through cuttings between high walls, 
form a complete belt (the 'inner circle') round the whole of the 
inner part of London, while various branch-lines diverge to the 
outlying suburbs. The Midland, Great Western, Great Northern, 
and other railways run suburban trains in connection with the Me- 
tropolitan lines. The Metropolitan Railway Company now conveys 
about 81 million passengers annually, or upwards of 1^2 million 
per week, at an average rate of about twopence per journey. Over 
the quadruple part of the line, between Farringdon street and 
Moorgate street, 1537 trains run every week-day. The stations on 
the underground lines are the following (see Railway Map) : — 

Mark Lane, for the Tower of London; the Mint, Corn Exchange, 
Billingsgate, and the Docks. 

Aldgate, Houndsditch , corner of Leadenhall and Fenchurch 

Streets, for Mincing Lane, Whitechapol, Minories, and the East End. 
Branch Link to Shaditell, Wapping, Rctherhi*he, Depfford Rnttd, and 
Went Cross. 
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BishopBgate » near the Liverpool Street (Great Eastern ; aub- 
way) and Broad Street (North of London) stations. 

Moorgate Street, close to Finsbnry Girons, 5 min. from the 
Bank, chief station for the City. 

AldexBgate Street , Long Lane , near the General Post Office 
and Smithfleld Meat Market (branch-line to the latter, see p. 26 ) ; 
change for Lndgate Hill , Crystal Palace, and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

Farringdon Street, in Clerkenwell, Y4 M. to the N. of Ilolboni 
Viaduct, connected with Holbom Vkuiuct and Ludgate JJiU stations 
(see p. 33) ; trains to and from the latter (London , Chatham, and 
Dover Railway) every 10 min. 

King's Gross, comer of Pentonville Road and Gray's Inn Road, 
connected with the Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

Oower Street, near Euston Square (North Western) Terminus. 

Portland Scad, Park Square, at the S.E. angle of Regeiit't^ 
Park, ^2 ^* from the S. entrance of the Zoological Gardens (by 
the Broad Walk) ; omnibus to Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus 
in connection with the trains. 

Baker Street, comer of York Place, another station for the Bot- 
anic and Zoological Gardens. A little to the E., in Marylebonc 

Road, is Madame Tussaud's (p. 42). 

Bbanch Limb to 8L John's Wood Ro€»d (for Lord''8 Cricket Ground), 
Marlborough Road^ SwUs Cottcige^ Finehley Road^ West HampsteaJ, Kilbiirn- 
Brondesbury^ Willesden Oreen^ Kingshury-Necuden (with the extensive works 
of the Metropolitan Bailway), and Earroio. 

Edg^are Scad, Chapel Street. 

Bbanch Linb to Bishop's Roud^ Royal Oak, Westboume Parky Notting 
Hill (the last two stations are both near Kensal Green Cemetery), LalitMr 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, Hammersmith (trains every 15 min.) ; also tu Turn- 
ham Green (Bedford Park Estate), Ounnersbury, Kew Gardens. Richmond 
(trains every half-hour, £rom Bishop's Uoad to Richmond in 28 min.) — 
From Latimer Boad branch-line to the left to Uxbridge Road, Addison 
Road (Kensingtoni for Olympia, p. 43). Earls Court, 9.nA. Br oinpton (Glou- 
cester Rot»d), see below ^ trains every V^t br. — Omnibus to Kilburn. 

Praed Street (Faddington) , opposite the Great Western Hotel 
and the Paddington Station. 

Queen's Scad (Bayswater), N. side of Kensington Gardens. 

Hotting Hill Gate, Notting Hill High Street, for the E. part of 
Notting Hill. 

Kensington High Street, Kensington, Vs ^* ^^^^ Holland 
House and Park. 

Brompton (Gloucester Boad). 

Bbanch Lines to West Brompton, Addison Road, EarVs Court, Putney 
Bridge, Acton, Ealing, Kew and Richmond, etc. 

South Kensington,Cromwell Road, for South Kensington Museum 
(3 min. to the N.), Natural History Museum, Albert Hall, Albert 
Memorial, Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

Sloane Square, near Chelsea Hospital, station for Battersea Park. 

Victoria, opposite Victoria Terminus (London , Chatham, and 
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Dover and Brighton Railways), with which it is connected by a 
subway, and ^4 M. from Buckingham Palace. 

St. James's Park , Tothill Street , near Birdcage Walk , to the 
S. of St. James's Park. 

WegtminsteT Bridge, Victoria Embankment , at the W. end of 
Westminster Bridge , station for the Houses of Parliament , West- 
minster Abbey, etc. 

CliariiLg CroBfly near Hungerford Bridge, for Charing Gross, 
Trafalgar Square, and West Strand. 

Temple, between Somerset House and the Temple, below 
Waterloo Bridge, station for the new Law Courts. 

BlackfriarSy Bridge Street, adjacent to Blackfriars Bridge, below 
the St. Paul's Station of the London, Chatham, & Dover Railway, 
and near Ludgate Hill Station (p. 33). From Westminster to Black- 
friars the line runs below the Victoria Embankment (p. 111). 

Kansion House , corner of Cannon Street and Queen Victoria 
Street, station for St. Paul's. 

Cannon Street, below the terminus of the South Eastern Rail- 
way, the station nearest the Bank and the Exchange. 

The Monument, at the comer of Eastcheap, station for the 
Monument, London Bridge, and the Coal Exchange. 

Trains run on the main line (inner circle) in both directions 
from 6 a.m. to nearly midnight, at intervals of 5-10 min. during 

the day, and of 15 min. before o a.m. or after 8 p.m. 

The stations generally occupy open sites, and are lighted from above, 
many of them being roofed with glass. At night some of them are now 
lighted with electric light. The carriages are comfortable and roomy, 
and are lighted with gas. The booking-office is generally on a level 
with the street, at the top of the flight of stairs leading down to the 
railway. The official who checks the tickets points out the right plat- 
form , while the tickets themselves are marked with a large red O or I 
(for ^outer** and Mnner* line of rails), corresponding with notices in the 
stations. After reaching the platform the traveller had better enqnire whe- 
ther the train for his destination is the first that comes up or one of those 
that follow. It may, however, be useful to know that the trains of the 
^inncr circle' have one white light on the engine; trains between Ham- 
mersmith and New Cross have one white and one blue light, between 
Hammersmith and Aldgate two blue lights, and between Richmond and 
Aldgate two white lights. The terminus towards which the train is tra- 
velling is also generally placarded on the front of the engine. Above the 
platforms hang boards indicating the points at which the different classes 
of carriage are drawn up ; the first-class carriages are in the middle of the 
train. The names of the stations are called out by the porters, and are 
always painted at difTerent parts of the platform and on the lamps, though 
frequently difficult to distinguish from the surrounding advertisements. 
As the stoppages are extremely brief, no time should be lost either in 
taking seats or alighting. Passengers leave the platform by the *Way 
<)ut\ where their tickets are given up. Those who are travelling with 
through-tickets to a station situated on one of the branch-lines show 
their tickets at the junction where carriages are changed, and where 
the officials will indicate the proper train. — Comp. the time-tables of 
the companies. 

The fares are extremely moderate, seldom exceeding a shilling even 
for considerable distances. Return-tickets are issued at a fare and a half. 
At first, in order to make himself acquainted with the Metropolis, the. 
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stranger will naturally prefer to make use of omnibuses and catis. }iut 
wben his first curiosity is satisfied he will probably often avail hims«>ir 
of the easy, rapid, and economical mode of travelling afforded by the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

11. Steamboats. 

Owing to the union of most of the companies possessing stcani- 
boats for Thames traffic, the ^London Steamboat Company' now 
commands the whole route from Hampton Court towards the west to 
Southend and Sheemess on the east, while the fares and time- 
tables have been re-adjusted. On this great length of river, with 
all its sinuosities, there are no less than 48 piers or landing-pla- 
ces , 26 on the north or left bank, and 22 on the south or right. 
Above Vauxhall Bridge are Nine Elms, PimlieOy Battersea Park, 
CJielseGf Battersea Bridge, Battersea Square, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, Teddington, and Hampton Court. 
Between the bridges, as the reach between Vauxhall Bridge on the 
west and London Bridge on the east is sometimes called , are the 
piers at Millhank, Lambeth, Westminster , Charing Cross, Waterloo, 
Temple, Blackfriars, 8t. PauVs Wharf, and three near London 
Bridge, Below all the bridges are Cherry Gardens (in no sense 
corresponding with its name), Thames Tunnel, Olobe Stairs, Lime- 
house, West India Dock, Commercial Dock , Millwall, Greenwich, 
Isle of Dogs, Cuhitt Town, Blackwall, Charlton, Woolwich, North 
Woolwich, Erith, Greerihithe, Rosherville, Gravesend, Southend, and 
Sheemess, where the Nore light-ship is reached, and the estuary of 
the Thames expands into the German Ocean. Several of tlie above- 
named stopping-places are now little used. Some of tlie larger 
steamers from London Bridge extend their trips to Margate, Rams- 
gate, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich, and Ipswich. 

The following is a list of the intervals of starting from the principal 
piers (in summer), and also of the fares. Return-tickets at reduced rates. 
For short distances the fares are id.. IVad., or 2d. 

London Bridge to Chelsea every 10 min. (dd.). 

Chelsea to Putney (2d.), Hammersmith (-id.), and Keio (6d.), every Va lir. 
in summer. 

London Bridge (tide and weather permitting) to Richmond, Ttoickenhnm, 
Teddington (fare to each of these is. ; return Is. 6d.), Kingston^ and Hamil- 
ton Court {is. 6d. ; return 2s. 6(l.)i every Va hr. during summer, 

London Bridge to Commercial Dock., every V* h^- (3d.). 

London Bridge to Oreentoich (4d.) and Woolwich (8d.), every V2 hr- 

London Bridge to Rosherville (saloon 2s. 3d. , fore-cabin i.*. 9d., in- 
cluding admission to the Gardens) and Oravesend (is. 4d. , return 2.«.); 
and on from Oravesend to Southend and Sheemess (is. 4d. ; return 25.), 
during summer 3-4 times daily. 

On Sundays and holidays the fare is raised for most of the shorter 
trips. Although the steamers cannot all he described as comfortable, they 
at any rate afford an excellent survey of the traffic on the Thames 'below 
bridge' and of the smiling beauties of it^ banks 'ahovc\ A useful Penny 
Guide, with times, fares, and a map, is published by the company in 
summer. 
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12. Theatres. 



Tlic performance at many of the Loudon theatres begins about 
7 and lasts till 11 p. m. ; but the latter part of the representation 
is apt to be more of a fatigue than a pleasure. At some houses 
the prices of admission are lowered by one-half after 8. 30 or 9 
p. m., when the visitor is generally still in time to see the principal 
part of the entertainment. 

A visit to the whole of the fifty theatres of London, which, however, 
could only be managed in the course of a prolonged sojourn, would give 
the traveller a capital insight into the social life of the people. At the 
upper end of the scale is Covent Garden Opera, with its sumptuous and 
perfumed boxes, in almost every part of which evening dress is prescribed 
dtiring the opera season ; while at the lower we have such houses as the 
Britannia Theatre, where evening toilet is replaced by the blue shirts of 
sailors or the corduroy of labourers, and for the fragrance of the silk- 
lined boxes is substituted the odour of the liquor and tobacco with which 
nearly every man in the audience is provided. Copies of the play are 
often sold at the theatres for 6d. or is. each, enabling the spectator to 
appreciate the performance more thoroughly. French (late Lacif)^ 89 Strand, 
is the chief theatrical bookseller. 

The best seats are the Stcills^ next to the Orchestra, and the Dreu 
Circle. On the occasion of popular performances tickets for these places 
are often not to be had at the door on entering, but must be secured 
previously at the Box Office of the theatre, when an extra fee of 1«. for 
l)00king one or more seats is charged. The office always contains a plan 
uf the theatre, showing the positions of the seats. Tickets for the opera 
and for most of the theatres may also be obtained at MitcftelFs^ 33 Old 
Bond Street; Lacon A Oilier, 168 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, A Co., 
48 Cheapside, and Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross; OrtBiner, 
Begent atreet;. Austin'* Ticket Office, St. Jame8''s Hall, Piccadilly, and 
elsewhere, at charges somewhat higher as a rule than at the theatres 
themselves, but occasionally lower. Single box seats can generally be 
obtained at the door as well as at the box-office, except when, as is the 
case at Covent Garden Opera, the boxes are all private property, or are 
let for the season. 

Those who have not taken their tickets in advance should be at the 
door half-an-hour before the beginning of the performance, with, if pos- 
sible, the exact price of their ticket in readiness. (This is scarcely ever 
necessary in regard to the dearest seats.) The ticket-office is nsually 
opened half-an-hour before the commencement of the performance. All 
the theatres are closed on Good Friday and Christmas Day, and many of 
them throughout the whole of Passion* Week. 

The chief London theatres are the following, but many of them 
are closed in August and September. 

Hkr Majesty's Theatre , or Opera House , comer of Hay- 
market and Pall Mall. This theatre, originally erected by Van- 
brugh in 1705, was burned down in 1789, rebuilt by NoYOsielski 
the following year, and extended by Nash and Repton in 1816-18. 
The interior was again destroyed by Are in December 1867, but 
since then the theatre has been entirely restored. Italian operas are 
performed here. Private boxes from il. is. to iOl, 10a. ; stalls 12«. 
6d., flrst two rows of dress circle iOs. , other rows of dress circle 
7«. 6d., flrst circle 55. & 6s., second circle 3«. & 4«., pit 2s, 6d. 
Doors open at 7.30; performance commences at 8 p.m. Winter 
Beason at reduced prices. Often closed. 
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Royal Italian Opera, or Covbnt Gardbk Tiikatbk, on the 
W. side of Bo^ Street, Long Acre, the third theatre on the same 
site, waa built in 1858 by Barry. It accommodates an audience 
of 3500 persona, being nearly as large as the Scala at Milan, and 
has a handsome Corinthian colonnade. With the exception of 
the pantomime from Christmas to Easter, the only theatrical 
representations are Italian operas. From August to November the 
building is utilised for promenade concerts. During the opera sea- 
son evening costume is de riguew in most parts of the house. Boxes 
from Q>1. 28. to i2l. 12«., orchestra stalls 21«., amphitheatre stalls 
10«. 6d., pit 7». 6d., amphitheatre %. Qd. Doors open at 8, per- 
formance commences at 8.30 p.m. Lately, however, an opera 
season has been given here at 'theatre' prices — i.e. about 50 per 
cent, lower than those just mentioned. In winter, stalls 69., Urst 
circle 3«., second circle 2«. 6^., pit 2»., gallery Gd. Doors open at 
7. 30, performance commences at 8 p.m. 

Dbuby Lane Theatbe, between Drury Lane and Brydges 
Street, near Covent Garden, where Garrick used to act. Shakspearcs 
plays, comedies, spectacular plays, English opera, etc. Pantomime 
in winter. Stalls 10«., dress circle Is. & 65., pit 25., gallery is., 
second gallery 6d. No fees. Begins at 7.30 p.m. The vestibule 
contains a statue of Kean as Hamlet, by Carew, and others. 

Lyceum Theatbe, Strand, comer of Wellington Street. Shak- 
spearian pieces, comedies, etc. (Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Kllen 
Terry). Stalls 10«. 6d. , dress circle 6«. 6d. , upper circle 4^. , pit 
2s., gallery la. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m. No fees. 

Haymabket Theatbe, at the S. end of the Haymarkct. 
English comedy. Stalls 10«. , dress circle 7«. , first circle 45. & 
5«., upper circle 2a., gallery Is. Begins at 7.45 p.m. No fees. 

St. James's Theatbe, King Street, St. James's Square. Conic- 
dies (Mr. and Mrs. Kendal). Stalls 10s. Gd. , dress circle 6s. 6rf., 
boxes 4s., pit 2s. 6d., gallery Is. No fees. Commences at 8 p.m. 

Savoy Theatbe, Savoy Place, Strand (electric light). Gilbert 
and Sullivan's operettas. Stalls 10s. 6d., balcony 7s. 6<i., first 
circle 2s., pit 2s. 6d., amphitheatre 2s. , gallery Is. No fees. Begins 
at 8 p.m. 

Pbincbss's Theatbe, 150 Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus 
and Tottenham Court Road. Comedies, operettas, etc. Stalls 10s., 
dress circle 6s., boxes 3s., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is. 6d., gallery 
Is. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Olybcmc Theatbe, Wych Street, Strand. Comedies, 
farces, and extravaganzas. Stalls 10s., dress circle 4s. & 6s., upper 
circle 2s. 6d., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is. 6d., gallery Is. Performance 
begins at 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Adblphi Theatbe, N. side of the Strand, near Bedford 
Street. Melodramas and farces. Stalls 10s., balcony stalls 6s., 
upper circle 3s., pit 2s., gallery Is. Begins al 1 .Vb -^.m. 
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Royal Stbakd Theatbe, Strand, neai Somerset House. Gome- 
dies, opera-bouffes , and burlesques. Stalls lOs., dress circle 6«. , 
boxes 4a. & Ss., pit 28,, amphitheatre is. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Gaiety Theatbe, 345 Strand. Comedies, operettas, farces. 
Orchestra stalls lOs. 6d., balcony stalls 6^. & Is., upper boxes As., 
pit 28. 6d., gallery is. Begins at 7.45 p.m. No fees. 

Op:6ba CoMiauE , 299 Strand. Operettas, etc. Fautenils 10«. 
6d., balcony stalls 7^. 6ci., dress circle 6«. and 5s., first circle 28. 
Qd. & 48., gallery la. Commences at 8 p.m. This theatre is built end 
to end with the Globe (see below), and like it is partly below the 
level of the street. 

Vaudbvillb Theatbe, West Strand. Comedies (Sheridan), 
farces, and burlesques. Private boxes 42s., stalls 10s., balcony 
stalls 5s., boxes 3s., upper circle 2s. Qd., pit 2s., gallery Is. Com- 
mences at 8 p.m. 

Globe Theatbe, Newcastle Street, Strand. Operettas, come- 
dies, etc. Stalls 10s. 6d., dress circle 6s., upper boxes 3s., pit 2s., 
gallery Is. and Qd. Commences at 8 p.m. No fees. 

Royal Coubt Theatbe, Sloane Square, Chelsea. Comedies, 
farces, etc. Stalls 10s., dress circle 6s. , amphitheatre 28. 6d., pit 
2s., gallery Is. No fees. Commences at 8 p.m. 

Cbitebion Theatbe , Piccadilly East. Comedies, farces, etc. 
Stalls 10s. 6d. ; dress circle 7s., 5s.; family circle 3s. Begins at 
8 p.m. 

Geand Theatbe, High Street, Islington. Operettas. Stalls 3s., 
pit stalls Is. 6d., pit Is., gallery 6d. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Toole's Theatbe, King William Street, Strand. Burlesques, 
etc. (Mr. Toole). Stalls 10s. , lower circle 4s. & 6s. , upper circle 
3s., pit 2s. 6d., gallery Is. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Avenue Theatbe, Northumberland Avenue. Operettas. Stalls 
10s., balcony 7s. 6d., dress circle 6s., circle 4s., upper boxes 3s., 
pit 2s., gallery Is. Begins at 8 p.m. 

Pbince op Wales Theatbe, Coventry Street, Haymarket. 
Comedies. Stalls 10s. 6d. , pit 2s. Qd. , gallery Is. Begins at 
7.45 p.m. 

Royal Comedy Theatbe, Panton Street , Haymarket. Comic 
operas. Begins at 8 p.m. Prices from Is. to 4i. 4s. 

Royalty Theatbe, 73 Dean Street, Soho. Burlesques, farces, 
and opera-bouffes. Stalls lOs., dress circle 68., boxes 48., pit 28., 
gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m. 

National Standabd Theatbe, 204 Shoreditch High Street. 
Popular pieces. Stalls 4s., balcony 38., lower circle 2s. Qd,, upper 
boxes Is. Qd. , pit stalls Is. 6d. , pit Is. , gallery Qd. Begins at 
7 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Mabylebone Theatbe, Church Street, near Edgware Road Sta- 
tion. Dramas and farces. Begins at 7p.m.; half-price at8.45p.m. 

Pavilion Theatbe, Whitechapel, with accommodation for nearly 
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4000 persoiis. Nautical dramas, melodramas, farces. Admissiuii 1^. 
3d., !«., 6(2., anddd. Begins at 7.15 p.m. ; half-price at 8.30p.m. 

HoLBOBJ^ Thbat&b, High Holbom. 

iMPBBiAii Thbat&b, Royal Aquarium, Westminster (sec p. 200 ). 
Comedies, bnrlesques, and farces. Stalls Ts. , dress circle Tm., 
boxes 3«., pit 2s., amphitheatre 1<. Begins at 8 p.m. 

Nbw Sadlbe's Wblls Thbatbb, St. John Street Road, Clerkeii- 
well. Standard plays. Stalls 3s., dress circle 2«. 6d., boxes is. ^d., 
pit and amphitheatre Is., gallery 6d. Begins at 7.80. No fees. 

Astlet's Theatre {Sanger s Amphitheatre) , Westminster Bridge 
Road, Lambeth, built in 1805 of the -wood of an old man-of-war, 
burned down in 1841, and re-erected in 1850. Equestrian perform- 
ances, spectacles, and farces. Dress circle 4s., orchestra stalls 2s. 
Qd.j boxes 2s., pit Is., gallery Qd. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

RoTAii SuBBEY Theatbe, 124 Blackfriars Road. Melodramas 
and farces. S^iills 5s., dress circle 3s., boxes 2s., pit Is., gallery 
3d. Begins at 7 p.m. 

Bbitannia Theatee, Hoxton Street, in the N.E. of London, 
lolding nearly 3400 persons. Melodramas. Admission 2s., Is., Gci., 
md 3d. Commences at 7 p.m. ; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Elephant and Castle Theatre, New Kent Road. Popular 
3erformances. Prices 3d. to 5s. 

Many of the theatres also give afternoon performances. 

13. Concerts and other Amusements. 

Concerts. 

Willis's Rooms, formerly called Almack's (sec p. 213), King 
Street, St. James's, for concerts and balls. 

St. James's Hall, with entrances from the Regent Street 
Qaadrant and Piccadilly, used for concerts, balls, and public meet- 
ings. Among the concerts given here are the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, those of the Musical Union, those of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society (oratorios) and the favourite Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts, held every Monday evening at 8 o'clock and every Saturday 
ifternoon at 3 o'clock during the season, at which classical music is 
performed by eminent artistes. Admission to the last-named con- 
certs : stalls 5s., front gallery 3s., other parts of the hall Is. 

Royal Albbet Hall, South Kensington (p. 260), for musical 
'etcs and concerts on a large scale, but at uncertain intervals. 

Cbystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 293) ; numerous concerts by 
I good orchestra and celebrated artistes. 

Albxandba Palace, Muswell Hill (p. 316); concerts and 
iheatrical performances. 

AoRicuLTUBAL Hall , Islington. Occasional concerts, which 
ire advertised in the daily papers. 

St. Gbobob's Hall, 4 Langham Place, W. 
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Stbinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portniaii Square. 
Store Street Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
Princess's Concert Room, at the back of the Princess^a Theatre 
(p. 39); occasional concerts. 

Albert Palace, on the S. side of Battersea Park. 
Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, opposite Sackville Street 

Music Halls, Public Oardens, Concerts and Comic Operas, and 

Circuses. 

Alhambra, Leicester Square (elaborate ballets). Begins at 
7.30 p.m. Fautcuils 5^., stalls and promenade Ss., pit stalls is. 

London Pavilion, Piccadilly. Begins at 7.30 p.m. Prices is., 
is. 6d., 3«., 6s. 

Canterbury Theatre op Varieties, 143 Westminster Bridge 
Road. Entertainment begins at 7.30 p.m. Adm. from Qd. 

Trocadero (late Argyll Rooms'), Shaftesbury Avenue. Admis- 
sion Is., 2a., 38. Performance at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, formerly the Victoria Palace Theatre. Open at 7 p.m. 
Prices from 3d. to 10«. Qd. (private box). 

Foresters' Hall, 93 Cambridge Road, E. 

Royal Music Hall, 242 High Holbom. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Metropolitan Music Hall, 267 Edgware Road. 

The Oxford , 14 Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road. 

Paragon Theatre of Varieties , Mile End Road. Begins at 
7.30 p.m. Admission from 6d. upwards. 

Cambridge Hall of Varieties , 136 Commercial Street , E. 
Adm. from 3d. 

South London Palace op Amusements, 92 London Road, St. 
George's Fields, near the Elephant and Castle. Concerts, ballets, 
etc. This is the largest concert room in London, seating 5000 persons. 
Admission 2«., is. 6d., is., 6d., and 3d. 

RosHERViLLE Gart)ens, Gravcseud. Music, dancing, theatre, 
zoological collection. Admission 6d. Reached by rail or steamer. 
Open in summer only. 

Hbngler's Circus , 7 Argyll Street, Oxford Circus. Begins at 
8 p.m. Prices 1-55. 

There are also various public dancing rooms in different parts 
of the town, the company at which is far from select. 

Exhibitions and Entertainments. 

Madame Tussaud's Waxwork Exhibition, Marylebone Road, 
near Baker Street Station, a well-known and interesting collection of 
wax figures of ancient and modern notabilities. The best time for 
visiting it is in the evening, by gaslight. Admission la. — At the 
back (6d. extra) is a room with various memorials of Napoleon I. 
(including his travelling carriage, captured by the Prussians at 
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Genappe, and boaght by Madame TuBsaud for 2500^.^. and alsu the 
^Chamber of Horrors', containing easts and portraits of executed 
criminals, the goillotine ^hich decapitated Louis XYI. and Marie 
Antoinette, and other articles of a like ghastly nature. 

Mm«, Ttutavd, a Swiss by birth, came to London in 181/i., losit her 
first eoUection of waxworks by shipwreck on the way to Ireland, started 
a new one, and died in London in 1850 at the age of ninety. The ex- 
hibition is still carried on by members of her family. 

Mb. and Mrs. German Reed's Dbamatic and Musical Entkr- 
TAiNMBNT, St. Ooorgo's Hall, 4 Langham Place. Adm. i-bs. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington Arcade. Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke's conjuring and illusionary performances (at 3 
and 8 p.m. ; 5«., 3s., 28., Is.}, concerts, art exhibitions, etc. 

MoOBE AND BuBOEssMiNSTBELs (Christy Minstrels}, St. James's 
HalljRegent Street and Piccadilly. Adm. 5s. ,3s. ,2*. and Is. At8p.m. 
daily; and on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3 p.m. also. 

Royal Aquarium and Summeb and Winteb Garden, lUoad 
Sanctuary, Westminster (p. 205). Theatre, concerts, acrobatic and 
conjuring performances, Cruikshanks's drawings. Adm. Is. 

National Agricultural Hall (Olympia), opposite the Addison 
Road Station, Kensington, a huge amphitheatre, holding 10,000 
people, for equestrian and spectacular performances. Adm. Is., 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

Japanese Village, Albert Gate, Knightsbridgc (adm. Is. ). 

Agricultural Hall, Liverpool Road, Islington. Cattle shows, 
lectures, dioramas, concerts, etc. 

Piccadilly Hall, exhibitions, etc. 

Exhibitions of Pictures. 

Royal Academy op Fine Arts, Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 208). Exhibition of the works of modern English painters awd 
sculptors , from first Monday in May to first Monday in August. 
Open daily 8-7 ; admission Is. , catalogue 6d. Exhibition of the 
works of Ancient Masters in January and February. Diploma gal- 
leries, open throughout the year (see p. 211 ; entrance to the right 
of the main entrance). 

Grostenor Gallery, 137 New Bond Street. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admission Is. Paintings by Mr. Bume Jones, Mr, 
Watts, and others. 

Exhibition op the Royal Society of Painters in Watrr- 
CoLOURS, 5 Pall Mall East. Open from Easter to the end of July, 
and from December to March ; admission Is. 

Royal Institute op Painters in Water - Colours , Picca- 
dilly Galleries, 191 Piccadilly. Exhibitions from Easter to the end 
of July (9-6 ; Is.) and from Ist Dec. to end of Feb. (10-4 ; Is.). 

Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Water-colours, 
middle of Jan. to May ; Black and White Exhibition (drawings, etc.), 
June to end of Aug. ; admission Is. 
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Society of British Abtists, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Ex- 
hibitions from 1st April to 1st Aug. (9-6) and from 1st Dec. to 
1st March (9-5). Admission la. 

Exhibition op Fine and Decorative Art, 24 Old Bond 
Street (specialty : painted mirrors and windows). Admission free. 

DoR^ Gallery, 35 New Bond Street (p. 218j. Open daily from 
10 to 6 ; admission is. 

Long Gallery, 168 New Bond Street (p. 218). Open daily from 
10 to 6 ; admission is. 

There are also in winter and spring various exhibitions of 
French, Belgian, German, and other paintings at 120 Pall Mall 
(French Gallery), 39 Old Bond Street (Agnew's), 47 New Bond 
Street (Hanover Gallery), 116 & 117 New Bond Street, 168 New 
Bond Street (Fine Art Gallery), 48 Great Marlborough Street (Society 
of Lady Artists), 5 Haymarket (Mr. Tooth), etc. Usual charge is. 

14. Baces, Sports, and Ckimes. 

Horse - Racing. The principal race-meetings taking place 
within easy distance of London are the following : — 

1. The Epsom Summer Meeting, at which the Derby and Oaks 

arc run. The former invariably takes place on a Wednesday, and 

the latter on a Friday, the date being generally within a fortnight 

before or after Whitsuntide. 

The Derby was instituted by the Earl of Derby in 1780, and the 
value of the stakes now sometimes exceeds 60001. The length of the 
course is V/2 M., and it was gone over by Kettledrum in 1861 in 2 min. 
43 sec, the shortest time on record. Both horses and mares are allowed 
to compete for the Derby (mares carrying Sib. less weight), while the 
Oaks is confined to mares. In both cases the age of the horses running 
must be three years. To view these races London empties itself annually 
by road and rail, even Parliament suspending its sitting on Derby Day, 
in spite of the ever recurring opposition. The London and Brighton 
Railway Company (London Bridge and Victoria stations) have a station 
at Epsom close to the course, and this is the most convenient route. It 
may also be reached by the London and South Western Hallway from 
Waterloo. The increased facilities of reaching Epsom by train have 
somewhat diminished the popularity of the road ; but the traveller who 
would see the Derby Day and its characteristic sights thoroughly will 
not regret his choice if he select the latter. A decently appointed open 
carriage and pair, holding four persons, will cost 8-10/., everything in- 
cluded. A hansom cab can be had for rather less than half that amount, 
but an arrangement should be made with the driver on the previous 
day. The appearance of Epsom Downs on Derby Day, crowded with 
myriads of human beings, is one of the most striking and animated 
sights ever witnessed in the neighbourhood of London, and will interest 
the ordinary visitor more than the great race itself. 

2. The Ascot Week is about a fortnight after the Derby. The 
Gold Cup Day is on Thursday, when some members of the Royal 
Family usually drive up the course in state, attended by the master 
and huntsmen of the Royal Buckhounds. The course is reached by 
train from Waterloo ; or the visitor may travel by the Great Western 
Hallway (Paddington Station) to Windsor and drive thence to Ascot. 
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3. At Sandovm, near fisber, and at Kempton Park, Sunbury, 
races and steeplecbases are beld several times during tbe year. 

4. The Epaom Spring Meeting , lasting for three days, on one of 
which the City and Suburban Handicap is decided. 

Besides the above there are numerous smaller race - meetings 
near London, but with the exception of that at Croydon they will 
hardly repay the trouble of a visit , as they are largely patronised 
by the *rongh' element. The stranger should, if possible, attend 
races and other public gatherings in company with a friend who 
is well acquainted with the best method of seeing the sport. Much 
trouble and disappointment will be thereby avoided. 

Newmarketj the headquarters of racing, is situated on the Great 
Eastern Railway, at some distance from London. As the accom- 
modation of the town is limited , beds and living rise to famine 
prices during race times, and even then are not always obtainable. 
A better plan is to stay at Cambridge and to drive over, but this 
involves no little expense. All the races at Newmarket are run 
on the Heath, but not, as in other places, over the same ground. 
The spectator has to move about from place to place, and this, on 
foot, is tiring work. In short, racing at Newmarket is a busincjss, 
and does not offer the same attractions to a visitor as at Epsom or 
Ascot (comp. Baedeker's Great Britain^. — Ooodwood Races , see 
Baedeker 8 Great Britain. 

HnntizLg. This sport is carried on throughout England from 
autumn to spring. Cub - hunting generally begins in September 
and continues until 31st Oct. Regular fox-hunting then takes its 
place and lasts till about the middle of April. Hare-hunting lasts 
from 28th Oct. to 27th Feb., and buck-hunting begins on 14th Sept. 
Shonld the traveller be staying in the country he will probably have 
but little difficulty in seeing a meet of a pack of fox-hounds. The 
Surrey fox-hounds are the nearest to London. There is a pack of 
harriers at Brighton. The Royal Buckhounds often meet in the 
vicinity of "Windsor, and when this is the case the journey can bo 
easily made from London. The quarry is a stag, which is allowed 
to escape from a cart. The huntsmen and whippers-in wear a 
Bcarlet and gold uniform. The followers of the hounds wear scarlet, 
black, and Indeed any colour, and this diversity, coupled with tlie 
large attendance in carriages, on foot, and on horseback, makes 
the scene a very lively one. For meets of hounds, see the Field 
or BelVs Life. 

Fishing (roach, perch, gudgeon, pike, barbel, and trout) can 
be indulged in at all places on the Thames between Richmond and 
Wallingford. No permission is required, except in private waters. 
The services of a fisherman, who will furnish a punt and all tackle, 
can be secured at a charge of about 10s. per day, the hirer provid- 
ing him with dinner and beer. The Lea (p. 317), Darent, Brent, 
('olne, etc., also afford good opportunities to the London angler. See 
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the Angler's Diary (Field Office, 346 Strand ; is. 6d.) or Dickens's 
Dictionary of the Thames (la.), and compare pp. 317, 318. 

Cricket. Lord's at St. John's Wood (p. 224), the headquarters 
of the Marylehone Club, is the chief cricket ground in London. 
Here are played, in June and July, the Eton and Harrow, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge matches, besides many others. Pririce's 
Oround, Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, is now curtailed by 
building operations, but some good cricket may be seen here, as 
also in the Ktnningion Oval (p. 281). Racket and Tennis Coubts 
are attached to all these grounds. 

AthleticB. The chief scene of athletic sports of all kinds is 
Lillic Bridge^ West Biompton. The contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge takes place here in the Boat Race week (see below). 
The card comprises nine ^eyents', and the university whose repre- 
sentatiyes secure the majority is the winner. The Amateur Athletic 
Club has its headquarters here, while the London Athletic Club has 
made a new ground at Stamford Bridge on the Fulham Road. The 
Oerman Oymnastic Society , 26 Pancras Road, King's Cross, takes 
the lead among all gymnastic dubs. 

Boxing. The two chief boxing clubs in London are the Clapton 
Boxing Club and the West London Club, but there are also boxing 
clubs in connection with the German Gymnastic Society , the Lon- 
don Athletic Club, etc. A competition for amateur boxers is held 
yearly at Lillie Bridge , the prizes being handsome challenge cups 
presented by the Marquis of Queensberry. 

Lawn Tennis. The All England Lawn Tennis Club^ Wim- 
bledon , is the chief institution for this game. Lawn Tennis is 
also played at Lillie Bridge, Stamford Bridge, the Crystal Palace. 
Prince's Cricket Ground, Battersea Park, etc. 

Cycling. There are now a great many bicycling and tricycling 
clubs in London, the oldest of which was founded in 1870. The 
chief bicycle race-meetings are held at the Alexandra Park, Stam- 
ford Bridge, Lillie Bridge, and the Crystal Palace. The annual 
muster of the clubs at Barnes Common sometimes attracts 2000 

cyclists. 

The headquarters of the National Cyclists' Union are at 17 Ironmonger 
Lane. City (sec, Mr. Todd), and those of the Oyelists^ Touring Club are 
at 139 Fleet Street (sec, Mr. E. B. Shipton). The chief eonsul for the 
foreign district of the latter club is Mr. S. A. Stead, 19 Tabley Road, 
llolloway. An exhibition of bicycles, tricycles, and their accessories, 
called the Stanley Show, is held In London annually. Compare the Cyclist 
or the Tricyclist, both published at 98 Fleet Street. 

Aquatics. The chief eyent in the year is the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race, rowed on the second Saturday before Easter. 
The course is on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake ; the distance 
is just oyer 474 M., and the time occupied in rowing it varies from 
just under 20 min. to 23 min., according to the state of the wind 
and tide. The Londoners pour out to see the boat-race in almost 
aa gre at crowds as to the Derby, sympathetically exhibiting in some 
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portion of theii attire either the dark blue colours of Oxford or the 
light blae of the sister nniversity. There are also several regattas 
held upon the Thames. The best are those at Henley, at the end 
of Jnne or the beginning of July, Marlow, Staines, and Walton. To 
Henley crews are usually sent from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, by Eton College, and by the London Row- 
ing Glnb, the Leander, the Thames Club, and other clubs of more 
or less note. Crews from American universities sometimes take 
part in the proceedings. On Aug. 1st a boat-race takes place among 
young Thames watermen for Doggett's Coat and Badge, a prize found- 
ed by Doggett, the comedian, in 1715. Yacht races are held at the 
month of the Thames during summer. See the Rowing Alnuinack 
(Is. ; Field Office , 346 Strand) or Dickens's Dictionary of the 

Thames (l^.)* 

Swimming. There are numerous swimming clubs in London, 
most of which belong to the Swimming Association of Great Britain 
(sec, Mr. Weaver, Milton House, Poet's Road, Canonbury) or to the 
Amateur Swimming Union (sec, Mr. Tomlin, 8 Rleisho Road, La- 
vender Hill, S.W.). The races for the amateur championship of 
Great Britain take place at the "Welsh Harp, Hendon (p. 318), and 
those for the professional championship in the Thames at Putney. 

15. Embassies and Consnlates. Bankers. 

Embassies. 

America, United States of. Legation, 103 Victoria Street, S.W. 
(^office hours 11-3); minister, Hon. E.J. Phelps, 31 Lowndes 
Square, W. Consulate (office), 12 St. Helen's Place, Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 

Austria. Embassy, 18 Belgrave Square. Consulate, 11 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

Belgium, Legation, 36 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, US 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

Brazil, Legation, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, 6 Great 
Winchester Street, E.C. 

Denmark. Legation, 18 Grosvenor Square, Consulate, 5 Muscovy 
Court, Tower Hill. 

France, Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park. General Con- 
sulate, 38 Finsbury Circus. 

Germany. Embassy, 9 Carlton House Terrace. General Consulate, 
5 Blomfleld Street, London Wall. 

Greece, Legation, 57 Pall Mall, S.W. Consulate, 19 Great Win- 
chester Street, E. C. 

Italy, Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. General 
Consulate, 31 Old Jewry. 

Netherlands. Legation, 40 Grosvenor Gardens. Consulate, 40 Fins- 
bury Circus, E. C. 
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Portugal. Legation, 12 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 

Consulate, 3 Throgmorton Avenue, E. C. 
Russia. Embassy, Chesham House, Belgrave Square. Consulate, 

17 Great Winchester Street, City. 
Spain. Legation, 46 Portland Place , W. Consulate, 21 Bllliter 

Street. 
Sweden and Norway. Legation, 47 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 

W. Consulate, 24 Great Winchester Street, E. C. 
Switzerland. Consulate, 25 Old Broad Street. 
Turkey. Embassy, 1 Bryanston Square. Consulate, 42 Old Broad 

Street, E. C. 

Bankers. 

Pbivatb Banks: — Messrs. Barclay , Bevan, ^ Co., 54 Lom- 
bard Street ; Lloyd, Bamett, ^ Bosanquet, 60 and 62 Lombard Street ; 
Child, 1 Fleet Street; Coutts, 57-59 Strand; Drummond, 49 
Charing Cross; Herries, Farquhar, ^ Co., 16 St. James's Street; 
Hoare ^ Co., 37 Fleet Street; Ptaed ^ Co., 189 Fleet Street; 
Ransom, Bouverie, ^ Co., 1 Pall Mall East; Roharts, Lubbock, 
^ Co., 15 Lombard Street; Smith, Payne, iS' Smiths, 1 Lombard 
Street; Williams, Deacon, ^ Co., 20 Birchin Lane, etc. 

Joint Stock Banks : — London and County, 21 Lombard Street ; 
London Joint Stock, 5 Prince's Street, Bank ; London and Provin- 
cial, 7 Bank Buildings ; London and South Wtsttm, 7 Fenchurch 
Street ; London and Westminster, 41 Lothbury ; Union Bank of 
London, 2 Prince's Street; Qlyn, Mills, ^ Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, etc. 

Amrmcan Banks : — Brown, Shipley, ^ Co,, Founders' Court, 
Lothbury, E. C. ; Baring Brothers, 8 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C.; J. S. Morgan ^ Co, (Drexel ^ Co.), 22 Old Broad Street, 
E. C. ; Knauih, Nachod, ^ Kuhne, at the Alliance Bank, Bar- 
tholomew Lane, E. C. 

All the banking companies have branch-offices in difteient parts 
of London, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 

Money - Changers. Dobree, 264 Strand; Reinhardt ^ Co., 
14 Coventry Street; Whiteley, 31-51 Westbourne Grove; Cook's 
Tourist Office, 145 Fleet Street and 445 Strand; Oaze's Tourist 
Office, 142 Strand. — The American Agencies mentioned at p. 16 
also act as money-changers and cash and issue letters of credit and 
cheques for American travellers. 

16. Divine Service. 

To enable visitors belonging to different religious denominations 
to attend their respective places of worship, a list is here given 
of the principal churches in London. The denominations are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The chief edifices of the Church of 
England are noticed throughout tlie Uandbook, but it may not be 
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iiividioas hero to specify Canon Farrar of Westminster Abbey. 
Ckinon Liddon of St. Paul's Cathedral , and Dean Vaughan uf the 
Temple, as among the most eminent preachers in London. 

^ere are about 800 churches of the Church of England in London 
or its immediate vicinity, of which 100 are parish churches in the City, 
50 parish churches in the Metropolitan district beyond, and 250 ecclesi- 
astical parish or district churches or chapels, some connected with asy- 
lums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, which amount to 
about 600 in aU, 240 are Independent, 130 Baptist, 150 Wesleyan, and 50 
Roman Catholic. — The hours named after each church are those of 
divine service on Sundays; when no hour is specified it is understood 
that the hours of the regular Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. 
The evening papers of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers 
on Sunday. 

Baptist Chapels: — Metropolitan TahernacUj Newlngton Butts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 75) ; Rev. C. JJ. Spuryeon 
(general public admitted to all vacant seats 5 min. before tlie be- 
ginning of service; strangers may obtain early admission by applying 
at the doors for an envelope, in which they are requested to place 
a donation for the Tabernacle). — Bloomsbury Chapel^ Bloonisbury 
Street, Oxford Street; services at 11 and 7. — Park Square Chapel. 
Regent's Park; services at 11 and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic , or Ibvingitb , Churches : — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road ; services at 6, 10, 2, 4. 15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea ; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. — Duncan 
Street, Islington. 

CoNOKBOATiONALisTs or INDEPENDENTS : City Tcmplc^ Ilolborn 
Viaduct (Dr. Parker); services at 11 and 7 (lecture on Tliurs. at 
noon). Union Chapel, Islington (Dr. AUon) ; Westminster Chapel, 
James Street, Westminster ; Whitefield Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road. — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Kensington. — Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road (Rev. Newman Hall) ; services 
at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbibnds or Quakers: — Meeting-houses at 52 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 12 Bishopsgatc 
Street; services at 11 and 6. 

Independents, see Congregationalists. 

Ibyingitbs, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Je^s : — Great Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 
— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe, Lcadenhall 
Street. — West London Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Great Synagogue (German), 52 New Bond 
Street, City. — Bayswater Synagogue, St. Petersburg Place, 
Bayswater Road. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists: — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), 47 City Road. — 
Cfreat Queen Street Chapel (Wesleyan). — Finsbury Park Chapel 
(Wesleyan), Wilberforce Road. — Brunswick Chapet (New Con- 
nexion), 156 Chreat Dover Street, Southwark. — Elim Chapel (Pri- 
mitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. — United Method- 

Bakdkkke, London. 6th Edit. l^ 
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ist Free Cltapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate. — 
United Free Chapel, Queen's Uoad, Bayswater. — Welsh Calvinisi 
Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho. — Welsh Wesleyan Cha/ptl, 57 City Road. 

New Jbbubalbm or Swedenbobgian Chtjkches: — Palace 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington. — Argyle Square, King^s Cross. — 
Camden Road, Holloway. — College Chapel, Devonsliire Street, 
Islington. — Flodden Road, Camberwell. Services at 11 and 7. 

Pbbsbytbbians : — Scottish National Church (Church of Scot- 
land), Pont Street, Belgravia. — Regent Square Church, Regent's 
Square, Gray's Inn Road (Dr, Oswald Dykes); services at 11 and 7. 

— Marylebone Church, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, 
Edgware Road (Dr. Donald Fraser). — St. John's Wood Pres- 
byterian Church, Marlborough Place, St. John's Wood. — Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Nassau Street, Soho. 

Roman Catholics: — St. George's Cathedral, Westminster 
Bridge Road (see p. 288) ; various services. — Pro- Cathedral, New- 
land Terrace, Kensington Road; services at 8, 9, 10, 11, 3, and 7. 

— Oratory, Brompton Road ; various services. — Berkeley Mews 
Chapel (Jesuits), Farm Street, close to Berkeley Square. — St, 
Mary's Chapel, Moorflelds. — St. Mary of the Angels, Westmoreland 
Road, Bayswater. — St. Etheldreda's, Ely Place, Holbom ; princi- 
pal services at 11 and 7. — St. Patrick's, Sutton Street, Soho Square. 

— High Mass usually begins at 11 a.m., and Vespers at 7 p.m. 

SwBDBNBORGiANS, 866 New Jerusalem Churches. 

Unitabians : — Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury Street (Bev. Stop- 
ford Brooke) ; services at 1 1 and 7. — Little Portland Street Chapel 
(Rev. P. H. Wicksteed); Unity Church, Islington (Rev. L W. Freckd- 
ton) ; Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead (Dr. Sadler) ; Mall Chapel, 
Notting Hill ; Wandsworth Chapel, 

Foreign Ohurchet : — Bavarian Chapel (Roman Catholic), 13 Warwick 
Street, Itegeut Street^ services at 8, 9, 10, 11.15, 3.30, and 7. — Danish 
Church (Lutheran), King Street, Poplar; service at 10.30a.m. — Dutch 
Church (Refi)rmcd Talvinist), 6 Austin Friars, near the Bank; service at 
11 a.m. — French Protestant^ 5 St. Martin's lo Grand; services at 11 and 
7. — French Protestant Evangelical Churchy Monmouth Road, Westboume 
r.rove, Bayswater; services at 11 and 7. — French Protestant AngUean 
Church. 36 Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street; services at 11 and 3.90. — 
French Roman Catholic Chapels^ Little George Street, King Street, Portman 
Siiuare, and at Leicester Place, Leicester Square; various services. — 
Herman Lutheran Church (lately in the Savoy), 43 Cleveland Street, Fitz- 
roy Square; services at 11 and 6.45. — Oerman Lutheran Church, Dalston. 
— ' Oerman Church at Forest Hill. — Oerman Evangelical Churchy Fowler 
Road, Islington. — German Roman Catholic Chapel, 9 Union Street, White- 
chapel; services at 9, 11, 3, and 7. — Oerman Synagogue, see Jews. — 
Greek Chapel (Russian), 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square; service at 
11 a.m. — Oreek Church (St. Sophia), Moscow Road, Bayswater; service at 
11.15 a.m. — Italian Roman Catholic Churchy Clerkenwell Road, E.C. — 
Spanish Roman Catholic CJiapel. Spanish Place, M.inchester Square; nu- 
merous services. — Swedish Protestant Church, Prince's Square, 8t. George's 
Street, Shad well; service at 11a.m. -^ Siciss Protestant Church, 78 Kndell 
Street, Long Acre; service at 11a.m. 
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17. Post and Telegraph Offices. Parcels Companies. 

Commissionnaires. 

Poit Offtee. The English Post Office undertakes the traiis- 
mission of letters, newspapers, book-packets, patterns and samples, 
printed or lithographed circulars or notices, and telegrams. Tlio 
Gbnb&aIi Post Opficb is in St. Martin's Ic Grand (p. 8ii). The 
Poste Resiante Office is on the S. (right) side of the Great Hall 
(p. 90), and is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. There is also a Poste 
Uestante Office at the Charing Cross Station. Poste llestante letters, 
which should have the words *to be called for' added to the address, 
are deliyeied to applicants on the production of their passports or 
other proof of identity, but it is better to give correspondents a private 
address. Letters addressed to persons who have not been found arc 
kept for a month, and then sent to the Dead Letter Office for return 
to the writer, or for destruction. The value of enclosures in such 
letters amounts in some years to more than 200,000i. 

Unprepaid letters are charged double postage, but may be refused 
by the addressee. The postage for the whole of Great Britain, Ireland , 
aud the islands in the British seas, is id. lor letters not exceeding 
1 oz. The fee for registration for a letter or other packet is 2d. ; 
special registered-letter envelopes are supplied at 2^/4 -3(i. each 
(according to size), to which the ordinary postage must be added. 
For letters to the United States, Europe, and various other places 
iaclnded in the postal union the rate is 27-2 d. for letters under 
^,'2 oz. Newspapers are transmitted to any part of Great Britain and 
the adjoining islands for ^/^d, each. Newspapers for abroad (id.') must 
be posted within eight days of publication, otherwise book postage 
rates must be paid. For Book Packets^ Patterns, and Samplet< ^f>d. 
por 2 oz. is charged for Great Britain ; double for the countries 
of the postal union. No inland book packet may exceed 18 in. in 
length, 9 in. in width, and 6 in. in depth, or olbs. in weight. Posf- 
carda for use in the British Islands are issued at "^Ud. each, or Id. or 
H. per dozen (thin and thick) ; for countries in<*ludcd in the postal 
union, at 1, 1V2» ^^ 2cZ. each; reply post-cards maybe had at 
double these rates. Envelopes of throe sorts, with embossed id. 
stamps, aud newspaper wrappers with impressed ^V/. or Id. stamps, 
arc also sold by the post office. 

The number of daily deliveries of letters in London varies from 
six to twelve according to the distance from the head office at St. 
Martinis le Grand. On Sundays there is no delivery, but letters 
posted in the pillar boxes within the town limits and in some of 
the nearer suburbs are collected in time for the general day mails 
and for the first London district delivery on the following day. 
Letters for the evening mails must bo posted in the pillars before 
0.30 p.m., in the central districts before 6 p.m., or at the General 
Post Office, with an additional y^, stamp, up to 7.45 p.m.. Fotei^ 
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letters may be posted at the General Post Office till 7 p.m. with 
an additional id. stamp ; till 7.15 with 2d, extra; till 7.30 with 
3d extra ; and at Gannon Street and Charing Cross stations till 8p.m. 
with 6d. extra. The head district offices are open on Sanday for 
two hours. Comp. the Post Office Chiide, published qnarteily (6d.), 
or the Post Office Handbook (half-yearly; Id.). 

London is divided into eight Postal Distbicts, — the Eastern, 
Northern, North Western, Western, South Western, South Eastern, 
East Central , and West Central , — which are designated by the 
capital letters E., N., N.W., and so on. Each has its district post- 
of tice, from which letters are distributed to the surrounding district 
At these chief district offices letters may be posted about Y2 ^^* 
later than at the branches or pillars. The deliyery of Lpndon letters 
is facilitated by the addition to the address of the initials of tho 
postal district. The number of offices and pillars in London is up- 
wards of 2000 and the number of people employed by the post- 
office is about 11,000. 

Parcel Post. The parcel post was introduced into England in 
1883. The rate of postage for an inland parcel is 3d. for a weight 
not exceeding lib. ; each additional pound 1^2^* ^^^ maximum 
length allowed for such a parcel is 3 ft. 6 in., and the length and 
girth combined must not exceed 6 ft. ; the maximum weight is 
lllbs. Insurance and compensation (up to lOi.) are allowed. — A 
Parcel Post Service^ at yarious rates, is also established between 
the United Kingdom and several foreign countries (not including 

France or the United States) and British colonies. 

Post Office Obderb are issued for sums not exceeding iO(. at the 
numerous Honey Order Officer connected with the post-office, at least one 
of which is to be found in every post town in the TTnited Kingdom. For 
sums under 12. the charge for transmission is 2df. ; over \l. and under 21., 
6d.\ over 11. and under 42., kd,\ over M. and under 7/., hd.\ over 7<. 
and nut exceeding 102., 6d. Foreign Money Orders^ payable in the countries 
of the postal union, are issued at a charge of %d. up to 22., 1«. up to 6(., 1<. 
6d. up to 7/., and 2«. up to 102. 

Tho new ^Postal Ordbes", of the value of Is., 1«. 6d[., 2«., 2s. 6<i., 
3s., 3s. 6(2., 4s., 4s. 6d., 5«., 7s. 6df., 10«., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 20«., are iasued 
at a small charge varying from V^d. to 2c2., and pass from hand to hand 
like ordinary money. They are payable at any Money Order Office in 
tho United Kingdom. If not presented for payment within three months 
from the last day of the month of issue, a fresh commission is charged 
equal to the original cost. By the use of not more than Ave id. stamps, 
aflixed to the face of the order, any broken amount may be made up. 

Telbgeaphs. At one time there were no fewer than 35 different 
telegraph companies in Great Britain, but in 1870 the whole tele- 
graph system, with the sole exception of wires for the priyate use 
of the railway companies, was taken over by Government (p. 90). 
The present tariff for the transmission of messages by telegraph 
throughout the United Kingdom, which came into force In October, 
1885, is ^lid. per word, with a minimum charge of 6ci. ; the ad- 
dresses arc counted as part of the telegram. The charge for telegrams 
to the United States varies from 6(2. to is. per word, address in* 
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daded. Telegrams are received at all rallway-stationB and almost 
all potffe-offioes thronghont the eonntry. London and its suburbia 
eontain 300 telegraph offlces, open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The fol- 
lowing tix are always open : Central Station, St. Martin's le Grand ; 
St. Panerms Station; London Bridge Station; Paddiugton Station: 
VietozU SUtion; West Strand. There are in Great Britain 175,000 
miles of telegraph wires. 

Pareels Oompaniest Parcels for London and the environs are trans- 
mitted by the London Parcels Delivery Company^ which has 1*200 receiv- 
ing oflfiees distributed throughout London, usually in shops indicated by 
BOtieea. The head ofiice is in Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 
Within a radius of 3 M. a parcel under 4lbs. is sent for 'dd.^ under lllbs., 
Bd., under 28lbs., Stf., and so on up to 112Ibs. for U. 2d.^ beyond 3 M. tbe 
eharges are from id. upwards. Parcels for all the chief towns of Kug- 
land are conveyed by Piek/ord tt Co. (57 0resham Street, K.C.)or Cartttr^ 
Paterton, A Co. (126 Ooswell Boad, E.G.), but the Post Ofiice forms the 
best carrier for packages not exceeding Tibs, in weight. Parcels for tbu 
Continent are forwarded by the Continental Daily Parcele Express (5!-) Grace- 
church Street and 34 Regent Circus) and the Olobe l*arcels Express (20 St. 
Paurs Churchyard and 13 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street), which work 
in connection with the continental post-oflices. Parcels for America are 
forwarded by Staveley & Ch.'^s American European Express (11. Starr & Co.), 
19 Australia Avenue, Barbican, E.C.; the American Express^ 09 Cannon 
Street. E.G.; and the American d: European Express^ &2 Lime Street, E.(^. 
and lis A. B>egent Street. 

Oommiaaionnaires. These are a corps of retired soldiers of good 
character, organised in 1869, by Captain Sir Edward Walter of the ^Times' 
newspaper, and form convenient and trustworthy messengers for tbc 
conveyance of letters or small parcels. Their head office is at Kxchanp;(> 
Court, 419a Strand, but they are also to be found in most of the cliicf 
thoroughfares, where they may be recognised by their green uniform 
and metal badge. Their charges are 3d. per mile or (kl. per hour; the 
rate is a little higher if the parcel to be carried weighs more than 141bs. 
The charge for a day is about 3<. 6<f., and they may also be hired by speciul 
arrangement for a week or a longer period. — The Army and Navy Pen- 
tiontn Efoaploynent JSoeietyj 44 Charing Cross, is a similar organisation. 

18. Ontline of English History. 

The visitor to the metiopolis of Great Ikitain , wliether from 
the westeiu hemisphere, from the antipodes, or from tlie provinces 
of that eonntry itself, will at almost every step meet with interest- 
ing historical associations; and it is to a great extent on his 
acquaintance with these that the enjoyment and instruction to be 
derived from his visit will depend. We therefore give a brief table 
of the chief events in English history, which the tourist will often 
And convenient as an aid to his memory. In the following section 
will be found a sketch of the rise and progress of London itself. 

IC. 5fr446 

A.D. Roman Pbbiod. 

K.C. 55-64. Of Britain before its first invasion by Jnlina Ceesar in 
B.C. 55 there is no authentic history. Cffisar repeats his 
invasion in B.C. 54, but makes no permanent settlement. 
43 A.D. Kmp. Glandioa undertalies the subjugation of iUltaiu. 
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78-85. 

412. 
445. 



445-1066. 
445-585. 



827. 
835-871. 

871-901. 



979-1016. 

1013. 
1017-1«J5. 
1035-1040. 

ia40-1042. 

l()42-i0G6. 

lOGG. 

1006-1154. 
1066-1087. 

1(187-1100. 
ll(X)-1136. 






Britain, with part of Caledonia, is overran by the Roman 
general A^^oola, and reduced to the form of a province. 

Roman legions recalled from Britain by Honoriiu. 

The Britons, deprived of their Roman protectors, are 
unable to resist the attacks of the Picts, and summon the 
Saxons, under Hengist and Horaa, to their aid. 

Anolo-Saxon Pbbiod. 

The Saxons , re-luforced by the Angles , Jutes, and other 
Germanic tribes, gradually overcome Britain on their own ac- 
count, until the whole country, with trifling exceptions, is 
divided Into the seven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy 
(585). To this period belong the semi-mythical exploits of 
King Arthur and liis knights. 

Christianity re-introduced by St. Augustine (597). The 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). Caedmon (about 680). 

England united into one kingdom under Egbert. 

Contests with the Danes and Normans , who repeatedly 
invade England. 

Alfred the Great defeats the Danes, and compels them 
to make peace. Creates navy, establishes militia, revises 
laws, reorganises institutions, founds university of Oxford, 
is a patron of learning, and himself an author. 

Ethelred the Unready draws down upon England the 
vengeance of the Danes by a massacre of those who had 
settled in England. 

The Danisli king Sweyn conquers England. 

Canute the Oreat, the son of Sweyn, reigns over England. 

Harold Harefoot, illegitimate son of Canute , usurps the 
throne. 

Hardicanute, son of Canute. — The Saxon line is restored 
in the person of — 

Edward the Confessor, who makes London the capital of 
England, and builds Westminster Abbey (see p. 186). His 
son-in-law and successor — 

Harold loses his kingdom and his life at the Battle of 
Hastings , where he opposed the invasion of the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror. 

NoBMAN Dynasty. 

William the Conqneror, of Normandy, establishes him- 
self as King of England. Introduction of Norman (J^Yench) 
language and customs. 

William 11., surnamed Rufus, after a tyrannical reign, 
is accidentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell while out hunting. 

Henry I., Beauderc, defeats his elder brother Robert, 
Count of Normandy, at the battle of 2'enehebrai (1106), and 
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Ua&>1154. 
1138. 



1154ri486. 
115^.1189. 



1170. 
1172. 

1189-1199. 



119B-1216. 



1216-1272. 



12?3-I30fr. 



180B. 



1314. 



\asj-m7. 



/ 

/A 



addB Normandy to the posseMions of the English crown. 
He leaves his kingdom to his daughter Matilda , who, 
however, is unable to wrest it from the usurper — 

Bttpheoii, of Blots, grandson of the Conqueror. David, King 
of Scotland , and nnole of Matilda, is defeated and taken 
prisoner at the Battle of the Standard. Stoplien appoints as 
his snceessor Matilda's son, Henry of Anjon or Plantagcnct 
(ftom the planta genista or broom, the badge of this family). 



House of Plantaoenet. 

Henry n. Strife with Thomas Beeket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, over the respective spheres of the civil and 
eoelesiastical powers. The Archbishop excommunicates tlic 
King's followers, and is murdered by four knights at 
Canterbury. Ireland, with the exception of Ulster, is con- 
quered. Robin Hood, the forest outlaw, flourishes. 

Siohard I., Coeur de Lion, takes a prominent part in the 
Third Crusade , bnt is captured on his way liome, and im- 
prisoned in Germany for upwards of a year. He carries on 
war with Philip II. of France. 

Johiiy samamed Lackland, is defeated At Bouvinea by 
Philip II. of France, and loses Normandy. Magna Charta, 
the groundwork of the English constitution, is extorted 
from him by his Barons (comp. pp. 179, 323). 

Henry in. , by his misrule , becomes involved in a war 
with his Barons, headed by Simon de Mont fort, and Is de- 
feated at Lewes, His son Edward gains the battle of 
Evesham, where De Montfort is slain. Hubert de Burgh de- 
feats the French at sea. Roger Bacon, the philosopher. 

Edward L, Longshanks, conquers the Welsh under 
Llewellyn, and annexes Wales. The heir apparent to the 
English throne thenceforward bears the title of Prince of 
Wales, Robert Bruee andiJohnBcUiol struggle for the crown 
of Scotland. Edward espouses the cause of tlie latter ( wlio 
swears fealty to England), and overruns Scotland. The 
Scots, led by Sir William Wallace, offer a determined 
resistance. Wallace executed at Loudon. The Scots defeated 
at Falkirk and Methuen, and the country subdued. Establish- 
ment of the English Parliament in its modern form. 

Edwmrd n. is signally defeated at Banru>ckburn by tlic 
Scots under Robert Bruce the younger, and is forced to 
retire to England. The Queen and her paramour Mortimir 
Join with the Barons in taking up arms against the Kin g^ 
who is deposed, and shortly afterwards mwi^et^^m^TssbOw. 

JSdwmrd m. defeats the Scota at Ilalldon HWA. ^\\^ 

Neville's Cross, hays claim to the t\\io\\G ol ^t^lw^s.^^ «s^ 

inrsdea that country, thus beginning t\\ft VwiviVie^^ ^«^' 
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war between Fzance and England. Yletoriei of Sluy» 
(naval), Cr<fey (1346), and Pot«ier« (1356). John the Good 
137G of France, taken prisoner by the BUtck Pfinee, dies in 
captivity. After the death of the Blaek Prince, England 
loses all her French possessions, except ..Calais. Order 
of the Garter founded. Movement against the preten- 
sions and corruption of the clergy, headed by the early 
reformer John Wydiffe, Honse of Commons holds its meet- 
ings apart from the House of Lords. 
1377-1399. SiclLardll. Rebellion of Wat Tyler ^ occasioned by in- 
crease of taxation (see p. 95). Victory over the Soots at 
Otterbum or Chevy Chase, Henry of Bolingbroke^ Duke of 
Lancaster, leads an army against the King, takes him captive, 
and according to popular tradition , starves him to death in 
Pontefract Castle. Geoffrey Chaucer , the father of English 
poetry, flourishes. 

1399-1461. House of Lancastbs. 

1399-1413. Henry IV. , Bolingbroke , now secures his election to the 

crown, in right of his descent from Henry HI. Outbreak of 

the nobility, under the Earl of Northumberland and his son 

1403. Percy Hotspur J is quelled by the victory of /SfArao^&ury , at 

which the latter is slain. 

1413-1422. Henry V. renews the claims of England to the French 
crown, wins the battle of Agincourt, and subdues the N. of 
France. Persecution of the Loitords, or followers of Wycliflfe. 

1422-1461. Henry VI. is proclaimed Ring of France at Paris. The 
Maid of Orleans defeats the English and recovers French 
possessions. Outbreak of the civil contest called the ' Wars 
of the Roses', between the houses of Lancaster (red rose) 
and York (white rose). Henry becomes insane. Richard, 
Duke of York, grandson of Edward HI., lays claim to the 
throne, joins himself with Warwick, the *Klng-Maker\ and 
wins the battle of Northampton, but is defeated and slain at 
Wakefield. His son Edward, however, is appointed King. 
Rebellion of Jaxik Cade. 



1461-1485. HOUSB OF YOBK. 

14U1-1483. Edward IV. wins the battles of Towton, Hedgley Moor, 
and Hexham. Warwick takes the part of Margaret of 
Anjou , wife of Henry Yl. , and forces Edward to flee to 
Holland, whence, however, he soon returns and wins the 
victories of Barnet and Tewkesbury, Henry VI. dies sud- 
1471. deiily in the Tower. Edward's brother, the Duke of Clarence, 

is said to have been drowned in a butt of malmsey. 
1483. Edward V. , the youthful son of Edward IV., is declared 
illegitimate, and murdered in the Tower, along with his 
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1483-1485. 



1485-1606. 
1486-1509. 



1509-1547. 



1547-1553. 
1553-1558. 



1558-1608. 

1587. 
1588. 



1608-1714. 
1008-1625. 



025-1649. 



biothei (p. 118), by hig uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
Ukes possession of the throne as — 

Biehard IIL , but is defeated and slain at Bosworth by 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, a scion of the llousc of 
Lancaster. 

House of Tudob. 

Henry Vn. marries Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
and so puts an end to the Wars of the Roses. The pretenders 
Lambert Shnnel and Perkin Warbeck. 

Henry yin.f married six times (to Catherine ofArragnn, 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr'), Battles of the Spurs and 
Flodden, Separation of the Church of England from that ot 
Rome. Dissolution of monasteries and persecution of the 
Papists. Cardinal Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell, all-powerful 
royal favourites. Whitehall and St. James's Palace built. 

Edward YI. encourages the Reformed faitli. 

Mary L causes Lady Jane Qrey , whom Edward had ap- 
pointed his successor, to be executed, and imprisons her 
own sister Elizabeth (pp. 121, 175). Maiiies Philip of Spa in, 
and restores Roman Catholicism. Persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Calais taken by the French. 

EXisabeth. Protestantism re-established. Flourishing 
state of commerce. Mary, Queen of Scots, executed after a 
long confinement in England. Destruction of the Spanish 
^Invincible Armada'. Sir Francis Drake, the celebrated 
circumnavigator. Foundation of the East India Company. 
Golden age of English literature : Shakspeare , Bacon, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Marlowe, Drayton. 

HousB OP Stuabt. 

James I., King'of Scotland, and son of Mary Stuart, unites 
by his accession the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Persecution of the Puritans and Roman Catliolics. In- 
fluence of Buc&m^Aam. Gunpowder Plot. Execution of ^Sf if 
Walter Raleigh. 

Charles I. imitates his father in the arbitrary nature of 
his rule, quarrels with Parliament on questions of taxation, 
dissolves it repeatedly, and tyrannically arrests five leading 
members of the House of Commons (^Hampden, Pym, etc. ). 
Rise of the Covenanters in Scotland. Long Parliament. Out- 
break of civil war between the King and his adherents (Cava- 
Hers) on the one side, and the Parliament and its friends 
(Roundheads) on the other. The King defeated by Oliver 
Cromwell at Marston Moor and Naseby. He takes refuge in 
the Scottish camp, but is betrayed to the Parliamentary lead- 
ers, tried, and executed at WhitehaU (p. \.TS\ 
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1049-1653. 
HJ53-1660. 



1058. 



16G0-1685. 



1G8&-1C88. 



16S8-1702. 



1702-1714. 



1714 to the 
present day. 

1714-1727. 



Ck>]iimonwealth. The Scots rise in fayoai of Charles II., 
but are defeated at Dunbar and Worcester by Cromwell. 

Protectorate. Oliver Cromwell new becomes Lord Pro- 
tector of England, and by his vigorous and wise government 
makes England prosperous at home and respected abroad. 
John Milton^ the poet, Thomas Hobbes^ the philosopher, and 
George Fox^ the founder of the Quakers, live at this period. 
On Cromwell's death, he is succeeded by his son Bichard, 
who, however, soon resigns, whereupon Charles 11, is re- 
stored by General Monk. 

Charles n. General amnesty proclaimed , a few of the 
regicides only being excepted. Arbitrary government. The 
Cabal, "Wars with Holland. Persecution of the Papists 
after the pretended discovery of a Popish Plot. Passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Wars with the Covenanters. 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge. Rye House Plot. Charles a pen- 
sioner of France. Names Whig and Tory come into use. 
Dry den and Butler^ the poets ; Locke j tlie philosopher. 

James II. , a Roman Catholic , soon alienates the people 
by his love for that form of religion , is quite unable to 
resist the invasion of William of Orange , and escapes to 
France, where he spends his last years at St. Germain. 

William m. and Mary II. William of Orange , with his 
wife, the eldest daughter of James II., now ascends the 
throne. The Declaration of Rights. Bsitilefi of Killieerarikie 
and The Boyne. Sir Isaac Newton. 

Anne, younger daughter of James II., completes the 
fusion of England and Scotland by the union of their 
parliaments. Marlborough^ s victories olBlenheim^ Ramilies^ 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion. Capture o{ Gibraltar. The poets Pop«, Addison, Swift, 
Prior, and Allan Ramsay. 

IIanovkrian Dynasty. 



George I. succeeds in right of his descent from James I. 
Rebellion in Sctland (in favour of the Pretender') quelled. 
Sir Robert Walpole, prime minister. Daniel Defoe, 

1727-1760. George 11. Rebellion in favour of the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, crushed at Falkirk and Culloden, 
Canada taken from the French. William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, prime minister ; Richardson, Fielding, SmoUett^ 
Sterne, novelists; Thomson, Young, Gray, Collins, Gay, 
poets; Hogarth, painter. 

George m. American War of Independence. War with 

17G()-162(). i I*'ran(»e. Victories of Nelson at Aboukir and Trafalgar, and 



1820^1890. 



liaO-1837. 
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of Wellington in Spain and at Waterloo. The youiijjcr Pitt^ 
prime ministei ; Shelley and Keattt^ poets. 

George IV. Roman Catholic Emancipation Hill. Ihinul 
O'Connell. The English aid the Greeks in the War of In- 
dependence. Wietory of Navarino. Byron, Sir Walter Sr'.tt, 
Wordsworth^ Coleridge, Southey. 

William IV. Abolition of slavery. Reform IMU. 



The present sovereign of Great Britain is — 
Viotoria, bom 24th May, 1819; ascended the throne in 1S.'»? ; 
married, on 10th Feb., 1840, her cousin, Prince Albtjrt of Saxi-- 

Coburg-Gotha (d. 14th Dec, 1861). 

The children of this marriage are: — 

(1) Victoria, bom 21st Nov., 1840; married tu thu Cruwu rriiu-.c <•! 
Germany, 25th Jan., 185S. 

Ci) Albert Kdward, Prince of Wales, Heir Apparent to the throin-. 
Iiom 9th Nov., 1841: married Alexandra, I'riuuess of I)L-nuiark, liMli 
Har.. 1863. 

(3) Alice, born 25th April, 1813-, married to tlie Oraml-Diikc of llr,s.*ii ii- 
Darmstadt, 1st July, 1862; died llth Doc, 1878. 

(4) Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, bom 6th Au/., 18U; married tlie (ii-.-ind 
Duchess Marie of Russia, 23rd Jan., 1874. 

(5) Helena, born 25th Hay, 1846; married to L'rim-v; (Jhri.stiiiii of 
8chleswig-nolfltein-8onderburg-Augu8ten]iur{r, 5tb July, i>^)6. 

(6) Louise, bora 18th March, 1848; married to the Mar<iuis of Lome, 
eldest son of the Duke of Ar^iyll, 21st March, 1871. 

(7) Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born IstMay, ISoiJ; married l'ririr.-.s~ 
Louise Margaret, daughter of Prince Frederick (.'harles, m-pliow of tin- 
German Emperor, 13th Mareh, 1870. 

(8) Leopold, Duke of Albany, born 7th April, 1853 ; married Princess 
Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 27th April, 18S2; died 28tb Mar.rh, ISSl. 

(9) Beatrice, born 14th April, 1857; married Prince lienrv of P.afton- 
herg, 23rd July, 1886. 



19. Historical Sketch of London. 

The most popnlons city in the worl*! (whieh London un- 
questionably is) cannot fail to have had an eventful liistory. in 
all that concerns race, creed, institutions, culture, and Kencral 
progress. At what period the Britons, one branch of the Celtic, rare, 
settled on this spot, there is no authentic evidence to shew. The 
many forms which the name assumes in early reconls have led to much 
contioversy; but it is clear tliat 'London' is derived from the Latin 
Londiniumj the name given it in Tacitus, and that this is only an 
adaptation by the Romans of the ancient British name Ltyn^ or Lin, 
a pool, and din or rfwn, a high place of strength, a hill fort, or city. 
The 'pool' was a widening of the river at this part, where it makes 
ahend, and offered a convenient place for shipping. Whether tlie 
'Ann' or hill was the high ground reachod \>V \i\uA^a.\,v\ \\\\\^ vv.\\^ v>\\ 
jrhieh St. PauVa now stands, or tlie knoW at t\\c e?^%U\Tw ^w^V ^K ^X\^ 
onre walled City, where the Tower of Loudon \a ft\^\\;v.\.?'A\ , \\. \^ ^^^'^- 
^ultto decide. Probably both these elevaUoua ^e^^i v>a\ \X\^ ''^^^'^ 
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The etymology of London is the same as that of Lincoln, whieh 
was called by Ptolemy Linden (AlvSo"^)! and by the Romans Llndumi 
the second syllable of the modern form of the name representing 
the word ^Colonia'. The present British or Welsh name of London 
is Llundain; but it was formerly also known to the Welsh nB 
Caer-luddj the City of Lud, a British king said to have ruled here 
just before the Roman period , and commemorated in Lnd-gate, 
one of the gates of the old walled city, near the junction of Ludgate 
Hill and Farringdon Street. 

London, in the days of the Britons, was probably little more 
than a collection of huts, on a dry spot in the midst of a marsh, 
or in a cleared space in the midst of a wood, and encompassed 
by an artificial earthwork and ditch. That there was much marsh 
and forest in the immediate vicinity is proved by the character of 
the deep soil when turned up in digging foundations, and by the 
small subterranean streams which still run into the Thames, as at 
Dowgate, formerly Dourgiatc (*water gate', from Celtic diw, water), 
at the Fleet Ditch, at Blackfriars Bridge, etc. Such names as Fen- 
church Street (see p. 106) are reminiscent of the former character of 
tlic neighbourhood. 

After the settlement of the Romans in Britain, quite early in 
tlie Christian era, London rapidly grew in importance. In the time 
of the Emperor Nero (62 A.D.), the city had become a resort of 
merchants from various countries and the centre of a considerable 
maritime commerce, the river Thames affording ready access for 
shipping. It suffered terribly during the sanguinary straggle between 
the Romans and the British queen Boadicea, and was in later cen* 
turies frequently attacked and plundered by piratical bands of 
Franks, Norsemen, Picts, Scots, Danes, and Saxons, who crossed 
the seas to reap a ruthless harvest from a city which doubtless 
possessed much commercial wealth ; but it speedily recovered firom 
the effects of these visitations. As a Roman colony London was fre- 
quently named Augusta, but it was never raised to the dignity of 
being a municipium like Verulamium (p. 319) or '£6oracum (York), 
and was not regarded as the capital of Roman Britain. It extended 
from the site of the present Tower of London on the E. to Ludgata 
on the W., and inland from the Thames as far as the marshy ground 
known in later times as Moorflelds and Finsbury or Fensbury. Wal- 
ling Street perpetuates the name of one among many roads mad0 
through London by the Romans. Relics are still found almost anna- : 
ally of the foundations of Roman buildingi of a substantial and 
elegant character. Fragments of the Roman wall are also discend- 
ble. This wall was maintained in parts until modem times, bu 
has almost entirely disappeared before the alterations and ImprOTB* 
ments which taste and tlie necessities of trade have introduced. Thii 
most prominent remaining piece of the Roman wall is in London 
Wall, between Wood Street and Aldermanbury, where an InseiLb- 
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cd tablet calls attontion to it. Another frafriiiciit may W »vv\\ in 
the churchyard of St. Giles, Cripplcgato, about 100 yils. farther to 
the west. 

The gates of Roman London, whose walls arc believed to liavo 

teen first built on such an extended scale as to include the al)ovc- 

mcntioned limits by the Kmperor Constantine in the fourth (hmi- 

tury, were in after times called Lud-gate, Dour-Rate, l^clins-ff.ito, 

Postern-gate, Aid-gate, Bishops-gate, Moor-gate, Oripplc-Ratc, 

Alders-gate and New-gate, all of which arc still commcnioratiMl in 

namcsof streets, etc., marking the localities. Koman London from 

the Tower to Ludgate was about a mile in length, and from the 

Thames to 'London Wall' about half a mile in bn^adth. Its remains 

at Cheapside and the Mansion House arc found at about IS feet 

telow the present surface. The Roman city as at first encIosiMl 

must, however, have been smaller, as Roman sepulchres have been 

found in Moorgate Street, Bishopsgate, and Smithllcld, whieli must 

then have lain beyond the walled city. The Saxons, wlto seMorii 

distinguished themselves as builders , contributed nothing to th(3 

fortification of London; but the Normans did much, beginniufr witli 

the erection of the Tower. During the earlier ages of Saxon riilr, 

the great works left here by the Romans — villas, baths, bridges, 

leads, temples, statuary, — were either destroyed or allowed to fall 

into decay, as was the case, indeed, all over Britain. 

London became the capital of one of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
and continued to increase in size and importance. The sites of two 
of modem London's most prominent buildings — Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral — were occupied as early as the 
beginning of the 7th cent, by the modest originals of these; two 
stately churches. Bede, at the beginning of the 8th cent., speaks 
of London as a great market frequented by foreign traders, and wc 
And it paying one-fifth of a contribution exacted by Canute from 
the entire kingdom. From William the Conqueror London reri'iv- 
ed a charter in which he engaged to maintain the rights of the 
city, but the same monarch erected the White Tower to over- 
awe the citizens in the event of disaffection. At this time the 
dty probably contained 30-40,000 inhabitants. A special promise is 
made in Magna Charta, extorted from King John, to observe all the 
[^ ancient privileges of London ; and we may date the present form of 
its Corporation, consisting of Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Ooun- 
cilmen, from a somewhat earlier period. The 13th and 14tli centu- 
ries are marked in the annals of London by several lamentable 11 res, 
Ikmines, and pestilences, in which many thousands of its inhabitants 
Mrished. The year 1380 witnessed the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who 
iras slain by Lord Mayor Walworth at Smithfield. In this outbreak, 
and still more in that of Jack Cade(14r)0j, London suffered severely, 
through the burning and pillaging of its houses. During the regions of 
Henry VIlL(;i509-i547Ja/id his daughter Mary (^V'OoWbvi^V'^^^^'^'=^^ 
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acquired a terrible familiarity with the fires lighted to consume uu- 
fortunate 'heretics* at the stake, while under the more beneficent 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603), the capital showed its patriotic 
zeal by its liberal contributions of men, money, and ships, for the 
purpose of resisting the threatened attack of the Armada. 

A map of London at this time would show the Tower standing on 
the verge of the City on the E., while on the W., the much smaller 
city of Westminster would still uc a considerable distance from London. 
The Strand, or river-side road connecting the two cities, would appear 
bordered l>y numerous aristocratic mansions, with gardens extending into 
the liclds or down -to the river. Throughout the Norman period, and 
down to the times of the Plantagencts and the Wars of the Roses, the 
commonalty lived in poor and mean wooden dwcUii^S) but there were 
many good houses for the merchants and manufacturers, and many im> 
portant religious houses and hospitals, while the Thames was provided 
with numerous convenient quays and landing-stages. The streets, even 
as lately as the 17th cent., were narrow, dirty, full of ruts and holes, 
and ill-adapted for traflic. Many improvements, however, wore made 
at the period we have now reached (the end of the 16th cent.), though 
these still left London very different from what we now see it. 

In the Civil Wars, London, which had been most exposed to the 
exactions of the Star Chamber, naturally sided with the Round- 
heads. It witnessed Charles I. beheaded at the Palace of Whitehall 
in 1649, and Oliver Cromwell proclaimed Lord P^rotectoi of England 
in 1653 ; and in 1660 it saw Charles II. placed on the throne by the 
4lcstoration\ This was a period when England, and London espo' 
cially, underwent dire suffering in working out the problem of civil 
and religious liberty, the successful solution of which laid the basis 
of the empire's greatness. In 1664-1666 London was turned into 
a city of mourning and lamentation by the ravages of the Great 
Plague, by which, it is calculated , it lost the enormous number 
of 100,000 citizens. Closely treading on the heels of one calamity 
came another — the Great Fire — which , in September, 1666, 
destroyed 13,000 houses, converting a great part of the eastern half 
of the city into a scene of desolation. This disaster, however, ulti- 
mately proved very beneficial to the city, for London was rebuilt in 
a much improved form, though not so advantageously as it would 
hav« been if Sir Christopher Wren's plans had been fully realised. 
Among the new edifices, the erection of which was necessitated by 
the fire, was the present St. Paul's Cathedral. Of important build- 
ings existing before the fire, Westminster Abbey and Hall, the 

Temple Chnrch, and the Tower are now almost the only examples. 

Wren fortunately had his own way in building the fifty odd City 

churches, and the visitor to London should not fail to notice their great 

variety and the skill with which they are grouped with St. Paurs. A good 

Sanorama of the entire group is obtained from the tower of St. Saviour''s, 
outhwark ; the general ettect is also visible from Blackfriars Bridge (p. 111). 
It was not, however, till the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714), 
that London began to put on anything like its present appearance. 
In 1703 it was visited by a fearful storm, by which houses were 
overthrown, the ships in the river driven on shore, churohes un- 
roofed, property to the value of at least 2,000,000f. destroyed, and 
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the lives of seyenl hundreds of persons saoriii'o.l. TLe wi-:tvr \.'f 
1739-1740 is memorable for the Great Frost. lj«T!n? :r.-m Lhrlst- 
mas to St. Valentine's Day. during vMch a fair was held on the 
fitoien bosom of the Thames. Great injuries were iiifllote-i on the 
dty by the Gordon No-Popery Ciote of 176CL The prisons were 
destroyed, the prisoners released, and mansions were burned or 
pillaged, thirty-six conflagrations baring Ixren •"oanted ac one time 
in diiferent quarters ; and the rioters were not subdued till hundreds 
of ihem bad paid the penaltj* of their misdeeds with their lives. 

Ifsny of the handsomest streets and finest buildings in LoTidun 
date from the latter half of last century. To this period beloue the 
Mansion House, the Horse Guards. Somerset House, and the Bank. 
During the 19th cent, the march of improvement has been so rapi^l as 
to defy description. The Mint, the Custom House. Waterloo Bridge. 
London Bridge, Buckingham Palace, the Post Office, the British 
Museum, the Atbenasum Club, the York Column, the National 
Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, the new Law Courts, and 
the whole of Belgravia and the West End beyond, have all arisen 
during the last 80 years. An important event in the domestic 
history of the city was the commencement of gas-lightiug in 1807. 
(Before 1716 the provisions for street-lighting were very imper- 
fect, but in that year an act was passed ordering every householder 
to bang out a light before his door from six in the evening till 
eleven.} From that time to the present London has been ac- 
tively engaged, by the laying out of spacious thoroughfares and the 
construction of handsome edifices, in making good its claim to bo 
not only the largest, but also one of the finest cities in the world. 
The electric light is now used on the Thames Embankment and in 
lome of the more important thoroughfares. 

Ko authentic estimate of the population of London can be traced 
farther back than two centuries, ^or is it easy to determine the arcu 
covered by buildings at different periods. At one time the '^City vrilliin 
the Walls* comprised all; afterwards was added the 'City without the 
Walls*) then the city and liberties of WcMminster ; then the borough of 
South wark. S. of the river; then numerous parishes between the two 
dtie"-; and lastly other parishes forming an encircling belt around the 
who! '. All these component elements at length came to be embraced 
lad- r the name of ^London*. The population was about 700,000 in the 
Tear 1700, about 900,000 in 1800, and 1,300,000 in 1821. Each subsequent 
oaeenBlal census included a larger area than the one that preceded it. 
and oonaequently a laiger population. The original 'City' of London, 
covering little more than 1 square mile, has in this wax- expanded to a grout 
metropolis of fully 120 square miles, containing, in 1881, a population of 
3^14,071 persons (see p. 06). Extension of commerce has accompanied 
the growth of population. Statistics of trade in i>ast centuries arc want- 
ing: but at the present time London supplies half tlic total custonis-revunuo 
of the kingdom. One-fourth of the whole ship tonnage of England, nnd 
one-fourth of the entire exports, are centred in the port of London. (For 
fuller statistical information, see below, Section 20.) 
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20. Topography and Statistics. 

Topography. Tho city of London is built upon a tract of un- 
dulating clay soil, which extends irregulaTly along the valley of 
the Thames from a point near Reading to Harwich and Heme Bay 
at tho mouth of the river, a distance of about 120 miles. It is divided 
into two portions by the river Thames, which, rising in the Gotswold 
UillB in Gloucestershire, is from its source down to its mouth in 
the German Ocean at Sheemess 230 M. in length , and is navigable 
for a distance of 50 M. — The southern and less important part of 
London (Southwark and Lambeth) lies in the counties of Surrey and 
Kent ; the northern and principal portion in Middleaex and Essex. 
The latter part of the immense oity may be divided, in acoordanee 
with its general characteristics, into two great halves (not taking into 
account the extensive outlying districts on the N. and the N.E., 
which are comparatively uninteresting to strangers) : — 

I. The City and the East End, consisting of that part of London 
which lies to the E. of the Temple, form the commercial and 
money-making quarter of the metropolis. It embraces the Port, the 
Docks, the Custom House, the Bank, the Exchange, the in- 
numerable counting-houses of merchants, money-changers, brokers, 
and underwriters, the General Post Office, the printing and publish- 
ing offices of the Times, the legal corporations of the Inns of Court, 
and the Cathedral of St. Paul's, towering above them all. 

II. The West End, or that part of the town to the W. of the 
Temple, is the quarter of London which spends money, makes 
laws, and regulates the fashions. It contains the Palace of the 
Queen, the Mansions of the aristocracy, the Clubs, Museums, 
Pi<;ture Galleries, Theatres, Barracks, Government Offices, Houses 
of Parliament, and Westminster Abbey ; and it is the special locality 
for parks, squares, and gardens, for gorgeous equipages and pow- 
dered lackeys. 

Besides these great divisions, the following districts are distin- 
guished by their population and leading occupations : — 
I. On the Lbft Bank of the Thames : — 

(a) To the E. of the City is the so-called Long Shore, which 
extends along the bank of the Thames, and is chiefly composed of 
quays, wharves, store-houses, and engine-factories , and inhabited 
by shipwrights, lightermen, sailors, and marine store dealers. 

(b) Whitechapel, with sugar-bakeries and their numerous German 
workmen. 

(c) Houndsditch and the Minories, the quarters of the Jews. 

(d) Bethnal Green and Spitalfields to the N., and part of Shore' 
ditch , form a manufacturing district , occupied to a large extent 
by silk-weavers, partly descended from the French Protestants (Hu- 
guenots^ who took refuge in England after the Revoeation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
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(e} Clerkenwelly between Islington and Hatton Garden, the 
distoict of watch-maken and metal-woikerB. 

(f) Paternoster Bow, near St. Paul's Cathedral, the focus of the 
book-trade. 

(jg) Chancery Lane and the Inna of Court, the headquarters of 
barriBterB, solicitors, and law-stationers. 

II. In Surrey, on the Right Bank of the Thames : — 

(a) Southwark and Lambeth, containing numerous potteries, 
glass-works, machine- factories, breweries, and hop- warehouses. 

(b) Bermondsey, famous for its tanneries, glue-factories, and 
wool- warehouses. 

(c) Botherhithe, farther to the E., chiefly inhabited by sailors, 
ship-carpenters, coalheavers, and bargemen. 

By the Redistribution Bill of 1885 London is divided for 
parliamentary purposes into the City Proper, returning two members 
of parliament, and 27 metropolitan boroughs, comprising 59 single 
member districts. London University also returns one member. 

The City Proper, which strictly speaking forms a county of 

itself and is neither in Middlesex nor Essex, is bounded on the 

W. by the site of Temple Bar and Southampton Buildings; on 

the N. by Holborn, Smithfleld, Barbican, and Finsbury Circus ; on 

the £. by Bishopsgate Without, Petticoat Lane, Aldgate, and the 

Minories ; and on the S. by the Thames. 

The City is divided into 26 Wards and 108 parishes, has a separate 
administration and jurisdiction of its own, and is presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. At the census of 1881 it consisted of 6493 inhabited house;* 
with 60,626 inhabitants (24,371 less than in 1871). The resident population 
is steadily decreasing on account of the constant emigration to the West 
End and suburbs, the ground and buildings being so valuable for coiu- 
merci^purposes as to preclude their use merely as dwellings. More 
than 4000 houses are left empty every night under the guardianship of 
the 800 members of the City police force (p. 68). The day population of 
the City in 1881 was 261,061, and the number of houses or separate tene- 
ments in which persons were actively emploved during the day was 25,143. 
The rateable value of property was 3,535,494, or 300,0001. more than that 
of Liverpool. Sites for building in the City sometimes realise nu loss 
than 20-70/. per square foot. The annual revenue of the City of London 
is about 500,000/. In 1881 an attempt was made to estimate the number 
of persons and vehicles entering the City precincts within 24 hours. 
Enumerators were stationed at 60 different inlets, and their returns showed 
the enormous totals of 797,563 foot-passengers and 71,893 vehicles. 

Westminster, to the W. of the City, bounded on the N. by 
Bayswater Road and Oxford Street, on the W. by Chelsea, Kensing- 
ton, and Brompton, and on the S. by the Thames, comprises three of 
the parliamentary boroughs (Westminster Proper or the Abbey Dis- 
trict, the Strand District, and the District of St. George's, Hanover 
Square), each returning one member to the House of Commons. It 
contains 25,312 houses and 228,932 inhabitants. 

The remaining parliamentary boroughs are Battersea, Bethnnl 
Oreen, Camberwell, Cfielsea, Clapham, Deptford, Finsbury, Ful- 
ham, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, lalingion^ 

Babdbkbb, London. 6tb Edit. 1^^ 
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Kensington^ Lambeth, Lewisham, Marylehone, Newington, Padding- 
ton, St. Pancrns, Shoreditch, Southwark (including Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe), Tower Hamlets, Wandsworth, West Ham, and Wool- 
wich. Tlie population, area, and boundaries of these new boroughs 
are given in a map published by Philip, 32 Fleet Street (6d.) 

Statistics. The City, the West End, and the Borough, together 
with the suburban villages which have been gradually absorbed, 
form the great and constantly extending metropolis of London — 
a city which , in the words of Tacitus (Ann. 14, 33), was and still 
is ^copilL negotlatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre\ It ha8 
doubled in size within the last half-century, being now, from Strat- 
ford and Blackwall on the E. to Kew Bridge and Acton on the "W., 
14 M. in length, and from Clapham and Heme Hill on the S. to 
Hornsey and Highgate on theN., 8M. in breadth, while it covers an 
area of 122 square miles. This area is, at a rough estimate, occupied 
by 7800 streets, which if laid end to end would form a line 3000 M. 
long, lighted by a million gas-lamps consuming daily 28,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The 528,794 buildings of this gigantic city in- 
clude 1400 churches of various denominations, 7500 pnblic houses, 
1700 coffee-houses, and 500 hotels and inns. The Metropolitan 
and City Police District, which extends 12-15 M. in every direction 
from Charing Cross, embraces an area of 690 sq. M., with streets and 
roads measuring 7000 M. in aggregate loTigth. The annual value of 
house property was estimated in 1881 at nearly 28 millions sterling. 
According to the census of 1881, the population of London consisted 
of 3,814,571 souls (or within the bounds of the Metropolitan Police 
District 4,766,661; now considerably above 5,000,()00), showing 
an increase of 562,660 over that of 1871. The annual increase is 
about 70,000. Among these there arc about 3000 master-tailors, 
2800 bakers, 2400 b\»tchers (besides many thousands of men 
and women in their employ), and 300,000 domestic servants. 
The number of paupers was 141,770. The population of I^n- 
don has been almost exactly doubled within the last forty years 
(pop. in 1841, 1,948,417). There are in London more Scotsmen 
than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, more Jews than 
in Palestine, and more Roman Catholics than in Rome. 

Statistics as to the consumplion of food in this vast hive of human 
beings are not easily obtained; but we may state approximately that 
there are annually consumed about 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 40^,000 
oxen, 1,r)00,000 sheep, 130,000 calves, 250,000 swine. 8 million head of 
l)oultry and {;ame, 400 million pounds of fish, 500 million oysters, 1,200,001) 
lobsters, and 3,000,000 salmon. The butcher-meat alone is valued at 
r)0,(X)0,000/. The Londoners wash down this vast annual repast by 180 
million quarts of porter and ale, 8 million quarts of spirits, and 31 million 
quarts of wine, not to speak of the 150 million gallons of water supplied 
every day by the nine wat^r-companies. About 1000 collier-veaselfl yearly 
bring 4.000.000 tons of coal into London by the river, while the railways 
8up])Iy about as much more. The sum of money spent by the whole 
population each year may be estimated as at least 200,000,000/. The 
niiuiber of vessels which uunually enter the port of London is about 
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20,000, while the average ralue of exports from the Thames is not \ett» 
than one hundred millions sterling. 

The important Mbtbopolitan Impboyrments, undertaken for 
the facilitaUon of traffic and for the Banitary benefit of the popu- 
lation, are superintended by the Metropolitan Board of WbrJb, 
consisting of 46 members, which meets at Berkeley House, Spring 
Gardens. The expenses connected with the works — the con- 
itraetion of new streets, the extension of old ones, and so on — arc 
of course enormous, and as much as 900,000^. has been paid for a 
single acre of ground. Half a million sterling was paid for North- 
umberland House , by Gharing Cross, removed for the purpose of 
opening up the short new street to the Thames, named Northumber- 
land Avenue. The most important work as yet undertaken by the 
Board has been the new system of JrUerceptive Main Drainage^ 
begun in 1859 under the superintendence of Sir Joseph Bazal- 
getto, and carried out at a cost of 4,500, OOOi. Formerly all the 
drainage of London was conducted directly into the Thames, to the 
amount of 10,000,000 cubic feet on the N. and 4,000,000 cubic 
feet on the S. side, with the virtual result of converting the river 
into a huge, offensive, and pernicious cess-pool (especially in 
summer}. The new system consists of large sewers or tunnels, con- 
structed nearly parallel with the Thames as far as Barking Creek, 
14 M. below London, on the left bank of the river, and to Cross- 
ness on the right, where the drainage is made to flow into the 
Thames at high water with the view of its being carried out to sea 
by the ebb-tide. Great complaints have been made, however, that 
the more solid parts of the sewage are not carried out to sea, but 
form thick deposits at the bottom of the river; and though the 
sewage is now subjected to an elaborate chemical process of deodor- 
isation before its discharge into the river, it can hardly be asserted 
that the drainage problem has been finally solved. It is worthy of 
remark that this pollution of the most important river in Britain is 
at present made legal by an exceptional clause in the River Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act. The main sewers, of which there are three on 
the N. side of the Thames, independent of each other and at different 
levels, consist of tunnels lined with brick, 11 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. 
Their aggregate length amounts to 85 M. — The new Thames 
•Embankment, described at p. Ill, is another and scarcely less im- 
portant undertaking of the Board of Works. — The comprehensive 
scheme oi Street Improvements sanctioned by Parliament in 1872 
was brought to a close in 1879 by the opening of a new street, con- 
necting Shoreditch with the Bethnal Green Road , and forming the 
last link in a long line of thoroughfare (Uxbridge Road, Oxford 
Street, etc.) from the extreme "W. to the extreme E. of London. A 
new line of thoroughfare from Oxford Street, near Bloonisburj' 
Street, to Piccadilly Circus was opened in 1886, and another, con- 
necting Charing Cross and Oxford Street, in 1887 (comp. p. 144). 

The London Fire Brigade^ a well-equipped force of QUO men^ \« «A«r 
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under tlie control of the Uetropolitan Board of Works. It is maintained 
at an annual cost of upwards of 100,000/. 

The elementary education of London is attended to by the Lcndtm 
School Boards consisting of 55 members, elected by the City and the ten 
other districts into which London is divided for the educational franchise. 
In the City the electors are the voters for Common Conncilmen, in the 
other divisions the rate-payers. . The annual income of the Board, exclusive 
of loans, is over 1,000,000/. The 400 schools provided bv the board ac- 
commodate nearly 400,000 children, out of a total of 616,000 upon the 
roll of efficient schools. The office of the board is on the Victoria Em- 
bankment, near the Temple Station. 

21. General Hints. 

Some of the following remarks may be deemed Buperflnoas by 
many readers of this Handbook ; bat a few obseryations on English 
or London peculiarities may not be unacceptable to the American, 
the English-speaking foreigner, or the provincial visitor. 

In England, Sunday, as is well known, is observed as a day of 
rest and of public worship. Shops, places of amusement, galleries, 
and the City restaurants are closed the whole day, while other 
restaurants are open from 1 to 3, and from 6 to 11 p.m. 
only. Many places of business are closed from 1, 2, or 3 p.m. on 
Saturday till Monday morning. Among these are all the banks and 
insurance offices and practically all the wholesale warehouses. 

Like ^sHl voua plaW in Paris, *i/ you please' or ^please'' is 
generally used in ordering refreshments at a caf^ or restaurant, or 
in making any request. The English forms of politeness are, how- 
ever, by no means so minute or ceremonious as the French. For 
example , the hat is raised to ladies only , and is worn in all 
public places, such as shops, caf^s, music halls, and museums. 

The fashionable hour for paying visits in London is between 3 
and 6 p.m. The proper mode of delivering a letter of introduction 
Is in person, along with the bearer's visiting-card and address ; but 
when this is rendered inconvenient by the greatness of distance or 
other cause, the letter may be sent by post, accompanied by a few 
polite words of explanation. 

The usual dinner hour of the upper classes varies firom 6 to 8 
or even 9 p.m. It is considered permissible for guests invited to 
a dinner-party to arrive a few minutes late, but they should take 
care never to be before the time. Gentlemen remain at table, over 
their wine, for a short time after the ladies have left, but the con- 
tinental indulgence of a post-prandial cigar is rarely permitted. 

Foreigners may often obtain, through their ambassadors, permis- 
sion to visit private galleries and collections which are not open to 
the ordinary English tourist. 

We need hardly caution new-comers against the artifices of pick- 
pockets and the wiles of impostors, two fraternities which are very 
numerous in London. It is even prudent to avoid speaking to 
strangers in the street. All information desired by the traveller may 
be obtained from one of the policemen, of whom about 13,000 
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[400 mounted) poTambulate the streets of the iiictropulis. If a 
polioeman Is not readily found, application may be made to a 
postal letter carrier, to a commissionnaire, or at a neighbouring 
ihop. A considerable degree of caution and presence of mind 
is often requisite in crossing a crowded thoroughfare, and in enter- 
ing or alighting from a train or omnibus. The ^rule of the road' 
for foot-passengers in busy streets is to keep to the right. Poor 
neighbourhoods should be avoided after nightfall. Strangers are 
ftlso warned against Mock Auctions, a specious trap for the unwary, 
ind indeed should neither buy nor sell at any auction in London 
irithout the aid of an experienced friend or a trustworthy broker. 

Addbesbss of all kinda may be found in Kelljf^t Post Office Directory, 
I thick Tolujne of 3000 pages, or in Morrises Directory y a less extensive 
work, one or other of which may be seen at all the hotels and cafes and 
It most of the principal shops. The addresses of residents at the West 
End and other saburbs may also be obtained from Boyle's Court Ouide^ 
Wtbtter^s Royal Red Booky the Royal Blue Book, or Kelly^s Suburban I)i- 
reefory, and those of city men and firms in Collingridge's City Directory. 

A usefnl adjunct to most houses in the central parts of London is a 
Oab Whistle^ one blast upon which summons a four- wheeler, two a hansom. 

Among the characteristic sights of London the principal is the Lord 
MsHfor"* Show (9th Nov.), or the procession in which — maintnininp: an 
•neient and picturesque, though useless custom — the newly-elected Lord 
Mayor moves, amid great pomp and ceremony, through the streets from 
the City to the new Courts of Justice, in order to take the oath of ofllce. 
it is followed by the great dinner in the Guildhall Cp. 98). 

22. Guilds, Charities, Societies, Clubs. 

Guilds. The City Companies or Guilds of London wore once 
upwards of one hundred in number, about eighty of which still 
eiist, though few exercise their ancient privileges. About forty 
of them possess halls in which they transact business and liold 
festiyities ; the others meet either in rooms lent to them at Guild- 
htll, or at the offices of the respective clerks. All the companies 
except five are called Livery CompanieSj and the members are en- 
titled , on ceremonial occasions, to wear the liveries (gowns, furs, 
etc.) of their respective guilds. Many of the companies possess 
vast estates and revenues , while others possess neither halls nor 
alniBhouses, neither estates nor revenues, — nothing but ancient 
ekarteis to which they reverentially cling. Some of the gnildhouscs 
ue among the most interesting buildings in London, and are no- 
ticed throughout the Handbook. The Twelve Great Companies, 
wealthier and more influential than the rest, are the Mercers, 
Grocers J Drapers , Fishmongers, Ooldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant 
Taylors, Hdberdashers, Salter s. Ironmongers, Vintners, and Cloth- 
workers. Some of the companies represent trades now quite ex- 
dnot , and by their unfamiliar names strikingly illustrate the fact 
low completely they have outlived their original purpose. Such 
ire the Bowyers, Broderers, Girdlers, Homers, Loriners (saddler's 
joumongers). Patten Makers, and Scriveners. 
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CharitieB. The charities of London are on a scale commensiiTatc 
with the vastness of the city, being no fewer than 2000 in number. 
They comprise hospitals, dispensaries, asylums ; bible, tract, mis- 
sionary, and district visiting societies; provident homes, orphanages, 
etc. A tolerably complete catalogue will be found in Low* 8 Handbook 
of the Charities of London f Howe's Classified Directory of Metropolitan 
Charities (is,'), oi Dickens's Dictionary of London. In 1885 the total 
voluntary subscriptions, donations , and bequests to these charities 
amounted to 4,447,0002., or more than il. for each man, woman, 
and child in the capital. The institution of ^Hospital Sunday', on 
which collections are made in all the churches for the hospitals, 
produces a yearly revenue of about 40,000i. Non-church-goers 
have a similar opportunity afforded them on 'Hospital Saturday^ 
when about 750 ladies station themselves at street- corners to 
receive contributions; this produces about 10,000i. more. The 
following is a brief list of the chief general hospitals, besides 
which there are numerous special hospitals for cancer, smallpoi, 
fever, consumption, eye and ear diseases, and so forth. 

Charing Cross — Agar Street, Strand. 

French Hospital — 40a Lisle Street and Leicester Place. 

German — Dalston. 

Great Northern — Caledonian Road. 

Guy^s — St. Thomas Street, South wark. 

King's College — Carey Street, Strand. 

London — Whitechapel Road. 

Metropolitan Free — 81 Commercial Street, Spitalliclds. 

Middlesex — Mortimer Street, Berncrs Street. 

University College^ or North London — Gowor Street. 

Royal Free — Gray's Inn Road. 

St. Bartholomew's — Smithfleld. 

St. George's — Hyde Park Corner. 

St. Mary's — Cambridge Place, Paddiugton. 

St. Thomas's — Albert Embankment. 

West London — Hammersmith Road. 

Westminster — Broad Sanctuary. 

Societies. The societies for the encouragement of industry, 
art, and science in London arc extremely numerous, and many of 
til cm possess most ample endowments. The names of a few of the 
most important may be given here , some of them being described 
at length in other parts of the Handbook : — 

Royal Society, 

Royal Academy, 

Society of Antiquaries, 

Geological Society, ^ Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Royal Astronomical Society, 

Linnaean Society, 

Chemical Society, 
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Boyai Archaeological Inatitute, Oxford Mausiuus, Oxlurd Street. 

Royal Academy ofMusic, 4 Tenterden Street, llanovcr Square, 

Royal College of Music, near the Albert Hall. 

Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall Plast. 

Royal College of Surgeons, LiucolirB Inn Fields. 

Royal Geographical Society, 1 Savile Row, Burlington Gardeni*. 

Royal Asiaiie Society, 22 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 

Royal Society of Literature, 21 Delahay Street, WestiuinHter. 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, generally known as the Scciety of Arts, John Street, 
&.delphi. Strand. 

Trinity College (music and arts), 13 Mandevillo Place, Man- 
chester Square. 

Heralds^ College, Queen Victoria Street. 

Institution of Civil Engineers , 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Institute of British Architects, 16 Lower Grosvenor Street, Grus- 
vcnor Square. 

Sanitary Irhstitute of Great Britain (Museum of Hygiene), 74a 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

School of Submarine Telegraphy and Electrical Engineer iny, 12 
Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 

Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, Picca.dilly. Popular 
lectures on science, art, and literature are delivered hero on Friday 
evenings during the Season (adm. by a member's order). Six lectures 
for children, illustrated by experiments, are given after Christmas. 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Exhibition Koad, South 
Kensington, for the advancement of technical education. 

The Clubs are chiefly devoted to social purposes. Most of the 
club-houses at the West End, particularly those in or near Pall Mall, 
are very handsome, and admirably fitted up, affording every possible 
oomfort. To a bachelor in particular his ^cluVls a most serviceable in- 
stitution. Members are admitted by ballot, but candidates are reject- 
ed by a certain small proportion of ^black balls' or dissentient votes. 
The entrance fee varies from 6l. 6s. to 40^. (usually about 25^.), and 
the annual subscription is from 3^. 3^. to 15^ 158. The introduction 
of guests by a member is allowed in some, but not in all of the clubs. 
The cuisine is usually admirable. The wine and viands, which are 
sold at little more than cost price, often attain a pitch of excellence 
unrivalled by the most elaborate and expensive restaurants. 

We append an alphabetical list of the most important clubs : — 

Alpine Club, 8 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Army and Navy Club, 30-39 Pall Mall, N. side, corner of 
George Street ; 2200 members. 

Arthur's Club, 69 St. James's Street. 

Athenaeum Club, 107 Pall Mall, the club of tlio literati ; 1200 
members. (Distinguished strangers visiting London may bo eloctod 
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honorary membors of the Athensum during thoii temporary resi- 
dence in London.) 

Boodles Club , 28 St. James's Street (chiefly for country gen- 
tlemen). 

Brooks's Club, 60 St. James's Street. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, 17 Savile Row. 

Carlton Club, 94 Pall Mall, the chief Conservative club; 1600 
members. 

City Carlton Club, 24 St. Swithin's Lane. 

City Liberal Club, "Walbrook. 

City of London Club, 19 Old Broad Street, City. 

Conservative Club, 74 St. James's Street ; 1200 members. 

Constitutional Club (Conservative), Northumberland Avenue ; 
6000 members. 

Devonshire Club, 50 St. James's Street ; 2500 members. 

Ea^t India United Service Club, 16 St. James's Square. 

Empire Club (Colonies and India), 4 Grafton Street, Piccadilly. 

French National Society Club, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 

Garrick Club, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, for lit 
crary men and actors. 

German Athenaeum Club, 93 Mortimer Street, "W. 

Gresham Club, 1 Gresham Place, City. 

Guards' Club, 70 Pall Mall. 

Junior Army and Navy Club, 20 King Street, St. James's. 

Junior Athenaeum Club, 116 Piccadilly. 

Junior Carlton Club, 30-35 Pall Mall ; 2000 members. 

Junior United Service Club, comer of Regent Street and Charles 
Street ; 2000 members. 

Kennel Club, 29a Pall Mall *, for improving the breed of dogs. 

National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens. 

National Liberal Club , comer of Northumberland Avenue and 
Whitehall Place ; 6500 members. 

National Union Club, 23 Albemarle Street, W. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 Piccadilly ; 2000 members. 

New Club, Covent Garden flate Evans's). 

New University Club, 57-58 St. James's Street. 

Oriental Club, 18 Hanover Square. 

Orleans Club, 29 King Street, St. James's (see also p. 313). 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 71-76 Pall Mall. (Those only who 
have studied at Oxford or Cambridge are eligible as members). 

Pall Mall Club, 7 Waterloo Place. 

Raleigh Club, 16 Regent Street ; 1500 members. 

Reform Club, the chief Liberal Club, 104 Pall Mall; 1400 
members. 

St. George's Club, Hanover Square, with which is combined the 
Imperial and American Club ; 2500 members. 

St. James's Club, 106 Piccadilly ; for the diplomatic service. 
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The Br^i Crilonial JntUtuU. Nonhiiniberlaud Avoiino, t\>uiuUHl 
in 1)^68 for the purpose of "pio^idinf a place of moctiiie for a11 
gentlemen connected with the Colonies and British lndia\ offorsi 
many of the advantages of a good club. 



23. Preliininary Bamble. 

Nothing is better calculated to afford the traveller some insight 
Into the labyrinthine topography of London, to enable hiin to 
iseertain his bearings, and to dispel the flist oppressive feeling of 
lolitude and insignificanco , than a drive through the principal 
quarters of the town. 

The outside of an omnibus affords a much better view than a 
sab (fares, see p. 27), and, moreover, has the advantage of cheap- 
less. If the driver, beside whom the stranger should sit, happens 
'JO be obliging (and a small gratuity will generally mako hini so), 
le will afford much useful Information about the buildings, monu- 
ments , and other sights on the route ; but caro should bo taken 
not to distract' his attention iu crowded parts. Kvon without sucli 
assistance, however, our plan of the city, if carefully consulted, 
Kill supply all necessary information. If ladies arc of the party, an 
open Fly (see p. 28) is the most comfortable convoyanoo. 

Taking Hyde Park Comer, at the W. end of Piccadilly, as a cun- 
irenient starting-point, we mount one of the numorous onuiibusos 
irhich ply to the Bank and London Bridge and tra verso nearly 
the whole of the quarters lying on the N. bank of tho Thainos. 
Entering Piccadilly, we first pass, on the right, tho Orccn Park, 
>eyond which rises Buckingham Palace (p. 248). A littlo fartiior to 
:he E., in the distance, we descry tho towers oif Wostniinstor Ahboy 
^p. 186) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 177). In Jicgont Str 
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on tlic right, at some distance oflF, rises tlie York Column (p. 212). 
Passing Piccadilly Circus, we drive to the right through the Hay- 
market, at the end of which, on the left, is the theatre of that name 
(p. 39), and, on the right. Her Majesty's Opera House (p. 38). We 
now come to Trafalgar Square, with the Nelson Monument (p. 142) 
and the National Gallery (p. 144). On the right, in the direction of 
Whitehall, we observe the old statue of Charles I. Passing Charing 
Cross , with the large Charing Cross Hotel (p. 7) on the right, we 
enter the Strand, where the Adelphi, Lyceum, Gaiety, and other 
theatres lie on our left, and the Savoy and Strand theatres on 
our right (pp. 39, 40). Through Salisbury Street, on the right, a 
glimpse is obtained of Cleopatra's Needle (p. 112). Farther on, on 
the left is Southampton Street, leading to Co vent Garden (p. 173), 
and on the right Wellington Street, with Somerset House (p. 139) 
near the corner, leading to Waterloo Bridge (p. 140). Near the 
middle of the Strand we reach the churches of St. Mary le Strand 
(p. 139) and St. Clement Danes (p. 138). On the left we see the 
extensive new Law Courts (p. 136). Passing the site of Temple 
Bar (recently removed ; see p. 137), we now enter the City proper 
(p. 65). On the right of Fleet Street are several entrances to the 
Temple (p. 133), while on the left rises the church of St. Dunstau 
in the West (p. 132). At the end of Farringdon Street, diverging 
on the left, we notice the Holborn Viaduct Bridge (p. 92); on 
the right, in New Bridge Street, is the Ludgate Hill Station. We 
next drive up Ludgate Hill, pass St. Paul's Cathedral (p. 81) on 
the left, and turn to the left to Cheapside, noticing the monument 
of Sir Robert Peel (p. 89), a little to the N. of which is the General 
Post Office (p. 89). In Cheapside we observe Bow Church (p. 100) 
on the right, and near it the Guildhall (p. 97) at the end of King 
Street on the left. Quitting Cheapside, we enter the Poultry, in 
which the Mansion House (p. 101) rises on the right. Opposite the 
Mansion House is the Bank of England (p. 101), and before us is 
the Royal Exchange (p. 103), with Wellington's Statue in front. 
We then drive through King William Street, with the Statue of 
William IV., observing the Monument (p. 109) on the left. 

We now quit the omnibus, and, after a walk across London 
Bridge (p. 108) and back, pass through part of Gracechurch Street 
on the right, and follow Fenchurch Street to the station of the Lon- 
don and Blackwall Railway. A train on this line carries us to 
Blackwall, whence we ascend the Thames by one of the Ortenwich 
SUamers, passing London Docks (p. 124), St. Katherine's Docks 
(p. 124), the Tower (p. 116), the Custom House (p. 110), and Bil- 
lingsgate (p. 110), to London Bridge. Here we may disembark, and 
take an omnibus back to Hyde Park Comer, or, continuing in 
the same boat, may pass under the Cannon Street Station Railway 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge (with St. Paul's rising on the right), 
the Chatham and Dover Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. Be- 
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twoeii Blaokfriars Bridge and WeBtminstor runs the new Victoria 
Embankment (p. 111). On the right are the Temple and Somerset 
House (v. 139). The steamer then passes under Waterloo Bridge 
Q>. 140), beyond which, to the right, on the Embankment, stands 
Gleopatza's Needle (p. 112). We alight at Charing Cross Pier, ad- 
jacent to the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and re-embark in a Chelsea 
Boat, which will convey us past Montague House (p. 177), Rich- 
mond Terrace, Westminster Bridge, and the Houses of Parliament 
(p. 177), behind which is Westminster Abbey (p. 186). On the left 
is the new Albert Embankment, with St. Thomas's Hospital Cp. 286) ; 
and, farther on, Lambeth Palace (p. 286) with the Lollards' Tower, 
Lambeth Bridge, and, on the right, Millbank Penitentiary (p. 281). 
We then reach Yauxhall Bridge. From Vauxhall the traveller may 
walk or take a tramway car to Victoria Station, whence an omnibus 
will convey him to Oxford Street. 

In order to obtain a view of the quarters on the right (S.) bank 
of the Thames, or Surrey side, we take a light-green Atlas omnibus 
(not a City Atlas) in Regent Circus, Oxford Street (Plan R, 23), 
and drive through Regent Street, Regent's Quadrant, Regent Circus 
(Piccadilly), Regent Street (continued), Waterloo Place (with the 
Crimean Monument and the York Column), Pall Mall East, and 
Charing Cross to (right) Whitehall. Here we observe on the left 
Scotland Yard, the chief police-station of London, and Whitehall 
Chapel (p. 174), and on the right the Admiralty, the Horse Guards 
(p. 176), and the Government Offices. Our route next lies through 
Parliament Street, beyond which we pass Westminster Abbey 
(p. 186) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 177) on the right. The 
omnibus then crosses Westminster Bridge, with the Victoria flm- 
bankment on the left, and the Albert Embankment and St. Thomas's 
Hospital on the right. Traversing Westminster Bridge Road, we 
observe at the end of it, on the right, Christchurch and Hawkstoiio 
Hall , occupying the site of the recently removed Orphan Asylum. 
In Lambeth Road we perceive the Church of St. George's, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral of Southwark, and, opposite to it, Bethlehem 
Hospital. On the W. side of Circus Place, with its obelisk, rises 
the Blind Asylum. A little to the S. of this point, wo arrive at the 
Elephant and Castle (on the right), where we alight, to resume our 
journey on a blue Waterloo omnibus. This takes us through London 
Road to Waterloo Road, to the right of which are the Surrey Theatre 
(Blaokfriars Road), Magdalene Hospital, and the Victoria Music 
Hall (p. 42), and on the left the South Western Railway Station. 
We then cross Waterloo Bridge, drive along Wellington Street, pass- 
ing Somerset House, and turn to the left into the Strand, which 
leads' us to Charing Cross. 

Our first curiosity having thus been gratified by a general survey 
of London, we may now devote our attention to its collections, mon- 
uments, and buildings in detail. 
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24. Disposition of Time. 

The most indefatigable sight-seer will take at least three weeks 
to obtain even a superficial acquaintance with London and its objects 
of interest. A plan of operations, prepared beforehand, will aid him 
in regulating his movements and economising his time. Fine days 
should be spent in visiting the docks, parks, gardens, and environs. 
Excursions to the country around London, in particular, should not 
be postponed to the end of one's sojourn, as othervrlse the setting 
in of bad weather may altogether preclude a visit to the many 
beautiful spots in the neighbourhood. Rainy days had better be de- 
voted to the galleries and museums. 

The following list shows the days and hours when tbe various 
collections and other sights are accessible. The early forenoon and 
late afternoon hours may be appropriately spent in visiting the 
principal churches, many of which are open the whole day, or 
in walking in the parks or in the Zoological and the Botanical Gar- 
dens, while the evenings may be devoted to the theatres. The best 
time for a promenade in Regent Street or Hyde Park is between 4 
and 6 o'clock, when they both present a remarkably busy and attrac- 
tive scene. When the traveller happens to be near London Bridge 
he should take the opportunity of crossing it in order to obtain a 
view of the Port of London and its adjuncts, with its sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing, the innumerable river craft of all sizes, 
and the vast traffic in the docks. A trip to Gravesend (see p. 328) 
should by all means be taken in order to obtain a proper view of 
the shipping, no other port in the world presenting such a sight. 

The following data, though carefully revised down to 1887, arc 
liable to frequent alteration. The traveller is therefore recom- 
mended to consult one of the principal London newspapers with 
regard to the sights of the day. Our list does not include parks, 
gardens, and other places which , on all week days at least, are 
open to the public gratis. 



Academy of Arts (p. 214), exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
from May to the first Monday in August, open daily 8-7 (1«.). 

Bethnal Green Museum (p. 126), open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; on Wed- 
nesday, 10-4, 5, or 6, admission Qd. 

**British Museum (p. 225), daily from 10 a.m. (Sat. 12 noon) 
till 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season (on Mondays and Sa- 
turdays in summer till 7 or 8 p.m.); the reading-room is open to 
readers dally from 9 a.m. Both the Museum and Reading Room 
are closed on Good Friday and Christmas Day. 

Chelsea Hospital (p. 281), daily, 10-1 and 2-7. 
* Crystal Palace, Sydenham (p. 293) , open daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 10 a.m. till the evening, sometimes as late as 10 or 
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11 p.m. Admission is. ; Saturday occasionally 2«. Qd. ; special days 
dealer ; children half-price. 

*I)ulwieh OaUery (J. 299), daily, Sundays excepted, 10-5, in 
winter 10-4. 

^Foundling Hospital (j^, ^19), Mon. 10-4, and Sun. after morn- 
ing serrice. 

Oeologieca Museum (j^.Q,ib\ Mon. and Sat. 10-10, Tues., Wed., 
and Thurs. 10-5 ; closed 10th Aug. to 10th Sept. 

Qreenwieh Hospital (p. 289), daily from 10 a.m. (Sun. from 
1 p.m.) to dusk, hut not later than 6 p.m. 

CfuiUlhall Museum (p. 98), daily, summer 10-5 ; winter 10-4. 
^Hcmtpton Court Oallery (p. 303), daily, except Fridays, 10-6 ; 
in winter 10-4 (Sundays 2-6 or 2-4). 

HortieuUural Society's Gardens (p. 262), daily, in summer from 
9, in winter from 10, till dusk; admission 1«., Mondays 6d. 

*India Museum (p. 279), daily, 10 to 4, 5, or 6; Mon., Tue»., 
and Sat., free; Wed., Thurs., and Friday, 6(2. 

*Kew Gardens (p. 309), daily, 12-6; Sundays 1-6 p.m. 
**National OaUery (p. 144), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 to 4, 5, 6, or 7, according to the season, free; 
Thnndays and Fridays, after 11 o'clock, 6d. 

**National Portrait OaUery (p. 127), now in Bethnal Green 
Mnseum (see ahove). 

* Natural History Museum (p. 263), daily from 10 to 4, 5, or 6 
(closed on Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas Day). 
*ParUament, Houses of (p. 177), no admission at present. 
Royal College of Surgeons (p. 170), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays, 12-5 in summer, and 12-4 in winter ; hy 
special permission. 

**Saint Paul's Cathedral (p. 81), daily, 9-5, except Sundays and 

the hours of divine service (admission to the crypt, etc. , see p. 84). 

Soane Museum (p. 171), Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. in April, 

May, Jane, July, and August, and Tues. and Thurs. in Feb. and 

March, from 11 to 5. 

Society of Arts (p. 141), daily, except Wednesdays, 10-4 p.m. 
**8<nUh Kensington Museum (p. 265), Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis; Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season, 
admission 6(i. Payment at South Kensington Museum entitles the 
visitor to a free pass to the India Museum. 

*TempU Church (p. 134), daily, 10-1 and 2-4 o'clock, Saturday 
excepted (free). The rotunda is open to the public on Si^idays 
during divine service. 

•2'ot»«r (p. 116), daily, 10-4, except Sundays; Mondays and Sa- 
turdays free ; other days. Armoury 6<i. and Grown Jewels Oct. 

United Service Museum (p. 175), daily, except Fridays and Sun- 
days, 11-5, in winter 11-4 p.m. 
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** Westminster Abbey (p. 186), daily, except Sundays, 9 a.m. till 
dusk. Admission to the chapels Qd. ; on Mondays and Tuesdays 
free. Divine service on Sundays. 

^Zoological Gardens (p. 221), daily, except Sundays (when mem- 
bers only are admitted); admission !«., Mondays 6d. 

The royal palaces, the mansions of the nobility and gentry, the Bank, 
tlie Mint, the Times Printing Oflice, and other objects of interest for 
which a special permission is required, can be visited (mly on the days 
and at the hours indicated in the order. 

Diary. 

(To be compared with the above alphabetical list.)* 

Sundays. Hampton Court, Picture Gallery 2-6, in winter 2-4; 
Gardens from 2 till dusk. — Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich 
Hospital, Pictures, 1 p.m. to dusk. — Foundling Hospital, after 
morning service. 

Mondays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-1 and 2-4, 
free. — Westminster Abbey, 9-3 , in summer 4-6 also. — Na- 
tional Gallery, 10-6, in winter 10-5. — Royal College of Surgeons, 
by permission, 12-5, in winter 12-4. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 
(crypt, clock, bell, whispering gallery, etc., various fees). — South 
Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis. — Bethnal Green 
Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — Geological 
Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 10 to 4-8. — United Service 
Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4, by permission. — India Museum, 
10-6, free.' — Foundling Hospital, 10-4. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 
— Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens , from 9 
a.m. {fid.'). — Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk r6d.). — Kew 
Gardens, 12-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (!«.). 

Ikiesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries 6d., crown jewels 6d. J. — 
Temple Church, 10-1 and 2-4 (free). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (crypt, etc., 
various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of 
Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10a.m. to 
10p.m., gratis. — Bethnal Green Museum and National Portrait 
Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geo- 
logical Museum, 10-5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 
i 1-4. — India Museum, 10-6, free. — Soane Museum, by card ob- 
tained within, from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 10-4 
or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (1«.). — Horticultural Gar- 
dens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Dulwich 
Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — CrysUl 
Palace at Sydenham, 10a.m. till dusk (Is.). — Greenwich Hospital, 
10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of 
Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdiiya. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., 1j».). — Temple 
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ChuTch, 10-i and 2-4 (^frec"). — Westminster Abbey, O-Ji, and In 
summer 4-6 (^ebapels 6<f. ). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (^various fees ). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 
5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk {fid.^. — Bethnal 
Green Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 4, 5, or6(0(/.^. 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6d.). — Guildhall Museum, 10 to iorf). 

— Geological Museum, 10-5 — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 0. 

— Soane Museum, by card obtained vlthin, from April to Aug., 
11-5. — United Service Museum, lO-f), in winter 11-4. — Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, from 9 a.m. (.1«.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 
10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 10 
a.m. till dusk (1<.). — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. 
(1«.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — 
Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc.. Is.). — Temple (Jliurch, 
10-1 and 2-4 (free). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in sjimuuir 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (various fees ). 

— National Gallery, 11 to 5 or 6 (6d.). — South Kensington Mu- 
seum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6(2.). — Bethnal Green Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 
to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. 
to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — United 
Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-() 
(6d.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a. m. (1«.). — Dulwich 
Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. (Is.). — Horticultural (Jar- 
dens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Green- 
wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc.. Is.). — Temple Church, 
10-1 and 2-4 (free). — ■ Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (various fees ). 

— National Gallery, 11 to 5 or 6 (6d.). — South Kensington 
Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6(2.). — Bethnal Green Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 10, gratis. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — India Museum, 
10-6 (6(i.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 
10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). 

— Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. — Zoological Gar- 
dens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 
10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (Is.). 

Saturdays. Tower, 10-4, free. — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, 
and in summer 4-6 also (chapels Qd.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 
9-5 (various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Par- 
liament, 10-4. — South Kensington Museum, 10-10, free. — 
Bethnal Green Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10-10. 

— Guildhall Museum , 10 to 4 or 5, — Soane Muaewxtv V.^^'^Vw 
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to Aug.), 11-5. — United Service Musenm, 11-5, in winter 
11-4. — Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 
4-8. — India Museum, 10-6, free. — Zoological Gardens , from 

9 a.m. (1«.)- — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hamp- 
ton Court Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk 
(occasionally 2«. 6d.). — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — 
(Jreenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 

10 till dusk (Is). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the heat and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood , to which the visitor desirous of further in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, by Aug. J. C. Hare; 2 vols., illns.^ 5th ed., 1883. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm. Iloicitt; illustrated ^ 1869. 

Thome's Handbook to the Environs of London ; 2 vols., 1877. 

Memorials of London and London Life in the 13th, 14th, and 16th 
Centuries, by H. T, Riley; 1868. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries; 4th ed., 1887. 

London (Historic Towns Series), by W. J. Loftie; 1886. 

In and out of London, by W. J. Loftie; illustrated; 1876. 

A History of London, by W. J. Loftie; 2 vols., illustrated; 2nd ed., 
1884, with appendix. 

Knighfs London; 2 vols.; illustrated. 

GasselVs Old and New London, by W. Thornbury and E. Watford; 
6 vols., illustrated; 3rd ed., 1882-83. 

CasselVs Greater London (15 miles)., bv E. Walford; 2 vols., illustrated; 
1882-83. 

Dickens's London, by T. E. Pemberton; 1876. 

Thackeray's London, by W. II. Rideing; IfflS. 

Cries of London, by C. Tlindley; 1881. 

Old London Street Cries and the Cries of To-day, by i4. W. Tuer: 
iHustrated; 1885. 

Literary Landmarks of London, by Laurence ITutlon; 1885. 

London in the Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran; 2 vols., 1877. 

The Romance of London, by /. Timbs; 1865. 

Curiosities of London, by J. Titnbs; 1876. 

Clubs and Club Life in London, by /. Timbs; illustrated. 

The Town, by Leigh Hunt; illustrated; last ed., 1872. 

The Old Court Suburb (Kensington), by Leigh Hunt; 18G0. 

Saunter through the West End, by Leigh Hunt; 1861. 

Twice round the Clock, by George Augustus Sola; 1879. 

London! ana, by E. Walford; 2 vols., 1879. 

Unwiri's Guides to Rambles round London; illustrated (1«. each). 

Mackeson's Guide to the Churches of London (is. 6d.). 

Dickens^s Dictionary of London (1<.) is an admirable little handbook, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and full of practical hints. 

Massey's Streets of London (1«.) is intended to help the traveller in 
ascertaining the position of any street in London. 

Whitdker'^s Almanack {is.) gives a large amount of useful information 
in a condensed form. 

Dickens's Dictionary of the Thames (1».) may also be mentioned. 



I. THE CITY. 



1. St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Tho City, already noticed in the Introduction as the roniniercial 
centre of London, has sometimes also been not nnaptly termed its 
capital. In the very heart of it, conspicuously situated on a slight 
eminence, stands London's most prominent building, *St. Paul's 
Cathedral (PI. R, 39 ; III). 

Some authorities maintain that in pa^an timen a temple of Diana 
oeenpied the site of St. Paul's, but Sir Christopher Wren rejected this 
idea. Still the spot must at least have been one of some sanctity, to jud^ie 
from the cinerary urns and other vessels found here, and Wren was of 
opinion, from remains discovered in digging the foundations of the present 
edifice, that there had been a church on this spot built by Christians in 
the time of the Bomans, and demolished by the Pagan Sax(ms. It is 
believed to have been restored by Ethelbert, King of Kent, about A.D. 
610. This building was burned down in 961 , and rebuilt within a year. 
It was again destroyed by fire in 1087, but was s<x)n re-erected, and 
In 1315 was furnished with a timber spire, covered with lead, 520 ft. 
high. The spire was injured by lightning in 1445, but was restored, and 
it continued standing till 1561, when it fell a prey to the flames. The 
church itself. Old St. Paul's, was damaged by this fire, and fell into 
a very dilapidated condition. The S.W. tower was called the Lollards' 
Tower (comp. p. 287). Near the church once stood the celebrated Cross 
of St. Paul (Powle*8 Cross), where sermims were preached, papal bulls 
promulgated, heretics made to recant, and witches to cimfess, and whore 
the Pope's condemnation of Luther was proclaimed in tho presence of 
Wolsoy. The cross and adjacent pulpit were at length removed by order 
of parliament in 1643. The platform on which the cross stood was 
discovered in 1879, at a depth of about 6 ft., by workmen engaged in 
laying out the garden on the N.E. side of the church (comp. Plan). 

The subterranean portions of the half-ruined church were used as work- 
shops and wine-cellars. A theatre was erected against one of the outer 
walls, and the nave was converted into a public promenade, the once 
famous Paur» Walk, The Protector Somerset (in the reign of Edward VI.) 
went so far as to employ the stones of the ancient edifice in tho con- 
struction of his palace (Somerset House, p. 139). In the reign of Charles 1. 
an extensive restorati(m was undertaken, and a beautiful portico built by 
Iniffo Janes. The civil war, however, put an end to this work. After 
the Restoration, when the church was about to be repaired, its remains 
were completely destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666 (p. 109). — Among 
the nnmeroua historical reminiscences attaching to Old St. Paul's, we 
may mention that it was the burial-place of a long series of illustrious 
I>er0ons, and the scene of Wycliffe's citation for heresy in 1337, and of 
the burning of Tyndale'*8 Kew Testament in 1527. 

The present church, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
begun in 1675, "was opened for divine service in 1697, and com- 
pleted in 1710. It is interesting to notice that the whole build- 
ing was completed by one architect. Sir Christopher Wren, and by 
one master mason, Thomas Strong, under one bishop. Dr. Compton. 
The greater part of the cost of construction (747,9542.) was defrayed 

Baedkkkr, London. 6th Edit. ^ 
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by a tax oii coal. Sir Christopher "Wrcu received during the build- 
ing of the cathedral a salary of 200l. a year. 

The church, which resembles St. Peter's at Kome, though much 
smaller , is in the form of a Latin cross. The nave is 500 ft. iu 
length and 118 ft. broad, and the transept is 250 ft. long. The in- 
ner dome is 225 ft., the outer, from the pavement to the top of the 
cross, 363 ft. in height. In the original model the plan of the build- 
ing was that of a Greek cross, having over the centre a large dome, 
supported by eight pillars ; but the court party, which was favour- 
able to Roman Catholicism , insisted , notwithstanding Wren's op- 
position , on the erection of the cathedral with a long nave and an 
extensive choir, suitable for the Romish ritual. 

The church is so hemmed in by streets and houses that It is 
difficult to find a point of view whence the colossal proportions of 
the building can be properly realised. The best idea of the ma- 
jestic dome , allowed to be the finest known, is obtained from a 
distance, e.g. from Blackfriars Bridge. St. Paul's is the third, largest 
church in Christendom, being surpassed only by St. Peter's at Rome 
and the Cathedral of Milan. 

ExTEKiOB. The West Facade ^ towards Ludgate Street, was 
brought better to view in 1873 by the removal of the railing which 
formerly surrounded the whole church. In front of it rises a Statue 
of Queen Anne, with England, France, Ireland, and America at 
her feet ; the present statue, by Belt^ erected in 1886, is a replica 
of the original by Bird (1712). The facade, 180 ft. in breadth, 
is approached by a flight of 22 marble steps, and presents a double 
portico, the lower part of which consists of 12 coupled Corinthiau 
pillars, 50ft. high, and the upper of 8 Composite pillars, 40ft. 
high. On the apex of the pediment above the second row of 
pillars , which contains a relief of the Conversion of St. Paul by 
Bird , rises a statue of St. Paul 15 ft. in height, with St. Peter 
and St. James on his right and left. On each side of the facade it 
a campanile tower, 222 ft. in height, with statues of the four Evan- 
gelists at the angles. The one on the N. side contains a fine peal of 
12 bells, hung in 1878, and the other contains the largest bell in 
England ('Great Paul'), hung in 1882 and weighing more than 16 
tons. Each arm of the transept is terminated by a semicircular por- 
tico, adorned with five statues of the Apostles, by Bird, Over the 
S. portico is a phoBnix, with the Inscription 'Resnrgam', "by Cibber; 
over the N. portico, the English arms. In reference to the former 
it is related, that, when the position and dimensions of the great 
dome had been marked out, a labourer was ordered to bring a stone 
from the rubbish of the old cathedral to be placed as a guide to the 
masons. The stone which he happened to bring was a piece of a 
gravestone with nothing of the inscription remaining save the one 
word 'Resurgam' in large letters. This incident was regarded as a 
favourable omen, and the word accordingly adopted as a motto. At 
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the E. end the church terminates in a circular projection or apse. 
The balustrade, about 9 ft. high, on the top of the N. and S. walls 
was erected contrary to the wishes of Wren , and is considered by 
modern architects a mistake. A drum in two sections, the lower 
embellished with Corinthian , the upper with Composite columns, 
bears the finely-proportioned double Dome^ the outer part of which 
consists of wood covered with lead. The Lantern aboTe it is support- 
ed by a hollow cone of brickwork resting upon the inner dome. On 
the top of the lantern is a ball, surmounted by a cross, the ball and 
cross together weighing 8960 pounds. The ball is 6ft. in diameter, 
and can hold ten or twelve persons. 

The church is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The monuments 
may be inspected, free of charge, at any time, except during diyluc 
service, which takes place daily at 10 a.m. (choral) and 4 p.m. 
(choral) in the choir, and on Sundays at 8 a.m., 10. 30 a.m. (fine 
music), 3. 15 p.m., and 7 p.m. On week-days daily services are also 
held at 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. in the chapel in the crypt, and Holy Com- 
munion celebrated at 8 a.m. and a short sermon preached at 1.15 
p.m. in the chapel at the end of the N. aisle. The choir Is closed 
except during divine service. The upper parts of the building and 
the vaults are shown (except during divine service) by tickets, 
procurable in the S. transept at the following charges : — 

Library, Clock, and Galleries - 6d. 

Ascent to the Ball (not recommended, p. 88) .... Is. 6d. 

*Crypt and Vaults - 6d. 

The usual Entrance is on the N. side. The Intbbiob is im- 
posing from the beauty and vastness of its proportions, but strikes 
one as bare and dark. Kecently, however, mainly owing to the 
praiseworthy exertions of the late Dean Mllman, a considerable sum 
of money has been subscribed for the embellishment of the interior 
with marble, gilding, mosaics, and stained glass; but there is 
much diversity of view on the subject, and the scheme at present 
makes no progress. The dome is adorned with eight scenes from 
the life of St. Paul in grisaille by ThomhiUj restored in 1854, but 
hardly visible from below (see p. 87). The two large mosaics in 
the spandrils of the dome, hy Salviati, represent Isaiah and St. 
Matthew. It is intended to fill the remaining spaces with figures 
of the three other Evangelists and the three other major Prophets. 
Tlie Organ^ which is one of the finest in Great Britain, is divided » 
into two parts, one on each side of the choir, with connecting 
nic(;hanism under the choir flooring. The builder, Mr, WiUUy in con- 
structing it, used some of the pipes of the old organ by FaHier Smith 
or Schmitz, which dated back to 1694. The choir contains some ad- 
mirable wood-carving by Grinling Oibborhs, Above the N. door ia the 
tablet in memory of Sir Christopher Wren , with the inseription 
containing the celebrated words, ''Lector^ si monumentum requiriSj 
circum8pice\ This tablet formerly stood at the ontrauco to tho choir. 
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The numerons monnments of celebrated Englishmen ( chiefly 
mval and military ofticers), which make the church a kind of 
national Temple of Fame (though second to Westminster Ahhey, 
p. 186), are yery rarely of artistic value, while many are rcniarkahle 
for egregiously bad taste. The most interesting are the following, 
beginning to the left of the door of the N. Transrpt : — 

L. Sir Charles James Napier (A. 1853); statue hy Adnm.^ . 'a 
prescient General, a beneficent GoYernor, a just Man' ( comp. p. W.) ). 

R. Admiral Ijyrd Ihtncan (d. 1804), who defeated the Dutch 
in the naval battle of Oamperdown ; statue by Westiruicntt. 

L. General Sir William Ponsonby (d. 1815), *who fell glor- 
iously in the battle of "Waterloo', by liaily; a nude dying hero. 
crowned by the Goddess of Victory, with a falling horse in t]u» nvir. 

L. Admiral Charles Napier {A. 1800), commander of tin* Eng- 
lish Baltic fleet in 1854, with portrait in relief. 

L. Henry Hallam (d. 1859 ), the historian ; statue by Thrrd. 

L. */>r. Samuel Johnson fd. 1785) , statue by Bacon. 

We have now arrived at the entrance to the choir. Along the 
S. wall of the ambulatory are the following four monuments : — 

Reginald Heher, Bishop of Calcutta (d. 18'2()); a kneeling llguro 
in episcopal robes, by CJuinirey. The relief on the pedestal n-pro- 
sents the prelate cx)nflrming converted Indians. 

Charles J. Blomfield, Bishop of London (d. 1857); sarcopliagns 
with recumbent figure, by G. Richmond. 

Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's (^d. 1868); sarr.ophagus 
and recumbent figure, by Williamson. 

Dr, Donne, the poet. Dean of St. Paul's from 1021 till his di'ath 
in 1631, a sculptured figure in a shroud, in a niche in the wall, by 
Nicholas Stone {ihe only uninjured monument from old St. Pan Is ). 

Leaving the passage round the choir, we pass, at the ontramM*, 
on the left, a handsome pulpit of coloured marbles, ercted to thf 
memory of Captain Fitzgerald. Then — 

In the S. Tbanbept : — 

L. John Howard (d. 1790"), the philanthropist ; statue by Bacon. 
On the scroll in the left hand are written the words ''Plan for the 
improvement of prisons and hospitals'; the right hand holds a 
key. He died at Gherson in the S. of Russia, while on a journey 
which he had undertaken 'to ascertain the cause of and find an 
efflcacious remedy for the plague'. This monument was the first 
admitted to St. Paul's. 

L. Admiral Earl Howe (d. 1709), by Flaxman. Behind the 
statue of the hero is Britannia in armour; to the left Fame and 
Victory; on the right reposes the British lion. — Adjoining — 

L. Admiral Lord CoUingroood (d. 1810), Nelson's companion 
in arms (p. 88"), by Westmacott. 

L. Joseph Maltnrd William Turner (d. 1851), the celebrated 
painter ; statue by MnrfhiPf.U. 
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Opposite the door of the S. transept, in the passage to the nave, 
against the gieat piers : — 

L. ^Admiral Lord Nelson (d. 1805), by Flaxman, The want 
of the right arm , which Nelson lost at Cadiz, is concealed by the 
cloak ; the left hand leans upon an anchor supported on a coiled, up 
cable. The cornice bears the inscription ^Copenhagen — Nile — 
Trafalgar', the names of the Admiral's chief victories. The pedestal 
is embellished with figures in relief representing the German 
Ocean, the Baltic Sea, the Nile, and the Mediterranean. At the foot, 
to the right, couches the British lion ; while on the left is Britannia 
inciting youthful sailors to emulate the great hero. 

K. Marquis ComwaUis (di. 1805), Governor-General of Bengal, 
in the dress of a knight of the Garter ; at the base, to the left, Bri- 
tannia armed, to the right two Indian rivers, by Rossi. 

In the S. transept to the W. of the door : — 

L. Sir Asiley Paston Cooper (d. 1842), the surgeon, by Baily. 

L. LieutenarU-Oeneral Sir John Moore (d. 1809), by the younger 
Baron. The general , who fell at Corunna , is being interred by 
allegorical figures of Valour and Victory, while the Genius of Spain 
erects his standard over the tomb. 

L. Lieutenant- General Sir Ralph Abercromby (d. 1801), by 
Westrnacott. The general, mortally wounded, falls from his rearing 
horse into the arms of a Highland soldier. The Sphinxes at the 
sides are emblematical of Egypt, where Sir Ralph lost his life. 

L. Sir William Jones (d. 1794), the orientalist, statue hy Bacon. 

In the S. Aisle : — 

L. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton (d. 1822), the first English 
bishop in India, by Louth. The prelate is represented in his robes, 
in the act of blessing two young heathen converts. 

A little farther on is a recess, formerly used as the Ecclesiastical 

> : or Consistory Court of the Diocese, and now containing the *Mon- 

i ument to the Duke of Wellingtony by Stevens. The bronze figure 

*• of Wellington rests on a lofty sarcophagus, overshadowed by a rich 

^ marble canopy, with 12 Corinthian columns. Above is a colossal 

>. group of Valour overcoming Cowardice. This imposing monument 

CL^ loses much of its effect by the confined dimensions of the ohapel in 

which it stands , and wants the equestrian effigy with which the 

sculptor Intended it to be crowned. The wooden screen between 

the chapel and the nave was carved by Qrinling Gibbons. 

At the end of tlie nave is the Crimean Monument^ to the memory 
of the officers of the Coldstream Guards who fell at Inkerman in 
1854, a relief by Marochettij with the colours of the regiment 
hung above. 

We now rea('>h the Grand Entrance (W.), which is a favourable 
point for a survey of the whole length of the nave. Passing the en- 
tranche, we come to the Morning Chapel , which is handsomely de- 
corated with marble. The mosaic, representing the Risen Saviour, 
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was exeoated by ScUviatiy and commemorateB Archdearon Hale. 
Then to the left, In the N. Aislb : — 

L. The Crimean Cavalry Monument , in memory of the officers 
and men of the British cavalry who fell in the Crimean war (1804-56). 

In the N. Transept (W. side) : — 

L. Lord WiUiam Melbourne (d. 1848) and Lord Frederick Mel- 
bourne (d. 1853), by Marochetti. Two angels guard the closed en- 
trance to the tomb. — On each side is a brass plate , on which arc 
insoribed the names of the officers and crew (484 in number) of 
the ill-starred line-of-battle ship Captain, which foundered with 
all hands off Cape Finlsterre on 7th Sept., 1870. 

L. Sir Joshua Reynolds (A. 1792), the celebrated painter, statue 
by Flaxman. Upon the broken oolumn to his left is a medallion- 
portrait of Michael Angelo. 

L. Admiral Lord Rodney (d. 1792), by Rossi. At his feet, to 
the left, is History listening to the Goddess of Fame (on the right), 
who recounts the Admiral's exploits. 

L. Lieutenant- Oeneral Sir Thomas Picton (killed at Waterloo 
in 1815), by Oahagan. In front of his bust is a Goddess of Victory 
presenting a crown of laurels to a warrior, upon whose shoulder 
leans the Genius of Immortality. 

K. Admiral Earl St. Vincent (d. 1823), the victor at Cape St. 
Vincent ; statue by Baily. 

L. Oeneral WiUiam Francis Patrick Napier (d. 1860), the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, by Adams. 

In the S. aisle, near the S. transept (PI. a), is the entrance to the 
Upper Parts of the church (admission, see p. 84). Ascending about 
110 steps, we reach a gallery (above the S. aisle), a room at the end 
of which contains the Library (9000 volumes ; portrait of the founder. 
Bishop Gompton). The flooring consists of artistically executed 
mosaic in wood. The large, self-supporting, winding staircase, 
called the Oeometrical Staircase, is interesting only on account of its 
age. The Oreat Bell (cast in 1716 ; 88 steps) and the large Clock 
(constructed in 1708; 13 steps more), in the N.W. tower, are scarcely 
interesting enough to repay the fatigue of ascending to them. 

The Whispering Oallery, in the interior of the cupola, reached 
by a flight of steps from the library (260 steps from the floor of the 
church), is remarkable for a curious echo, which resembles that of 
the Salle d*Echo in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris. 
A slight whisper uttered by the wall on one side of the gallery is 
distinctly audible to an ear near the wall on the other side, a dis- 
tance of 108 ft. in a direct line, or 160 ft. round the semicircle. 
This is the best point of view for Thomhill's ceiling-paintings, and 
from It we also obtain a fine survey of the interior of the church. 

From this point a flight of 118 steps leads to the *Stone Gal- 
Ury, an outer gallery, enclosed by a stone parapet, which runs 
round the foot of the outer dome. This gallery commands an ad- 
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mirable view of the city. The survey is still more extensiYe from 
the outer Golden Gallery ahove the dome and at the foot of the lan- 
tern, to which a winding staircase ascends in the inside of the roof. 
The Ball (p. 84) on the lantern is 45 ft. higher; the ascent to it 
(616 steps from the tesselated payement of the church ; charge la. 
6d.) is fatiguing and not recommended. 

At the S. end of the transept is the door leading down into the 
*Crypt (PI. b). Here we are first conducted to the left into a 
chamber lighted by four candelabra of polished granite, in the 
centre of which stands the sarcophagus of Wellington (d. 1852), 
consisting of a huge block of porphyry, resting on a granite base. 
Adjacent is the sarcophagus of Sir Thomas Pidon (p. 87), who fell 
at Waterloo in 1815. Farther on, exactly under the centre of the 
dome, is the black marble sarcophagus of Nelson (d. 1805), coii' 
taining an inner coffin made of part of the mainmast of the French 
ftag-ship L'Orient , which was blown up at Aboukir. The smaller 
sarcophagus on the S. is that of Nelson's comrade, Admiral Col' 
lingwood (d. 1810), while on the N. is that of the Earl of Norihesk. 

We next notice two tabular monuments in memory of two 
officers who fell at Trafalgar in 1805, placed here recently to 
make room for the reconstruction of the organ at the entrance to the 
choir. In a chamber behind Nelson's sarcophagus is the hearse 
used at the Duke of Wellington's funeral, with its trappings. It 
was cast from guns captured in the victories of the *Iron Duke'. 

In a straight direction from the staircase we reach the yaults, 
which contain busts and fragments of monuments from the earlier 
building (i.e. prior to 1666). The flooring consists of memorial 
slabs of celebrated artists and others. Among these are John Rennie, 
builder of Waterloo Bridge ; Robert Mylne^ who built several other 
London bridges ; Benjamin West ; Sir Joshua Reyrholds ; Sir ThomaB 
Lmvrence; Sir Edwin Landseer; John Opie; J, M, W. Turner; 
Thos. Newton J Dean of the Cathedral ; and Dean Milman. Sir Chri" 
atopAcr Wren, the architect of St. Paul's, and his wife, Samuel 
Johnson , William Babington, Sir Asiley Cooper^ and Sir WiUiam 
Jones also repose here. A space at the E. end of the crypt, used 
as a morning chapel, possesses a fine mosaic pavement. 

In May an annual festival is held in St. Paul's for tbe benefit 
of the sons of deceased clergymen. Admission by tickets, proeured 
at the Corporation House, 2 Bloomsbury Place, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. The Charity School Festivals formerly held in St. Paul's have 
been discontinued on account of the interruption to the services 
caused by the erection of the necessary scaffolding. 

The clerical establishment of the cathedral consists of the Dean, 
four Canons, BO Prebendaries, 12 Minor Canons, and 6 Yioars Choral. 
Sydney Smith andi^. H. Barham, author of the 'Ingoldsby Legends', 
were canons of St. Paul's. — For a full account of this noble church, 
see Dean Mil man's * Annals of St. Paul's'. 
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The street round the cathedral, called St. PauV$ ChurchynrtK 
in been maeh impiOYed by the removal of the railings before the 
wMtem fkont of the Cathedral , which has widened the street and 
{Militated the passage of pedestrians, as well as given a better view 
if the building. On the three other sides the church is still sur- 
nmnded by high and heavy railings, but the stone walls supportiii!! 
tkm have recently been lowered with advantage to a height of 
eighteen inches. In the 16th cent. St. Paul's cliurcliyartl was 
open to Paternoster Row, with a few intervening buildings, all 
belonging to the precincts. These disappeared in the (treat Fire. 
CelebTated coffee-houses in the Churchyard, where authors and 
Vooksellen used to meet, were St. PauVs Coffee-House, near the 
udiway leading to Doctors' Commons; Child's CofTee-House. a 
great resort of the clergy and literati ; and the Queen's Arms Ta- 
vern, often visited by Dr. Johnson. They were also frequented by 
the lawyers of Doctors' Commons. Among the famous eighteenth 
<«ntnry publishers of St. PauVs churchyard may bo mentioned 
Johnson, Hunter, Newbery, and Rivington. For Newbcry, the 
site of whose shop (rebuilt in 1885), at the corner next Lud^.ite 
Hill, is now occupied by Griffith and Farran, Goldsmith U said to 
have written ^Goody Two Shoes', amongst other books. 

2. General Post Office. Chriflt's Hospital. Newgate. 

Holbom. 

faiemosUr Bow, PteVs Statue. General Telegraph Office. Central 
Criminal Court. St. Sepulchre's. Holhom Viaduct. 

LeaTing St. Paul's Churchyard, on the N. side of the church, 
we enter Paternoster Sow (so called from the prayer -bwks 
fonnerly sold in it), the chief seat of the publishers and book- 
sellers. To the W., in Stationers' Hall Court, off Ludgato Hill, is 
titoated Stationers'' HaU, the guild-house of the booksellers and 
ttationers. This company is one of the few London guilds the 
Qiajority of whose members actually practise their nominal cral't. 
The society lost its monopoly of publishing almanacks in 1771, but 
>till carries on this business extensively. The company distinguished 
itself in 1631 by printing a Bible with the word ^not' omittod in the 
seventh commandment. Every work published in Great llritain must 
1>6 registered at Stationers' Hall to secure the copyright. The hall 
contains portraits of Richardson, the novelist (Master of the Company 
in 1764), and his wife. Prior, Steele, Bunyan, and others ; also Wc.i<'/« 
painting of King Alfred sharing his loaf with the pilgrim St. Cuthbert. 

At tiie £. end of Paternoster Row, at the entrance to Cheupsidc 
fp. 100), rises the Statue of Sir Robert Feel (d. 1850), by Behnes. 

Immediately to the N., in St. Martin's le Grand, is the Oeneral 
Post Ollloe (PI. R, 39, and ///; comp. p. 51), built in the Ionic 
style in 1825-29, from designs by Smirke. The building, :M)0 ft. 
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in length, with a hall in the centre meaBuring 80 by 60 ft., eontains 
on the N. side the offices for general correspondence, and on the 
8. those for the London district. On the right (S.) side of the 
hall is the Poste Gestante Office. The Returned Letter Office is in 
Telegraph Street , off Moorgate Street , where boards are exhibited 
with lists of persons whose addresses have not been discoTered. The 
area for the Parcel Post Department is to the S. of the General 
Post Office, under the open space extending from Newgate Street 

East to Foster Lane. 

Postal Traffic. The nnmber of letters transmitted by post in the 
United Kingdom in 1874 was 962,000X100, in 1876 it was 1,019,000,000, 
and in 1885^ no less than 1,4(^,547,900, or 39 letters pr head of popa- 
lation. Besides letters, 269,000,000 book-packets and newspapers, and 
79,000,000 post-cards^ were delivered in 1874^ 298,000,000 newspapers and 
tiook-packets , and 93,000,000 post-cards , in 1876 ; and 489,928,600 news- 
liapers and book-packets, and 171,290,000 post-cards, in 1885-86. About 23 
per cent of the letters and other postal packets received from abroad come 
from the United States, while 20 per cent of those dispatched from the 
United Kingdom are addressed to that country. In the same period the 
Parcel Post forwarded 26,417,422 parcels. The sums of money sent by pott- 
office orders^ notwithstanding the universal practice of transmitting money 
liy cheque, and the limitation of the orders to ten pounds, are very con- 
siderable. Thus in 1874 there were issued 15,100,562 inland post-office orders 
representing a sum of 26,296,4412. The intruductiun of postal orders diverted 
part of this stream of money, and in 1885-6 the number of post ofOce orders 
had sunk to 10,358,000. In that year 26,190,369 postal orders were also issued, 
amounting in value to 10,788,946^ The Post Office Savings Banks, establisb- 
ed in 1861, hold at present about 51,000,000^. on deposit. The profits of 
the English Post Office Department in 1885-86 amounted to 2,708,882i. 

Opposite the General Post Office, at the corner of St. Martin's 
le Grand and Newgate Street , rises the General Telegraph Offlee. 
This imposing building was erected in 1870-73 at a cost of 450,000f.; 
in it is conducted all the business connected with the Telegraph 
Office , which was annexed to the Post Office Department in 1870 
fp. 51). The most striking feature is the large Telegraph Instra- 
ment Gallery, extending the whole length of the building , and 
measuring 300 by 90 ft. (admission by order from a banker or 
other well-known citizen). It contains 500 instruments with their 
attendants. On the sunk^floor are three steam-engines of 50 horse- 
power each, by means of which dispatches are forwarded through 
pneumatic tubes to the other city offices. The number of tele- 
graphic messages conveyed in the year ending Slst March , 1886, 
was 39,235,9(X). — The Money Order Office occupies a separate 
building to the N. of the Telegraph Office, and the Central Pott 
Office Savings Bank is at 27 St. Paul's Churchyard. 

To the N. of the Post Office lies Aldersgate Street^ a little to 
tlio K. of which is Monkwell Street (reached by Falcon Street and 
Silver Street), containing the Barber^urgeons' Court Room. 
Among the curiosities preserved here are a valuable portrait of 
Henry VIII. by Holbein, and one of Inigo Jones by Vandyftk. — 
Milton once lived in Aldersgate Street, and afterwards In Jewin 
Street, a sido-strect on the right. 
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To the W. of the General Post Office is Nbwgate Street, a 

great omnibuB thoroughfare, leadiug to Holbom and Oxford Street. 

This neighbourhood has long been the quarter of the butchers. In 

Fanyer AlUyj the first cross-lane to the left, once inhabited by 

basket-makers, is an old relief of a boy sitting upon a ^panier*. 

with the inscription : 

'^When ye have sought the city round, 
Tet still this is the highest ground. 

August the 27th, 1GS8\ 

Farther on, opposite the site of old Newgate Market, is a passage 
on the right lea^ng to — 

Christ's Hospital (PL R, 39; 7/7), a school for 1*200 boys, founded 
by Edward VI., with a yearly Income from land and funded property 
of 60,000i. It occupies the site of an ancient monastery of the 
Grey Friars, founded in the 13th cent. , and once the burial- 
place of many illustrious persons. The general government of the 
school is in the hands of a large ^Court of Governors', consisting 
of noblemen and other gentlemen of position ; but the internal and 
real management is conducted by the President, Treasurer, and 
'Committee of Almoners', fifty in number. The original and very 
InconTonlent costume of the boys is still retained , consisting of 
long blue gowns, yellow stockings, and knee-breeches. No head 
covering is worn even in winter. The pupils fBiue CoatBoys)^ who 
are admitted between the ages of seven and nine, must either be 
orphans, or the children of parents with an income of less than 
3(X){. a year. They are first sent to the preparatory school at Hert- 
ford , whence they are transferred in two or three years to the city 
establishment. Their education, which is chiefly of a commercial 
nature, is completed at the age of fifteen. A few of the more 
talented pupils are, however, prepared for a university career, 
and form the two highest classes of the school, known as the 
Grecians and Deputy-Cfreeians. There are also 40 King's Boy^^ 
forming the mathematical school founded by Charles II. in 1672 ; 
the Twelves and the Tiros are classes established at a later period. 
The school possessed many ancient privileges, some of which it 
still retains. On New Year's Day the King's Boys used to appear at 
Conrt ; on Easter Monday the whole of the scholars visit the Royal Ex- 
change, and on Easter Tuesday they are presented to the Lord Mayor, 
at the Mansion House, when each receives the gift of a shilling f^esh 
from the Mint. A line in the swimming-bath marks the junction 
of three parishes. In the flaW, which was erected by Shaw in 1825- 
29, the head-pupils annually deliver a number of public orations 
on St. Matthew's Day (21st Sept.). The 'suppings in public' on 
each Thursday in Lent, at 7 p.m., are worth attending ftickets from 
governors). Among the pictures on the walls are the Founding of 
the Hospital by Edward YI., ascribed to Holbein; Presentation of 
the King's Hoys at the Conrt of James 11. , a very largo work by 
Verrio ; Portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, by O'rant, kwx^wxsf. 
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tlie celebrated men who were educated here we may mention Wil- 
liam Camden, Stillingfleet, Middleton, Dyer, Samuel Kichardson. 
S. T. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Opposite Christ's Hospital is Warwick Lane, leading out of 
Newgate Street. On the wall of the first house from Newgate 
Street on the right is a curious relief of 1668, representing War- 
wick, the *King-maker'. 

At the W. end of Newgate St., at the comer of Old Bailey, stands 
Newgate Frifon (PI. R, 35 ; /i), once the principal prison of Lon- 
don, now used as a temporary house of detention for prisoners 
awaiting trial at the Old Bailey Court. The present building, 
which was begun in 1770 by George Dance, was partly destroyed 
in 1780, before its completion, by the Gordon rioters, but was 
restored in 1782. The principal fagade, looking towards the 
Old Bailey , is 300 ft. in length. The interior was rebuilt in 
1858 on the separate cell system. Permission to inspect the prison, 
which has accommodation for 192 prisoners, is granted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs. The public place of execution, which was formerly 
at Tyburn near Hyde Park, was afterwards for a long period in front 
of Newgate, but criminals are not now hanged in public. Among 
the famous or notorious prisoners once confined in old Newgate 
were George Wither, Daniel Defoe , Jack Sheppard, Titus Gates, 
and William Penn. Old Loudon Wall had a gateway at the bottom 
of Newgate Street, by Newgate Prison. 

Adjoining Newgate is the Central Criminal Court, oonsisting of 
two divisions ; viz. the Old Court for the trial of grave offences, and 
the New Court for petty offences. The trials are public, but as 
the courts are often crowded, a fee of 1-58., according to the interest 
of the case , must generally be given to the door-keeper to secure a 
good seat. At great trials, however, tickets of admission are usually 
issued by the aldermen and sheriffs. 

No. 68 Old Bailey, opposite Newgate , was the house of the 
infamous thief-catcher, Jonathan Wild , himself hanged iu 1725. 

A little to the W. of Newgate begins the *Holbom Viadnet 
(PI. R, 35, 36; //), a triumph of the art of modem street-building, 
designed by Haywood, and completed in 1869. Its name is a 
reminiscence of the ^Hole-Bourne', the name given to the upper 
course of the Fleet (p. 131), from its running through a deep 
hollow. This structure, 465 yds. long and 27 yds. broad, extending 
from Newgate to Hatton Garden, was constructed in order to over- 
come the serious obstruction to the traffic between Oxford Street 
and the City caused by the steep descent of Holbom Hill. Ex- 
ternally the viaduct, which is constructed almost entirely of iron, 
is not visible, as rows of new buildings extend along either side. 
Beneath the roadway are vaults for commercial purposes, and 
subways for gas and water pi]>CR, telegraph wires, and sewage. 
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while at the «des are the ec'Ziis :■: iLe L. -rt ». W '.': ■: i. . <\:t. :,.- 
ity, to the right, sun^s St. 5?jni-V-\rf? • \iir:\. -■ ::i •*? f . . i.:-: :.■»-.:. 
where a kuell i« tolled on the ly-cj?::- :f w -ix-. - .-..:. *: >-:»ri-t. 
Atone time a nosepiy wtf pre^enTc-i it T'r:* ^"•.iir^'-. i; rTcr> ct:- 
minal on his way to exe«Titivn at Tyt-:.rTi. «.'*n ::.e **. *!ie ;f ;ic 
ehoir lie the xemaina of the n*.!inT (. :ft.zin J. *.n >'-•:'« c. It^i^l . 
'Sometime Govemour of Virainia aac Aczsiray. :f New F.nrlan-i . 
The lint line of the now nearly ir.eeible epiiapL rins ;ius : — 
*Here liea one conqner'd ib*t h»Tb c '■i-'-rri i:-;- 

Boger A8cham, author of *The .Sch?!en:s5ter' ir.i tra-b-.r ;f 1.:. "y 
Jane Grey, Ie also buried here. 

Obliqaely opposite, to the left, ?« the Hrllzm l i:.iii/'r ^f ::r n 
of the London. Chatham, and Dorer RaiVay \v. 33\ and near \\ 
is the Imperial Hotel (p. 10 ». The iron •Pri-Tce ?Ter Farr.nffdv:: 
Street (which traTerses Holboni Valley, p. 131 1 is 39 y(!«. loT»r 
and is supported by 12 columns of granite, each 4 ft. in diameter. 
On the parapet are bronze statues of Art. Science. Commerce, and 
Agriculture; on the comer-towers, statues of famous I-».»r«l Mayor*. 
Flights of steps descend in the towers to Farringdon Street. 

To the left, beyond the bridge, are the City Trmple i Congrosff- 
tlonal church) and St. Andrew's Churrh. the latter erected in llVH.? 
by Wren. Nearly opposite the church is the entrance to Fly PI nee. 
formerly the site of the celebrated palace of the bishops of Ely. 
where John of Gaunt, brother of the Black Prince and father of 
Henry IV., died in 1399. The chapel of the palace, known as 
*Ry Chapel (St. Etheldrcda's), escaped the Are of 16l>0 and has 
been recently restored. It is a good specimen of 14th rent, archi- 
tecture and retains its original oaken roof. The noble K. and >V. 
windows are splendid examples of tracer}-, and the former is tilled 
with fine stained glass. The crypt is also worth visiting, and the 
quaint cloister, planted with fig-trees, forms a strangely quiet nook 
amid the roar of Holbom. A little farther on is Holbom Circus, 
embellished with an Equestrian Statue of Prince Albert, by Bacons 
with allegorical figures andreliefis on the granite pedestal. The now 
and wide Charterhouse Street leads hence in a N.K. direction tu 
Smiihpeld (p. 95) and the Farringdon Street Station of tho Metro- 
politan Railway (p. 35). On tho W. side of tho Circus begins llol" 
bom, leading to Oxford Street and Bayswator; see p. 210. On i\w. 
S. side of Holbom aro J?amar(2'8 7nn and Staple Inn, two quaint 
and picturesque old inns of chancery (^comp. p. 130), ccU'bratril 
by Dickons. On the opposite side of the street, (artlior to tlu», 10., 
Ate the Black Bull dLud thcOidBell, two survivals of the old-fashioncMi 
inns, with gallericd court-yards. 
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3. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Smithfleld. 

Charterhouse. 

5t. Bartholomew's Hospital (PI. R, 40; //), in Smithfleld, to 
thb N. of Christ's Hospital , is the oldest and one of tlie wealthiest 
hcnoYolcnt institutions in London. In 1123 Ilahere, a faTOurite of 
Henry I. , founded here a priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
wliich were enlarged by Richard Whittington , Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don . The hospital was refounded by Henry YHI. on the suppression 
of the monasteries in 1547. The present large quadrangular edifice 
was erected by Oibbs in 1730-33 , and has two entrances. Abote 
the W. gate, towards Smithfleld, built in 1702, is a statue of 
Henry YUI., with a sick man and a cripple at the sides. An in- 
scription on the external wall commemorates the burning of three 
l^otcstant martyrs in the reign of Queen Mary (p. 95). Within 
the gate is the church of St, Bartholomew the Less^ originally built 
by Rahere, but re-erected in 1823. The hospital enjoys a yearly 
revenue of 40,000^, and contains 676 beds, in which 6000 pa- 
tients are annually attended. Relief is also given to about 140,000 
out-patients. Cases of accident are taken in at any hour of the 
day or night, and receive immediate and gratuitous attention. 

The Medical School connected with the hospital is famous. It 
has numbered among its teachers Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, Abemethy, and other renowned physicians. 
The lectures are delivered in the Anatomical Theatre^ built in 1842. 
There are also Museums of Anatomy and Botany^ a well-funiished 
Library, and a Cliemical Laboratory. The medical school has recently 
been rebuilt and enlarged. 

The great hall contains a few good portraits , among which wc 
notice an old portrait of Henry VIII. (not by Holbein) ; Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, physician to Queen Anne, by Kneller; Perceval Pott, for 
42 years surgeon to the Institution, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Abei- 
ncthy, the physician, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The paintings on 
the grand staircase , the Good Samaritan , the Pool of Bethesda, 
Rahere as founder of the Hospital, and a Sick man borne by 
monks , are the work of Hogarth, who executed them gratuitously, 
and was in return made a Governor for life. 

The neighbouring *ClLurclL of St. Bartholomew the Oreat, chiefly 
in the Anglo-Norman style, restored in 1865-69 and again in 1886, 
merits attention (keys at 1 Church Passage, Cloth Fair). With the 
exception of the chapel in the Tower (p. 118), which is 20 years 
earlier, this is the oldest church in the City of London. Like the 
Hospital (see above) it was founded by Rahere in 1123, sixty years 
before the foundation of the Temple Church (p. 134). 

The existing church, consisting merely of the choir, the creasing, and 
one hay of the nave of the original Priory Church, is mainly pure Nor- 
man work as left hy Ilahere. Other portions of the church were alienated 
or destroyed by iicnry VIII. From Smitlilield we pass through an arched 
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S^ateu'ay, with line dog-to >thed jnouldiii^;, which rorinoil (ho cntranot- 
either to the nave or to an inner court, now the trravcyanl. Flore may 
^e (jccn some remains of the E.E. piers of the nave, which wan somowlial 
iater than the choir. In the 14th cent, the apsidal end of the choir was 
replaced by a square endin^i;, with one large window, the jaiii)i8 of which 
still remain. The clerestory was rebuilt at the same time ami a finu 
Lady Chapel thrown out to the E. of the hi<rh-altar. Tliis chapel was 
long used as a fringe manufactory, being mutilated almost beyond reoo;;- 
nition, hut was repurchased in 1836 for G5U0/. J*r»vr Bultvn made farther 
Alterations in the l6th cent, and his rebus (a *bolt' throu<j:1i a *tun'j may 
be seen at the base of the beautiful oriel on the S. side of the choir and 
on the doorway at the E. end of the S. ambulatory. The present apse 
BV'as built in the recent restoration, and has restored the choir to somrthin<r 
of ita original beauty. Funds, however, are still needed to remove flic 
black8mith''s forge which occupies the N. transept and to coni]ilete Uie 
restoration of other parts of the church. 

The Tmnbi are worthy of attention. That of the founder, on tlic Ts. 
side of the sanctuary, with its rich canopy, is much later than the cfiipy 
of Bahere resting upon it. In the S. ambul:itory is the handsome toml». 
in alabaster, of Sir Walter Mildmay (d. 1589), Chancellor of the J^xchctiuer 
to Queen Elizabeth and founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 31any 
of the epitaphs arc curious. 

Among the notable men who have lived in Bartholomew close arc 
Blilton, Franklin, Hogarth (who was baptized in the existing font). Dr. 
Caius, and Washington Irving. 

The adjoining maiket-place of Smithfield (PI. 11, 36, 40; //), a 
luime said to have been originally Smooth-field , was forinorly a 
tournament ground, and lay outside the i^'alls of London. J[crc 
Baztholomow Fair, with its revels, -was held for many ages. Shnni- 
fights, tilts, tricks of acrobats, and even miracle-plays were 
exhibited. Wat Tyler was slain here in 1381 by the then Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Walworth ; and here in the reign of 'liloody 
Mary' many of the persecuted Protestants, including Rogers. 
Bradford, and Philpot, suffered death at the stake, while un- 
der Elizabeth several Nonconformists met with a similar fate. 
Smithfield was the place of public execution before Tyburn , and 
in 1305 witnessed the beheading of the Scottish patriot, William 
Wallace. Subsequently, during a long period, Sniithlield was 
the only cattle-market of London. The space having at length 
become quite inadequate, the cattle-market was removed to Copen- 
hagen Fields (comp. p. 26) in 1855 , after much opposition from 
the Corporation, and in 1862-68 the * Central London Meat 
Htrket was erected here. The building, designed by Jloracc 
^ones, is in a pleasing Renaissance style , with four towers at the 
comers. It is 630ft. long, 245 ft. broad, and 30 ft. high, and 
covers an area of 3^/2 acres. The roof, formed of glass and iron, is 
borne by wrought iron columns. A broad carriage-road intersects 
the market from N. to S. Below the building is an extensive lUil- 
wayDep6t, belonging to the Great Western Co. , and connected 
with several underground railways, from which the meat is conveyed 
to the market by a lift. In the centre of Smithileld is a small gar- 
den, with a handsome fountain. The road winding round the gar- 
den leads down to the subterranean area below tbc ma-iW^X.^ ^)i\«i\v 
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is a sufficiently curious spcciinen of London uudoTground life to 
repay the descent. To the W. of the Meat Market is tlio now Market 
for Porkj Poultry ^ and Provisions , which was opened for busiuesB 
in 1876. It is by the same architect and in the same style as the 
Meat Market, and measures 260 by 245 ft. The Fish Market, which 
cost 435, 000^., stands still farther to the W. (on the E. side of 
Farringdon Street). Smithfleld Market affords, on the whole, a 
sight not elsewhere paralleled, and should by all means bo Tisitod 
by the traveller. — Charterhouse Street, a broad and handsome 
thoroughfare, leads W. from Smithfleld to Holbom (p. 93). 

A little to the E. of Smithfleld is the church of 8t, OUea, Crip- 
plegate, built in 1545. It contains the tombs of John Milton 
(d. 1674), who wrote Taradise Lost* in a house in this parish, now 
pulled down ; Fox(d. 1587), the martyrologist; Frobisher(d. 1594). 
the voyager; and Speed (d. 1629), the topographer. Oliver Crom- 
well was married in this church , and the parish register contains 
an entry of the burial of Daniel Defoe (d. 1731). In the churchyard 
is an old bastion of London Wall, and close by, in London WaU, 
opposite the church of St, Alpluige , is another largo fragment of 
the old wall (p. 60). — To the E. of St. Giles, running N. froDi 
Fore Street to Chiswell Street, is Milton Street, better known 
as the 'Grub Street' of Pope and his contemporaries. 

To the N. E. of Smithfleld we traverse Charterhouse Square 
to the Charterhouse (corrupted from Chartreuse), formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, or priory of the Salutation (whence the name 
of the Salutation Tavcni in Newgate Street), founded in 1371 on 
the site of a burying-fleld for persons dying of the plague. After 
its dissolution by Henry VIll. in 1535, the monastery passed through 
various hands, including those of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
wlio rebuilt it and made it the family seat of the Howards. Queon 
Elizabeth made a stay of Ave days at the Cliarterhouse awaiting her 
coronation, and her successor James I. kept court here for several 
days on entering London. The place was purchased in 1611 l>y 
Tliomas Sutton , who converted it into a school for 40 boys and an 
asylum for 80 indigent and deserving gentlemen. The institution 
has an annual revenue of 29,000^, and is under the patronage of the 
^ucon. The school was, from sanitary considerations, transferred 
in 1872 toGodalming in Surrey, where a new building was erected 
for it. The vacated site was sold to the Mercltant Taylors^ Company, 
who have erected a handsome new red brick schoolhouse, which 
is separated from the quarters of the 'poor Brethren* by a wall. 
The Charterhouse school, which is attended by a large number of 
boys besides those on the foundation , boasts among its former 
scholars the names of IJarrow, Steele, Addison, Blaekstone, Wesley, 
Grotc, Havolock, and Thackeray. 

The extensive huildings, with their Bovcn courts, date ohieOy from 
the ITth and 18th centuries. The only remains of the old monastery are 
the pointed archwuy at the entrance and the outer wall towards the 
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iqnare. The Cfreat Ck€mib€r is considered the most perfect specimen of 
bB Slisabethan roomi in London. 

The MmterU Lodge, in the interior, contains several valuable pur- 
nlto: Satton, the founder of the institution ; Charles 11.; George VillierH, 
«eoBd Duke of Buckingham (one of Kneller^s hest portraits); Duke uf 
VoBnouthi Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury: Lord (Chancellor Somer.'* ; 
^niliain, Karl of Craven ; Archbishop Sheldon ; Talbot, Duke of Shrcws- 
*uty\ and the iine portrait of Dr. Burnet, also by Knellcr. 

A little to the W. of the Charteihouse is St, John's Lane , in 
irhieh Ib situated St. John's Gate (PI. K, 36), an inteiesting relic 
yt an old priory of the knights of St. Jolin , witli lateral turrets, 
sreeted in the late-Gothic style in 1504. The knights of St. John 
were suppressed by Henry YIII., restored by Mary, and Anally 
Uspersed by Elizabeth. The rooms above the gate were once oc- 
Bupied by Gave, the founder of the ^Gentleman's Magazine' (1731 ), 
to whiob Dr. Johnson contributed; and they now contain some 
Interesting historical relics, including the chair of the great 
lerieographer. The Norman crypt of 8U John^s Church is part of 
the old priory church. In the little graveyard are buried the grand- 
father and otiier relatiyes of Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The neighbouring district of Clerkenwell, now 
largely inhabited by watchmakers, goldsmiths, and opticians, 
derives its name from the 'Clerks' Well' once situated here, to 
whieh the parish clerks of London annually resorted for the cole- 
biation of miracle plays and other festivities. 

To the £. of the Charterhouse, adjoining Bunhill Row, is tlie 
BuJiill Fields Cemetery, once the chief burial-place for Noncon- 
formists, but now disused, which contains the tombs of Jolin 
Banyan, author of the 'Pilgrim's Progress' (d. 1688), Daniel Defoe 
(d. 1731), and Dr. Isaac Watts(d. 1748). In Castle Streot(Pl.R, 44), 
to the £. of the cemetery, is ^e Allan Wesleyan Library (p. 17 j, 
eontaliiing one of the finest collections of Biblical and theological 
works in England. 

Immediately to the S.E., in Goswell Road, at the corner of Long 
Lane, is the Aldertgate Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway 
(p. 35). Aldersgaie Street leads hence to St. Martin's le Grand 
and St. Paul's (p. 81). 

4. Guildhall. Cheapslde. Mansion House. 

Qresham CoUege. Goldsmiths* Halt. St. Mary le Bow. Mercers' 
Hall, Armourers' Hall. St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 

To the N. of Gheapside, at the end of King Street (p. 100), rises 
theChiildhaU(Pl.R,39; III), or Council-hall of the city. The build- 
ing was originally erected in 1411-31 for the sittings of the ma- 
gistrates and municipal corporation, which had formerly been held 
at Aldermanbury. It was almost entirely destroyed by the great fire 
of 1666 , but was re-erected in 1789 from designs by the younger 
Dance. The unpleasing front towards King vStreet was renewed in 
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a better (Gothic) style, when the building was restored in 1865-68. 
Above the door are the arms of the city, with the motto, Do- 
mine dirige nos. The Great Hall, 153 ft. long, 48ft. broad, and 
55 ft. high, restored in 1865 at an outlay of 30,000^., is now used 
for various municipal meetings, the election of the Lord Mayor and 
members of parliament, etc. (visitors admitted). The open timber 
roof is very handsome. The stained-glass windows repieseut the 
armorial bearings of the Queen and the City, and other subjeots. 
The two colossal and fanciful wooden figures on the W. side, 
carved by Saunders in 1708, are called Oog and Magog, and were 
formerly carried at the head of the Lord Mayor's procession. By the 
N. wall are monuments to Lord Chatham, by Bacon] Wellington, 
by Bell ; and Nelson, by Smith. On the S. wall are monuments 
to William Pitt "by Bubb, and Lord Mayor Beckford by Moore rbeaiing 
on the pedestal the mayor's famous address to George III., which 
was never actually delivered). Busts of Lord BtacomAdd and the 
Right Hon, William Oladatone were placed here in 18o2. — Every 
9th of November the Lord Mayor, on the occasion of his accessiou 
to office , gives a great public dinner here to the members of the 
Cabinet , the chief civic dignitaries, and others, which is generally 
attended by nearly 1000 guests. The speeches made by the Queen's 
Ministers on this and other civic occasions are scanned attentively, 
as often possessing no little political significance. 

To the N. of the Great Hall is the Common Council Chamber 
(in the passage to which are busts of Derby, Palmerston, and Can- 
ning), containing a statue of George III. by Chantrey, and busts ot 
Granville Sharp, by Chantrey, Nelson, by Mrs, Darner, etc. There 
are also a few pictures, including the Siege of Gibraltar, by Cop' 
ley , and the Death of Wat Tyler , by Northeote, The Aldermena 
Room, to the right on leaving the Council Chamber, contains a ceil- 
ing painted by ThomhiU, and stained-glass windows exhibiting the 
arms of various Lord Mayors. The interesting old Crypt of the 
(juildhall, borne by clustered columns of Purbeck marble, is 
now almost the sole relic of the original edifice of 1411-31. A 
new Council Chamber, on the N. side of the Guildhall, was opened 
in 1885. 

Thk F&kb Libbaby or the Corporation of thb Citt of Lon- 
don (open daily 10-9), contains in its handsome hall, built in the 
Tudor style in 1871-72, above 40,000 volumes, including several 
valuable specimens of early printing, and all the works on or con- 
nected with Loudon that have ever been published. It also pos- 
sesses a very fine collection of maps and plans of London , and a 
series of English medals. In 1886 the library was visited by 
392,112 persons. On the right is the Reading Room (admission 
free). In the room at the top of the staircase to the museum is 
an Interesting collection of ancient chronometers, olooki, watches, 
and watch-movcmcnts. On the sunk floor is the ^Mubbum, oon- 
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taining a eoUeetlon of Roman antiquities found in London: a 
group of the Dee Matres, found at Clutched Fiiarg; hexagonal 
fonexal colomn , from Ludgate Hill ; Roman tesselated pavement, 
bom Bneklenbury (1869) ; aarcophagus of the 4th cent. , from 
Olapton ; statue of a Roman warrior and some architectural anti- 
quities found in a bastion of the old Roman wall in Bishopsgate ; a 
luge eolleetion of smaller antiquities, terracotta works, lamps, 
Tatet, dishes, goblets, trinkets, spoons, pins, needles, etc. There 
tie also two sculptured slabs from Nineveh. Two glass cases in 
the centre contain autographs, including a very valuable one of 
ShakBpeare, dated 10th Mar., 1613 (purchased for 147/.); also 
those of Oromwell , Wellington , and Nelson. In two other cases 
are Impressions of the great seals of England from 757 down to the 
present time. Lastly a valuable collection of medisval objects. 

The numerous pigeons which congregate in the nooks and crannies 
of the Quildhall, or fly about the yard, will remind the traveller of the 
fiunons pigeons of St. Mark at Venice. The London pigeons, unlike their 
Veaetlan compeers, are generally left to cater for themselves, and to judge 
tram their numbers and plumpness do so with perfect success. 

The Corporation Art Oallery, on the right of the entrance to the 
Quildhall, opened in 1886, contains historical portraits and views belonging 
to the Ci^ Companies. 

At the corner of Basinghall Street , which flanks the Guildhall 
on the £. , stands Chresham College , founded by Sir Thomas (he- 
$kam (comp. p. 103) in 1579 for the delivery of lectures by seven 
professors, on law, divinity, medicine , rhetoric , geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music. 

The lectures were delivered in Gresham^s house in Bishopsgate Street 
aatil 1843, whcM the present hall was erected out of the accumulated 
capital. The lecture theatre can hold 600 persons. According to Ures- 
liam''s will, the lectures were to be delivered in the middle of the day, 
aad in Latin, but the speakers now deliver their courses of four lectures 
each in English , at 6 p.m. 

To the W. of the Guildhall, in Foster Lane, behind the General 
Post Office, rises Ooldsmiths' Hall, re-erected in the Renaissance 
style by Hardwkk in 1835 (visitors must be introduced by a member) . 
Chief objects of interest in the interior: Grand Staircase, with 
portraits of George IV., by I^orihcoU\ William lY. , by Shet\ 
George III. and his consort Charlotte , by BaiMay ; in the Com- 
mittee Room (first floor), the remains of a Roman altar found 
in digging the foundations of the present hall ; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Myddelton, who provided London with water by the con- 
straetiou of the New River (1644), by Jamen ; portrait of Lord 
ICayor Sir Martin Bowes (1545), with the goblet which he 
bequeathed to the Goldsmiths' Company (out of which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have drunk at her coronation , and which is still 
preserred) ; portraits of Queen Victoria, by Hayier\ Prince Albert, 
by 8mUh\ Queen Adelaide, by Shee ; busts of George III., George 
IV., and William IV., by CharUrey; statues of Cleopatra and the 
Sibyl, by Story, — The Company , incorporated in 1327, has the 
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privilege of assaying and stamping most of the gold and siWer man- 
ufactures of England, for which it receives a small pereentage. 

From Goldsmiths' Hall, Foster Lane leads southwaids to the W. 
end of Cheapside (PI. B, 39, and ///; from the Angl(HSaxon eyp- 
pan, ^to buy', Ho bargain'), one of the busiest streets in the city, rich 
in historical reminiscences , and now lined with handsome shops 
(to the right is PeeVa Statue^ p. 89). Its jewellers and mercers have 
been famous from a time even earlier than that of honest John 
Gilpin, under whose wheels the stones rattled 'as if Cheapside were 
mad'. Cheapside Cross, one of the memorials erected by Edwaid I. 
to Queen Eleanor , stood here till destroyed by the Puritans in 
1643 ; and the neighbourhood was frequently the scene of conflicts 
between the pleasure-loving and turbulent apprentices of the 
various rival guilds. To the right and left diverge several cross- 
streets, the names of which probably preserve the position of the 
stalls of the different tradespeople in the far back period when 
Cheapside was an open market.^ Between Friday Street and Bread 
Street , on the right , once stood the Mermaid Tavern , rendered 
famous by the social meetings of Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Dr. Donne, and other members of the club founded here by Ben 
Jonson in 1603. John Milton was born in Bread Street in 1608, 
and Sir Thomas More (b. 1480) first saw the light in Milk Street, 
on the opposite side. — On the right (S.) side of Cheapside, 
farther on, is the church of St. Mary le Bow, or simply Bow Church 
(so named after an earlier church on the same site borne by stone 
arches), one of Wrer^'s best works, with a tower 235 ft. high. The 
dragon on the top is 9 ft. long. Under the church is a fine old 
Norman crypt. Persons born within the sound of Bow-bells are 
popularly called Cockneys, i.e. true Londoners. 

A curious old rhyming couplet foretold that: — 

^When the Exchange grasshopper and dragon from Bow 
Shall meet — in London shall be much woe.^ 
This improbable meeting actually took place in 1838, when the two 
vanes were sent to the same yard for repairs. The sinister results fore- 
boded, however, have not followed. 

To the E. of St. Mary le Bow, King Street, on the left (N.I, 
leads to Guildhall (p. 97) , and Queen Street , on the right (S. j, 
to Southwark Bridge (p. 116). 

Farther to the E. in Cheapside , on the N. side of tbe street, 
between Ironmonger Lane and Old Jewry, rises ICerean' Hall» 
the guild-house of the silk mercers , rebuilt in 1884. The interior 
(otherwise uninteresting) contains portraits of Dean Golet, founder 
of St. Paul's School, and Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
Exchange, as well as a few relics of Sir Richard Whittington. 
The chapel, which is adorned with modem frescoes of Becket^s Mar- 
tyrdom and tlie Ascension, occupies the site of the house in which 
Thomas Becket was bom in 1119, and where a hospital and 
chapel were erected to his memory about the year 1190. Henry VIII. 
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aftenruds granted the hoipital to the Moreen, who had been 
ineorponted in 1393. — Saddlers' HaU, 143 Chcapside, posBcsscs 
a line luge hail and a good gateway. 

Old Jewry ^ to the E. of MeTeera* Hall, deriToa its name from 
(he synagogne which stood hero prior to the persecution of the 
Jewfin 1291. On its site, dose^td the Bank, now stands the 
tfroeern* Hailj the gnild-honse of tl;e G^cers, or, as they wero once 
called, the ^Pepperer»\ This company 'i« one of the oldest in London. 
Old Jewry is eontinned towards theN. *ff/hleman8treetj in which, 
<m the right, is situated the Armonren' Hall (P'r. R,39 ; I IT), founded 
ihout l&O, and spared by the lire of 1666. Jt 'Contains an inter- 
esting and Taluahle eolleetion of armour and old- plate. 

The eontinuation of Cheapeide towards thtf P>. is called the 
PombT&T, onee the street of the poulterers, at ihe'fkrther end of 
wUeh, on iheright, rises the Mansion Honfe(Pl.R, 39;'i//),theoffl- 
eial residenee of the Lord Mayor during his year of offlee, orectcd by 
Ikmee In 1739-62. Lord Burlington sent in a design by "the famous 
Italian architect Palladio, which was rejected on the ii»ivo 
({ustion of one of the aldermen — 'Who was Palladio — ^as her a 
freeman of the eity?* The building is preceded by a Oorintluan 
heiastyle portico. The tympanum contains an allegorical group 
in relief by Sir RoheH Taylor. 

In the interior, to the left of the entrance, is the Lord Mayor's poliec- 
enort, open to the public daily from 12 to 2. The long suite of state 
snd reception rooms are only shown by the special permission of the 
Lnd Mayor. The principal room is the Egyptian Ball, in which the 
Ltird Mayor gives his banquets and balls, said to be a reproduction of 
the haJl described under that name by Vitruvius. It contains several 
pieces of modem English sculpture : *Caractacus and the nymph Egcria, 
vj FoUff G^enius and the Morning Star, hj Baily; Comus, by Lough; 
CMselda, by Mankall. 

The interior of St. Stephen's Ohurch, Walbrook, behind the 
llaiuion House , with its graceful dome supported by Corinthian 
eolumns , is considered one of Wren's masterpieces. Altarpieco 
by West, Stoning of St. Stephen. 

Queen Victoria Street, 7$ M. in length, one of the great modern 
improvements of London, constructed at vast expense, leads directly 
bom the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge (see p. 111). 

5. The Bank of England. The Exchange. 

Stock Exdiange. Merchant Taylors' HalL Crosby HaU. 8t. Helen s 

Ckmdi. ComkiU, LeadenhaU Market. St. Andrew's Vndershaft. 

Com Exehainge. Toynbee Hall. People's Palace. 

Opposite the fifansion House, and bounded on the S. by Thread- 
oeedle Street, on the W. by Prince's Street, on the N. by Lothbury, 
and on the £. by Bartholomew Lane, stands the Bank of England 
(PI. R,99,43 ; III), an irregular and isolated building of one story, the 
W. part of whieh was designed by Sir John Soane in iT6&. Ts^<(^ 
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oxtcTiial walls aio entirely devoid of windows, the Bank being, for 
tlie sake of seouiity, lighted from interior oonrts. The only attrac- 
tive portion of the architecture is at the N.W. angle, which was 
copied from the Temple of the iSibyl at Tivoli. The edifice covers 
an area of about four acres. * ^ 

The Bank was founded in*1.691 by William Paterson, a Scots- 
man. It is a joint stock b^iik, and was the first of the Und estab- 
lished in the kingdom.* Having exclusive privileges in the me- 
tropolis, secured by R^V/ Charter, it continued to be the only 
joint stock bank in Itynd^n till 1834, when the London and West- 
minster Bank, soca to b& followed by many others, was established. 
The Bank of England is still the only bank in London which 
has the power <rf issuing paper money. Its original capital was 
1,200,000^.', Vhich has since been multiplied more than twelve- 
fold. It now employs 900 persons at salaries varying from 60L to 
l,200i. (?n all 210,000i.). The vaults usually contain 15-20 mil- 
lion ipounds sterling in gold and silver , while there are 20-25 
millions bf pounds sterling of the Bank's notes in circulation. The 
Bank receives 200,000^. a year for managing the national debt (now 
amounting to about 746, 000, 000^.), besides which it carries on 
buniness like other banks in discounting bills, receiving deposits, 
'and lending money. It is bound to buy all gold bullion brought 
to it, at the rate of 3^ 17s. 9d. per oz. The average amount of 
money negociated in the Bank per day is over 2,000,000!. 

The account-books of the Bank are ruled and cut in the RuUny 
Room , and bound in the Binding Room, The Bank also contains a 
general Printing Room , and a special Bank-note Ptinting Room^ 
where 15,000 new bank-notes are produced daily. Many notes of 
1000^. are printed , and cases have been known of the issue of 
notes for as large sums as 50,0001. or 100,000^. The Bank payB 
above 70,000^ annually to the Stamp Office for stamps on notes; 
and it is estimated that its losses, from forgeries, etc., have amount- 
ed at times to more than 40,000^ annually. The note printing- 
press is exceedingly interesting. In the Old Note Office the halves 
of old bank-notes are kept for a period of ten years. All notes paid 
into the Bank are at once cancelled, so that in some oases the active 
life of a bank-note may not be longer than a single day. The 
cancelled notes, however, are kept for ten years, in ease they may 
bo required as testimony in a court of law. Every month the notes 
received in the corresponding month ten years ago are burned; and 
the furnace provided for this purpose, 5 ft. in height and 10 ft. in 
diameter, is said to be completely filled on each occasion. The 
Bank -Note Autograph Books contain the signatures of various 
royal and distinguished personages. A bank-note for 1,000, OOOi. is 
also exhibited to the curious visitor. The Weighing OffUe oontalnB 
a machine for weighing sovereigns (33 per minute), which throws 
those of full weight into one compartment and the light ones into 
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another. Tho BuUion Office is the treasary for the pieeious metals. 
The Bftnk is protected at night by a small garrison of soldiers. 

The hnsinesfl offices of the Bank are open to the pnblio dally 
from 9 to 3 ; the Printing, Weighing, and Bullion Offices arc shown 
only by the special order of the Governor or Deputy-GoTemor, to 

whom an introduction must be obtained. 

Lb Post Office Court, Lombard Street, is the Bonier*^ Clearing Houae^ 
a OMfiil institution throagh which bankers obtain the amount of cheques 
and bills in their hands without the trouble of collecting them at the 
TuriioiiB banks on which they are drawn. The bills and cheques received 
by the various bankers during the day are here compared, and the 
diiTerenee settled by a cheque on the Bank of England. The amount 
changing hands here is enormous, reaching in the vear ending Dec. 31st.. 
1885, the sum of 5^18,071,000/. 

In Gapel Court, opposite the Bank , is the Stock Exchange, 
the headquarters of the Stock -hrokera and Stock-jobbers (about 
900 in number), each of whom pays an annual subscription of iOl. 
Strangers are not admitted. The Stock Exchange has recently 
been much enlarged by an extension on the E. side, between 
Throgmorton Street and Old Broad Street. 

In Throgmorton Street, to the N. of the Stock Exchange, is the 
Drapers' HaU, containing a fine hall , a portrait of Nelson by Sir 
Wiiliam Beecheyj and a picture of Mary, Queen of Scots , and her 
son James I , attributed to Ztiecftero. Adjoining is the Drapers' 
Garden. 

The Dutch Church in Austin Friars, behind the Drapers' Hall, 
dates from the 14th cent, and is one of the few ecclesiastical edi- 
fices which escaped the fire of 1666. 

The Bojal Sxehange (PI. R, 43 ; III), built in 1842-44 by TiU, 
a sueeessor to the first Exchange erected in 1564-70 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, is preceded by a Corinthian portico , and approached by 
a broad ilight of steps. The group in the tympanum is by West- 
maeott : in the centre is Commerce, holding the charter of the Ex- 
change in her hand; on the right the Lord Mayor, municipal 
officials, an Indian, an Arabian, a Oreek, and a Turk; on the left 
English merchants , a Chinese . a Persian, a Negro, etc. On the 
arehitraTe below is the inscription : 'The Earth is the Lord's and 
the fnlness thereof. 

The interior of the Exchange forms a quadrangular covorod 
court furrounded by colonnades. In the centre is a statue of Queon 
Victoria, by Lough; in theN.E. and S.E. corners are statues of 
Queen Elizabeth , by Witztson, and Charles II. The walls of the 
colonnades bear the armorial bearings and products of the different 
countries of Europe and America, in encaustic painting. The 
tasselated paTement of Turkey stone is tho original one of Gresham's 
Exchange, opened by Queen Elizabeth on June 23rd, 1571. Tho 
ehlef business hour is from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., and the most im- 
portant days are Tuesdays and Fridays. On the E. side rises a 
ounpanile, 180 ft. in height. On the ftont (E.) of th<^V)^«tS%' 
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statue of Sir Thomas Gieeiham , and at the top is a large gilded 
vane in the shape of a grasshopper (Gresham's crest). The shops on 
the outside of the p]xchange greatly disfigure the hnilding. Nearly 
opposite the Exchange is No. 15 Cornhill, occupied by Messrs. 
Birch , confectioners , and said to he the oldest shop in London. 

At the E. end of the Exchange a staircase ascends to lAoyd^t 
Subscription Rooms , the central point of every kind of husinoss 
connected with navigation, maritime trade, marine insurance, and 
shipping intelligence. The vestibule is adorned with statues of 
Prince Albert by Lough , and Huskisson by Oibson. On the wall 
is a tablet to the 'Times' newspaper, erected in recognition of the 
public service it rendered by the exposure of a fraudulent financial 
conspiracy of gigantic character. The first room is used by Under- 
writers, the second by Merchants, and the third by Shlp>Gaptains. 

The space in front of the Bank and the Exchange is the chief 
point of convergence of the London omnibus traffic , which during 
business hours is enormous. 

In front of the Exchange is an Equestrian Statue of WeUingUm^ 
by Chantreyj erected in 1844, beside which is a handsome fountain 
with a female figure. On the S.E. side of the Exchange is a statue 
of Sir Rowland Hill^ the inventor of the cheap postal system. 
Behind the Ex(;hange , in Threadneedle Street, is a statue, in a 
sitting posture, ofPeabody (d. 1869), the American philanthropist, 

by Story, erected in 1871 by public subscription. 

Oeorge Peahody^ an American merchant, who carried on an eztenslYe 
business and spent much of his time in London, gave at different times 
upwards of half a million of money for the erection of suitable dwellings 
for the working classes of the metropolis. The property Is managed by 
a body of trustees. The number of persons accommodated in the Peabody 
Buildings is about 20,000, each family paying an average weekly rent of 
ahout 4«., which includes the use of baths and wash-houses. The capital 
of the fund now amounts to nearly 1,000,000/. Mr. Peabody declined » 
baronetcy offered by the Queen, but accepted a miniature portrait of Her 
Majesty. He spent and bequeathed still larger sums for educational and 
benevolent purposes in America, the grand total of his gifts amounting to 
nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. 

Farther along Threadneedle Street, beyond Finch Lane, on the 
E. side of the street, is the Merchant Taylors' Hall* the largest of 
the London Companies' halls, erected, after the Great Fire of 
16G6, by Jarman (admission on application to a member). Tho 
company was incorporated in 1466. The handsome hall contains 
some good portraits : Henry VIII., by Paris Bordone ; Duke of York, 
by Lawrence; Duke of Wellington, by Wilkie; Oharlesl. ; Char- 
les II. ; James II. ; William III. ; Queen Anne; George III. and his 
nonsort , by Ramsay ; Lord Chancellor Eldon, by Bfigg$ ; Pitt, by 
Hojypner. There is also a valuable collection of old plate. The 
small , but interesting Crypt was spared by the Fiie. 

Near this point, in Bishopsgate Street, stands *OroibyEalI» 
built in 1466 by Alderman Sir John Crosby, and onoe occupied 
by the notorious Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Bichard UL Tho 
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bvildiiig snlweqaently belonged to Sir Thomas More, and it is 
jnentloiied by Shakspeaie in his *Riohard III.' For a long time 
it was med for the reception of ambassadors, and was considered 
the finest hoiose in London. Daring the Protectorate it was a prison ; 
and it sftenraids became in turn a meeting-house, a warehouse, and 
a eonoext and lectnxe room. It has been lately restored, and is now 
used MB a lestanrant (p. 14). Crosby Hall deserres a Yisit as 
being one of the few existing relics of the domestic architecture 
of medisBTal London, and the only one in the Gothic style. The 
piaaent stzeet front and many parts of the interior do not belong 
to the ancient structaxe. The Banqueting HaU has a fine oaken roof. 
St. Helen's Ohnroh, near Crosby Hall, called by Dean Stanley 
the 'Weatminstor Abbey of the City*, once belonged to an ancient 
nunnery and dates originally from 1145-50. Among other old 
monnments, it contains those of Sir John Crosby and Sir Thomas 
Gresham (see p. 103). The Latin inscription on the tomb of Sir 
Jilina Gsaar (d. 1636), Master of the Rolls in the reign of James I. , 
ii to the effect that he had giyen his bond to Heayen to yield up 
Ms soul willingly when God should demand it. His monument is 
by Niehoku Stone. Oyer the picturesque 'Nuns' Gate' is a recent 
insexiption to Alberieo Gentile, the Italian jurist, and professor of 
dTil law at Oxford, who was buried near it. A stained-glass win- 
dow was erected in 1884 to the memory of Shakspoarc , who was 
t parishioner in 1598 and is rated in the parish books for 6l, 13«. 
U. See 'Annals of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate', by Rev. J. E. Cox,D.D. 
(1876). — In St. Helen's Place is the modem HaU of the Leather- 
teUers^ a company incorporated at the end of the 14th century. The 
building is erected oyer the old crypt of St. Helen's Nunnery. 

On the W. side of Bishopsgate Street, farther on, is the pictur- 
esque old house (now threatened with demolition) of Sir Paul 
PMar (d. 1650), one of the merchant-princes of his time. 

The National Provineial Bank of England^ 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, is worth visiting for the beautiful interior of its large hall, 
a remarkable specimen of the Byzantine-Romanesque style , with 
tne hendspherieal sky-lights, polished granite columns, and poly- 
diiome decoration. 

Shoreditch, the continuation of Bishopsgate Street, leads to the 
chief goods dep6t (once the Shoreditch or Bishopsgate terminus) of 
the Great Eastern Railway, and beyond it to Kingsktnd and to 
Jhision^ where the Qerman Hospital is situated. 

In Conililll y the street which leads to the E. straight past the 
8. side of the Exchange, rises on the right (S.) St, MichaeVs 
Ckurek, with a large late-Gothic tower , built by Wren, and lately 
restored by Sir O. O. Seott, Farther on is St. Peter's Church, which 
teeordlng to a groundless tradition was originally built by the an- 
cient Britons. Gray, the poet (1716-71), was bom in the house 
which formerly occupied the site of No. 41 Comhill. 
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In Leadehhall Street, which continnes Gomhill, stands, on the 
right and near the comer of Graeechnroh Street, LfwUlimhall 
Market, one of the chief marts in London for poultry, game, 
and hides (see p. 26) ; a large addition to this market was opened 
in Decemher, 1881. Farther on, to the left, is the small 
church of St. Andrew Undenhaft (i.e. nnder the maypole, as the 
maypole which used to he erected here was higher than the tower 
of the church) ; the turreted late-Gothic tower dates from 1532. 
At the end of the N. aisle is the tomh of Stow , the antiqnazy (d. 
1605). Still farther on , on the same side , is the Church of 8t. 
Catherine Cree, with an interior hy Inigo Jones, being the sne- 
cessor of an older church in which Holbein (d. 1548) is said to kaye 
been interred. At the end of Leadenhall Street is the Aldgate Sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railway. 

Lombard Street and Fenehurch Street , forming a line on the 8. 
nearly parallel to Gomhill and Leadenhall Street, are also among 
the busiest thoroughfares of the city. Lombard Street has been for 
ages the most noted street in London for banking and finance, and 
has inherited its name from the 'Lombard* money dealers from 
Genoa and Florence, who, in the 14th and 15th centuries, took the 
place of the discredited and persecuted Jews of 'Old Jewry' as 
money lenders. Fenehurch Street reminds us by its name of 
the fenny character of the district when the old church was built 
(drained by the little stream of 'Lang bourne* running into the 
'Walbrook*). On the N. side of the street is the Elephant Tavern^ 
whore Hogarth lodged for some time, and which was once adorned 
with seyeral of his works. Adjacent is the Ironmongers' HaU^ 
whose company dates from the reign of Edward lY. , with an 
interesting interior. Fenehurch Street is connected with Great 
Tower Street by Mincing Lane (so called from the 'minchens*, or 
nuns of St. Helen's, to whom part of it belonged), which is the 
central point of the colonial wholesale trade. The fine Tower of 
All Hallows Staining in this lane is one of the oldest of the relies 
which haye surviyed the Great Fire. The Clothworkers' HaH, in 
the same street, dates originally from the 15th century. A little to 
the E. , in Mark Lane (originally Mart Lane\ is the Ckm Szckaiige 
(PI. K,43 ; I If), and near it is FenehurchStreet Station (for the railway 
to Blaokwall, p. 33). On the E. side of Mark Lane is Hart Street, 
with the Church of St, Olave , interesting as haying suryiyed the 
Groat Fire, and as the church once frequented by Samuel Pepys 
(d. 1703). The picturesque interior contains a number of carious 
old tombs, including those of Pepys and his wife. A bust of Pepys 
was placed on the S. wall in 1884. Many persons who died of the 
plague in 1665 are buried in the churchyard. In the same street once 
stood a monastery of the 'Crossed Friars', a reminiscence of whom 
still exists in the adjoining street of Crutched Friars. 

On the E. margin of the City proper lie WHiTsCHAmL, a district 
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oMefly itthaMted by artiMiis, and Uoumdsditch, tho quarter of Jew 
liroken and aeeond-liand dealers, whence the Minoriea ]ead sonth- 
wards to tiie Tower and the Thames. In the Minoriea rises the old 
Omnk of ihe 3Wii%, once belonging to a Minorite nunnery, and 
aontainlng the head of the Dnke of Suffolk (beheaded, 1554) and 
seireral eiiTloua old monuments. 

The main thoroughfare trayersing this £. London district is 
WkUtehapel Boad, continued by MiU End Boad, leading to Bow 
and Stratford (comp. p. 316). To the left, about 1/4 M. beyond Aid- 
gate Station (p. 34), diverges Commercial Street^ in which stands 
8L Jnde's Chwreh (PL R, 47 ; III), the exterior of which is adonied 
with a line mosaic after Watts. 

AdiSoiniag the ehnreh is Toynbee Hall, named after Arnold Tcynbee^ 
who died in the prime of youth (in 1883), while actively engaged in 
lec^arlng on political economy to the working-men of London. The hall, 
whieb u a Miair in the academic sense, contains rooms for about 3U 
lesldenta, chiefly Oxford and Cambridge graduates dcAirous of sharing 
flie life and exi»eriences of the E. end poor. It also contains drawing, 
iiniiig, reading, and lecture rooms, a library, etc., in which numerous 
loelal meetings are held for the people of the neighbourhood. Those 
titarasted in work of this kind should apply to the Warden (Rev. 
8. Bamett, vicar of St. Jude's). Toynbee Hall is also one of the centres 
of the ^University Extension Lectures'* scheme. — Oxford Hou*e, Bethnal 
Green, is a similar institution. 

A Loan JSxhMHon of Pictvru^ established by Mr. and Mrs. Bamett in 
IBBO, is held for a fortnight every Kaster (10-10 j free) in the schoolrooms 
adjoining St. Jude's. It generally contains some of the best works of modem 
Xngllsli artists, and now ranks among the artistic ^events'* of the year. 

In Mile End Road, about V2 ^* farther on, is the People's 
Fal»ee tot Eaat LoBdon* a large institution for the 'recreation and 
amiLsement, the Intellectual and material advancement of the vast 
srtiaan popnlation of the East End'. Its form was suggested by the 
*Palaee of Delight' described in Mr. Walter Besant's novel, *A11 
Sorts and ConditionB of Men'; and the nucleus of the 100, 000^ 
required for its erection was famished by an endowment of Mr. 
J. F. Barber Beaumont (d. 1841). This has been largely supple- 
nented by voluntary public subscrpitions, but about 20,000^. still 
remains to be collected. The only part of the scheme at present 
flnished is the large ^Queen^s Hall, opened by Queen Victoria in 
May, 1887. When complete the Palace will comprise technical and 
trade aehools, a reference library, reading-rooms, a covered garden 
and promenade, an open-air garden and recreation ground, swimming- 
baths, gymnasia, schools of cookery and needle-work, etc. 

6. London Bridge. The Monument. Lower Thames 

Street. 

FUhmongera' Hall, 8t. Magnus the Martyr's. BiUingsgate. Custom 

House. Coal Exchange. 

Kimg WUliam Street^ a wide thoroughfare with handsome build- 
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ings, leads 8.K. from the Bank to London Bridge. Immediately ou 
the left, at the corner of Lombard Street, is the ehnrch of 8t. Mary 
Woolnoth, erected in 1716, hy Hawksmoor. It contains a talilet to 
the memory of Newton, the friend of Cowper the poet. Farther on, 
at the point where King William Street, Graceohnroh Street, East- 
cheap, and Gannon Street (p. 115) oonYorge, on a site onoe ooeapied 
by Falstaff's 'Boar's Head TaYeni', rises the Statue of WUliam IV., 
by Nixon. Adjacent is the Monument Station of the Underground 
Uailway fp. 36). To the left, in Fish Street Hill, is the Afontf ment 
(see p. 109). On each side of the first arch of London Bridge, 
which crosses Lower Thames Street (p. 110), are flights of stone 
steps descending to the street below. 

London Bridge (PI. R, 42; III), nntil a century ago the only 
bridge oyer the Thames in London, and still the most important, 
connects the City, the central point of business, with the Borough^ 
a densely populated , chiefly manufacturing district , on the Surrey 
(S.) side of the riyer (see p. 284). 

The Saxons, and perhaps the Romans before them, erected various 

wooden bridges oyer the Thames on the site of the present London 

Bridge , but these were all at different periods carried away by 

floods or destroyed by fire. At length in 1176 Henry II. instructed 

Peter J chaplain of the church of St. Mary Cole, to construct a stono 

bridge at this point, but the work was not completed till 1209, in 

the reign of Henry's son, John. A chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas 

of Canterbury , was built upon the bridge, and a row of houses 

sprang up on each side , so that the bridge resembled a continuous 

street. It was terminated at both banks by fortified, gates , on the 

pinnacles of which the heads of traitors used to be exposed. 

In ono of the houses dwelt Sir John Hewitt, Lord Mayor in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, whose daughter, according to the romantic story, 
fell into the river, and was rescued hy Edward Osborne, his apprentice. The 
hravc and fortunate youth afterwards married the young lady and founded 
the family of the present Duke of Leeds. 

The present London Bridge , 33 yds. higher up the riyex thau 
tlio old bridge (remoyed in 1832), was designed by John Benme, 
a Scotch engineer, begun in 1825 under the snperintendenoe of 
his sons, Sir John and George Rennie, and completed in 1831. The 
total outlay, including the cost of the approaches, was about 
2, 000, 0002. The bridge, 928 ft. long and 54 ft broad, is borne by 
live granite arches, of which that in the centre has a span of 152ft. 
The lamp-posts on the bridge are cast of the metal of French cannon 
captured in the Peninsular War. 

It is estimated that 15,000 ▼ehicles>nd about 100,000 ped- 
estrians cross London Bridge daily, a fact which may giye the 
stranger some idea of the prodigious traffic carried on in this part of 
the city. New-comers should pay a yisit to London Bridge on a week- 
day during business hours to see this busy scene and hear the almost 
deafening noise of the traffic. Stoppages or 'blocks* in the stream 
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ofYehieles, ofcomse, sometimes take place; but, thanks to the 
ikilfiil nuuugement of the poliee, snch intemiptions are seldom of 
long dniatioii. One of the poliee regulations is that slow-moYiiig 
Tehides tniTel at the rides, and quick ones in the middle. London 
Bridge divides London into *aboYe' and ^below' bridge. Looking 
iown the riyer we survey the i^rt of London, the part immediately 
below the bridge being called the Pool. To this portion of the 
river tea -going vessels of the largest size have access, there 
being MB yet no bridge below this point. On the right and left, 
II fkr MB the eye can penetrate the smoky atmosphere , are seen 
forests of masts ; while high above and behind the houses on botli 
bankB rises the rigging of large vessels in the various docks. Above 
bridge the trafflo is carried on chiefly by penny steamboats and coal 
Inrgefl. Among the buildings virible from the bridge are, on the 
N. ride of the river, the Tower, Billingsgate Market, the Custom 
House, the Monument, St. Paul's, a great number of other 
(lurches, and the Gannon Street Station, while on the Surrey side 
He St. Saviour's Church, Barclay and Perkins's Brewery, and the ex- 
tenrive double station of the South Eastern and Brighton Railways. 

An admirable survey of the traffic on the bridge as well as oti the 
rifer is obtained from The Xonnment (PI. R, 43; III), in Fish Street 
Hill, a little to the north. This consists of a fluted column, 202 ft. 
in height, derigned by Wren, and was erected in 1671-77 in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire of London, which, on 2-7th Sept., 
1666, destroyed 460 streets with 89 churches and 13,200 houses, 
nlued at 7,335,000^. The height of the column is said to equal 
its distance from the house in Pudding Lane in which the fire broke 
out A winding staircase of 345 steps (adm. 3d.) ascends the column 
to a platform enclosed by an iron cage (added to put a stop to sui- 
cides from the monument), above which rises a gilt urn with blaz- 
ing flames, 42 ft. in height. The pedestal bears inscriptions and 
allegorleal reliefs. 

Immediately to the W. of London Bridge , at the lower end of 
^pper Tlunnes Street, stands Firiunongers' Hall, a guild-house 
erected in 1831 on the rite of an older building. The Company of 
Fishmongers existed as early as the time of Edward I. It originally 
eonristed of two separate trades , that of the Salt- Fishmongers and 
that of the Stoek^Fishmongers, which were united to form the pre- 
sent body in the reign of Henry YIII. The guild is one of the 
richest in London , possessing an annual revenue of 20, 000(. In 
polities it has usually been distinctively attached to the Whig party, 
while the Merchant Taylors are recognised as the great Tory com- 
pany. On the landing of the staircase is a statue of Lord Mayor 
Walworth (a member of the company), who slew the rebel Wat 
Tyler (p. 95). Among the objects of interest in the interior are the 
dagger with whleh that rebel was slain ; a richly embroidered pall 
used at Walworth's funeral *, a chair made out of part of the first 
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pile driven in the construction of Old London Bridge, supposed to 
have been submerged in the Thames for 650 years ; portraits of 
William III. and his queen by Murray^ George II. and his consort 
by ShacJdeton, and Queen Victoria by Herbert Smith. 

Lower Thames St&ret runs eastwards from London Bridge to 
the Custom House and the Tower. Chaucer, the ^father of English 
poetry^ is said to have lived here in 1379-85. Close to the bridge, 
on the right, stands the ]iandsome church of St. Xag&iui tha ICar- 
tyr, with a cupola and low spire, built by Wren in 1676. It con- 
tains the tomb of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, author of the 
llrst complete printed English version of the Bible (1535). 

Farther to the E., on the Thames, is Billingsfriite (so called 
from a gate of old London, named, as tradition says, after Belin, a 
king of the Britons), the ohiet fish-market of London, the bad lan- 
guage used at which has become proverbial. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth this was a market for all kinds of provisions , but since the 
reign of William III. it has been used for flsh only. Fish has 
been landed and sold here from time immemorial. In the reign 
of Edward I. the prices of flsh were as follows: soles, per doz., 
3d. ; oysters, per gallon, 2(i. ; four whitings id, ; four best salmon 
58. ; eels, per quarter of a hundred, 2d. ; and so on. The best 
llsh is bought at the beginning of the market by the regular 
fishmongers. After them come the costermongers, who flll their 
barrows at lower prices, and are said to sell a third of the flsh con- 
sumed in London. Billingsgate wharf is the oldest on the Thames. 
The present market, with a flgure of Britannia on the apeic of the 
pediment, was designed by Horace Jonea, and opened in July, 
1877. The market begins daily at 5 a.m., and is one of the sights 
of London (see p. 25). At one corner of the market is the Three 
Tuns Tavern, noted for its flsh dinners (p. 14). 

Adjacent to the flsh-market is the Custom Houie, built by 
Laing in 1814-17, with an imposing facade towards the Thames, 
490 ft. in length, by SirB, Smirke, The customs-dues levied at the 
port of London amount to above 12,000,000^. a year, equalling that 
of all the other English sea-ports put together. The London Custom 
House employs more than 2200 offlcials; in the Long Room (190 ft. 
in length by 66 in breadth) no fewer than 80 clerks are at worL 
C'Onflscated articles are stored in a warehouse reserved for this 
purpose , and are disposed of at quarterly sales by auction, wMeh 
take place in Mark Lane , and yield 5000^. per annum. Attached 
to the Custom House is a Museum containing curious contrivances 
for smuggling , etc. Between the Custom House and the Thames 
is a broad quay, which alTords a flne view of the river and shipping. 

The Coal Exchange, opposite the W. wing of the Custom House, 
ere<'.ted in 1849 from plans by Dunning^ is in the Italian style, and 
has a tower 106 ft. in height. Adjoining it on the £. it a Affpo- 
eaust, or stove of masonry belonging to a Roman bath , diseovered 
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when the foundatioiu were "being dug (shown on application to 

me of the attendants). The circular hall , with glass dome and 

liple gallery, is adorned with frescoes hy F. Sang, representing 

he Ibrmation of coal and process of mining. The flooring is in- 

•id with 40,000 pieces of wood, arranged in the form of a 

Bftiiner'e compass. The dagger in the municipal coat-of-arms is 

aid to be formed of the wood of a mulberry tree planted by Peter 

he Great in 1698, when he was learning the art of ship-building 

kt Deptfoid. — The amount of coal annually (*x>nsumed in London 

lione at pzeaent aYorages upwards of 8,000,000 tons (comp. p. 67 ). 
A huge Bew Bridge, on a noTel principle, has been begun by the 
)orporation below London Bridge. 

7. Blackfirian Bridge. Thames Embankment. Queen 
Victoria Street. Cannon Street. 

CUopaira's NeedU. Times' PublUhing Office, BihU Society, 
Herctlds' College, London Stone, Southwark Bridge, 

Blaekfrlarf Bridge (PI. R, 34, 35 ; If), an iron structure, built 
by Cubiity and opened in 1869, occupies the site of a stone bridge 
latlng from 1769, the piers of which had given way. The bridge, 
irhioh consists of five arches (the central having a span of 185 ft.) 
inpported by granite piers, is 1272ft. in length, including the 
ibutments, and 80 ft. broad. The cost of construction amounted to 
320,OOO<. The dome of St. Paul's is seen to the greatest advantage 
bom this bridge, which also commands an excellent view otherwise. 
Just below Blackfriars Bridge the Thames is crossed by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Bailway Bridge. On the right bank of the 

river is the spacious Blaekfriars Bridge Station. 

The bridge derives its name from an ancient Monaatery of the Black 
Friars, situated on the bank of the river, and dating from 1276, where 
Nveral parliaments once met, and where Cardinals Wolsey and Cam- 
Mttio pronounced sentence of divorce against the unfortunate Queen 
GaOarine of Arragon in 1629 ('King Henry Vni.' ii. 4). Hhakspearu 
oaee lived at Blackfriars, and in 1599 acted at a theatre which formerly 
oeenpied part of the site of the monastery, and of which the name 
ftmouie Yard is still a reminiscence. In 1607 Ben Jonson was also a 
nsldeiit J&ere. 

The new ^Tietoria Smbiuikment leads from Blackfriars Bridge 
towards the W. along the N. bank of the Thames as far as West- 
minster. It was constructed in 1864-70, under the supervision of 
8k Joseph W, Ba%algette, chief engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Op. 66), at a cost of nearly 2,000,000^. It is about 2300 yds. 
in length, and consists of a macadamised carriage-way 64 ft. 
wide, with a foot pavement 16 ft. broad on the land-side, and one 
20 ft. broad on the river-side. The whole of this area was once 
Bovered by the tide twice a day. It is protected on the side next the 
Thames by a granite wall, 8 ft. thick, for which a foundation was 
made by sinking iron cylinders into the river-bod aade^^Vi ^^^^%- 
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siblo and filling them with concrete. Under the Embankment run 
three different tunnels. On the inland side is one traYersed by the 
Metropolitan District Railway (p. 34), while on the Thames side 
there are two, one aboYO the other, the lower containing one of the 
principal intercepting sewers (p. 67), and the upper one holding 
water and gas pipes and telegraph wires. Rows of trees haYe been 
planted along the sides of the Embankment, which in a few years 
will afford a shady promenade. At intervals are large openings, 
with stairs leading to the floating steamboat piers (p. 37), which 
are constructed of iron, and rise and fall with the tide. Part of 
the land reclaimed from the riYor has been oonYerted into tasteful 
gardens. The gardens above Charing Cross Bridge are embellished 
with bronze statues of Qeneral Outram and William TyndaU, the 
translator of the New Testament, and those below with statues of 
Robert RaikeSj the founder of Sunday schools, and Robert Bums. 
A statue of Isambard Brunei stands on the Embankment near 
Waterloo Bridge ; and another , of John Stuart MiU, was erected 
near the Temple Station in 1878. Above Waterloo Bridge, at the 
back of the Savoy (p. 140} , is the Medical Examitiation Hall , a 
building of red brick and Portland stone in the Italian style, of 
which the foundation stone was laid by the Queen in 1886. At the 
E. end of the Embankment, close to Blackfriars Bridge, is the 
handsome new City of London School, completed in 18^. To the 
W. of the school is the new Gothic building of Sion ColUge and 
Library (see p. 17), opened in Dec, 1886. To the N., in Tudor 
Street, is the new Guildhall School ofMusic^ a building in the Italian 
style, erected by the Corporation of London in 1886 at a cost of 
22,000^ — On 12th Sept., 1878, the Embankment was farther 
embellished by the erection on it, by the ^Adelphi Steps, of 
Cleopatra's Heedle (PI. R, 30; i), an Egyptian obelisk fiom 
Alexandria. 

This famous obelisk was presented to the English Government by Mo- 
hammed All, and brought to this country by the private munificence of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, who gave 10,0001. for this purpose. Properly speaking 
Cleopatra's Needle is the name of the companion obelisk now in New York, 
which stood erect at Alexandria till its removal, while the one now in 
London lay prostrate for many years. Both monoliths were originally 
brought from Ileliopolis, which, as we are informed by the Plaminian 
Obelisk at Home, was full of obelisks. The inscription on the London 
obelisk refers to Ileliopolis as the ^house of the Ph(£nix\ The obeliak, 
which is of reddish granite, measures 68V3 ft in height, and is 8 ft. wide 
at the base. Its weight is 180 tons. The Obelisk of Luxor at Paris is 
7G ft. in height, and weighs 240 tons. 

The pedestal of grey granite is I8V3 ft. high, including the steps. The 
inscriptions on it are as follows. E. Face. ^This obelisk, quarried at 
Syene, was erected at On (Heliopolis) by the Pharaoh Thothmes III., about 
1500 B.C. Lateral inscriptions were added nearly two centuries later by 
Hamescs the Great. Removed during the Greek dynasty to Alexandria, the 
royul city of Cleopatra, it was there erected in the 8th year of Auguttus 
Cte.sar, B.C. 23\ — W. Face. 'This obelisk, prostrate for centuries on 
tho annilH of Alexandria, was presented to the British nation A. D. 1819 
by Mobammed Ah, Viceroy of Egypt: a worthy memorial of our distin- 
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gaiabed oouBtrymeii, Kelson aad Aberoruinby\ — N. Face. 'ThriMit^k the 

X»trioti« seal of Erasmus Wilson, F. B. 8.., this obelisk wat* brought fri»in 
lezandrla encased In an iron cylinder. It was abandoned during; a storm in 
the Bay of Biseay, recoTered, and erected on this spot by John Dixon ('.E., 
in tke 4Sad year of the reign of Queen Victoria, 1878\ — Kivcr Face, 
added at the suggestion of the Queen. ^William Askcn, James Gardiner, 
Joseph Ben bow, Michael Bums, William Donald, William Patau, pcr- 
iAea in a hold attempt to succour the crew of the obelisk ship ^Clc(»- 
patra* during the storm, October 14th, 18T7\ 

Two lax|;e bronze Sphinxe*. designed by Mr. G. Vulliamy, have been 
placed at the base of the Needle. 

The piincipal approaches to the Victoria Embankment are from 
Blaekfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge (p. 186), from Charinir 
Oioflfl (jp. 143), and from Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, and yillicrs 
Streets, all leading off the Strand. 

The Albert Embankment(V].G,29,n,29] IV), completed in 1869, 
extending along the right bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge , a distance of about */f^ ths of a mile, 
hat a roadway 60 ft. in breadth, and cost above 1,000,000^. Adja- 
cent to it rises the new Hospital of St. Thomas (p. 286). — The 
Gulsea Embankment, on the left bank, between the Albert Sus- 
pension Bridge and Chelsea Hospital (p. 281), was opened in 1873. 



In New Bridge Street, which leads straight to theN. fromBlack- 
friais Bridge, immediately to the right, is the Blackfriars Station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway (p. 36) ; and farther on, beyond 
Queen Victoria Street (see below), is the large Ludgate Hill Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 33), opposite 
which, on the left, the prison of Bridewell (so called from the 
old 'miTacnlons' Well of St. Bride or St. Bridget) stood down to 
1864. The site of the prison was once occupied by Bridewell 
Palaee , in which Shakspeare lays the 3rd Act of his 'Henry VIII.' 
New Bridge Street ends at the comer of FUet Street (p. 131), the 
prolongation to the N. heing called Farringdon Street (see p. 93). 
To the E., opposite Fleet Street, diverge« Ludgate Hill, leading 
to St Paul's Cathedral, and passing under the viaduct of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 33). 

QuBBN ViCTOBiA Stbbbt, a broad, new thoroughfare, leads 
straight from Blackfriars Bridge, towards the E., to the Mansion 
House and the Bank. In Water Lane, to the left, stands Apothecaries' 
Ball, hullt in 1670, and containing portraits of James I., Charles I., 
and others. The company, most of whose members really are what 
they profess to be, still grants licenses to dispense medicines ; and 
pure drags are retailed at the Hall. On the left side of Queen 
Yietorla Street, farther on, is the Office of the Times (PI . R,35 ; If), a 
handsome new building of red brick. The tympanum bears an alle- 
gorical device with allusions to times past and future. Behind the 
Publishing Office, in Printing House Square, is the exceedingly 
interesting PtifUing Office, which well repays a visit. Tickets of ad- 
mission are issued on written application to the Manager^ enclosing 
t, London, dth Edit. ^ 
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a note of introduction or reference. Visitors shonid be careful to 
attend at the hour named in the order, when the second edition of 
the paper is being printed, and the Walter press is to be seen at 
work. The Times, established in 1784, is now the most extensiye and 
powerful newspaper in the world. About 70,000 copies axe issued 
daily ; and though this number is exceeded by that of seyenl 
other papers, yet perhaps none has more readers than the Times, 
No fewer than 20,000 copies can be struck off in an hour by 
the wonderful mechanism of the Walter press. The continuous 
rolls or webs of paper, with which the machine feeds itself, are each 
4 miles in length, and of these 28 to 30 are used in one day. The 
finished and folded copies of the Times are thrown out at the other 
end of the machine. The type-setting machines are also of great 
interest. The official who conducts visitors round the works explains 
all the details (no gratuity). The electric light is used in the office. 

Printing House Square stands on a comer of old London which 
for many ages was occupied by frowning Norman fortresses. Part 
of the castle of Montflquet, a follower of the Conqueror, is said to 
have stood here ; and the ground between the S. side of Queen 
Victoria Street , or Earl Street , and the Thames was the site of 
Baynard's Castle (mentioned in 'Richard lU'.) with its extensive 
precincts, which replaced an earlier Roman fortress , and probably 
a British work of defence. Baynard's Castle was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earls of Pembroke, and continued to be theii lesi- 
donee till its destruction in. the Great Firet. 

Adjacent to the Times Printing Office on the E. rises the largo 
building occupied by the British and Eoreign Bible Society, erect- 
ed in 1868. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued by this 
important society, which was founded in 1804, now amounts to 
nearly four millions a year, printed in 280 different languages 
and dialects. The total number of copies issued since its foundation 
exceeds 110,000,000. The annual income of the society from sub- 
scriptions and the sale of Bibles is about 230,0002. Visitors are 
shown a long series of Bibles in different languages. 

At the W. end of Queen Victoria Street, adjoining the Black- 
friars Metropolitan Station, is the large new Blackfriars Station of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Opposite is Upper Thames Street, leading on the right to London 
Bridge (p. 108). In St. Bennet''s Hill, the first cross-street, was 
situated Doctors' Commons Will Office, prior to its removal in 1874 
to Somerset House, in the Strand (seep. 139). To the left, in Queen 
Victoria Street, is Heralds' College, or the College of Arrni (rebuilt 
in 1683), formerly the town house of the Earls of Derby. The 



t Tliis is the ordinary account, hut it is disputed by Mr. LofUe, who 
maintains that the later house known as Baynard's Castle did not occupy 
the site of the original fortress of that name. See hia ^London* (in ue 
'Historic Towns Series'; 1887). 
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library oontains a munber of interesting objects, iiicludiiip a siK-orcl, 

dagger, and ring belonging to James lY. of Scotland, 'who fell at 

Flodden in 1513; the Warwick roll, a series of portraits of the 

Earls ofWarwiok from the Conquest to the time of Richard III. 

(ezeeated by fiotis at tbe end of the 15th cent.); genealogy of the 

Saxon kings, ftom Adam, more eorions than trustworthy, illustrated 

with drawings of the time of Henry YIII. ; portrait of the celebrated 

Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from his tomb in old St. Paul's. The 

eoUege also contains a valuable treasury of genealogical records. 

The offiee of Earl-Kanhal, president of Heralds'* College, is hercditary 
ia the person of the Duke of Norfolk. The college consists of throe 
kings-at-armSy Garter, Clarencienx, and Norroy — six heralds. Lancaster, 
Somerset, Richmond, York, Windsor, and Chester — and four pursnivants, 
Bonge Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge Dragon. The main 
ollti^ot of the corporation is to make out and preserre the pedigrees and 
armozial bearings of noble and great families. It grants arms to fami- 
lies recently risen to position and distinction , and determines doubtful 
questions respecting the derivation and value of arms. Fees for a new 
flO»tH>f-arm8 lOf. lOs. or more; for searching the records U. 

A little farther on. Queen Victoria Street intersects Cannon 
Stbbbt, which is the most direct route between St. PauVs Church- 
yard and London Bridge, and Queen Street (p. 100) , leading from 
Cheapside to Soutbwark Bridge. Cannon Street , which is ^/s M. 
long, was constructed at a cost of 589,4702., and opened in 1854. 
This street contains the Cannon Street (p. 36) and Mansion 
Hou9€ (p. 36) stations of the Metropolitan District Railway, and 
also tbe extensiye Cannon Street Station, the City Terminus 
of the South Eastern Railway (p. 32 ; hotel, see p. 6). Opposite 
stands the church of St, Swithin^ popularly regarded as the saint uf 
the weather, into the wall of which is built the London Stone, an 
old Roman milestone, supposed to haye been the milliarium of the 
Boman forum in London, from which the distances along the 
Ttrious British high-roads were reckoned. Against this stone, which 
is now protected by an iron grating, Jack Cade once struck his stall, 
exclaiming *Now is Mortimer lord of the city\ In St. Swithin's 
Lane stands the large range of premises known as ^New Court\ 
occupied by Messrs. Rothschild. — Close by is Salter s' Hall , and 
near it was Salters* Hall Chapel , begun by the ejected minister 
Richard Mayo in 1667, and long celebrated for its preachers and 
theologieal disputations. — Down to 1853 the Steel Yard, at one 
time a factory or store-house of the Hanseatic League, established 
in 1250, stood on the site now occupied by the Cannon Street Ter- 
minus. — Adjacent to the station, on the W., is Dowgatc Hill, 
with iheHall of the Skinners, who were incorporated in 1327. The 
court and interior were built soon after the Fire ; the staircase and 
the wainscoted 'Cedar Room* are Interesting. 

SonihWMrk Bridge (PI. R, 38 ; ///), erected by John Rennie in 
1815-19, at a cost of 800,000^. , is 700 ft. long, and consists of 
three iron arches , borne by stone piers. The span of the central 
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arch is 240ft., that of the side ono8 210ft. Tho peiiuy tol], form- 
orly levied licro, was abolished in 1805, and the bridge purchased 
by the City for a sum of 218,868^. Tho tiafflc is comparatively 
small on account of the inconvenience of tho approaohea to the 
bridge, but has of late greatly increased. In Southwark, on the 
S. bank, lies Barclay and Perkins's Brewery (p. 285). The river 
farther down is crossed by the imposing livo-arched railway bridge 
of the South Eastern Railway (^terminus at Gannon Street Station, 
see above). 

8. The Tower. 

Trinity House. Royal Mint. Subway. 

The Tower (PI. K, 46 ; III), the ancient fortress and gloomy 
state-prison of London, and historically the most interesting spot in 
England, is an irregular mass of buildings erected at various per- 
iods, surrounded by a battlemented wall and a deep moat , whioh 
was drained in 1843. It stands on the bank of the Thames, to the 
E. of the City, and outside the bounds of the ancient city-walls. 
The present external appearance of the Tower is very unlike what 
it originally was, perhaps no fortress of the same age haYlng 
uudergone greater transformations. It is possible , though very 
doubtful, that a fortification of some kind stood here in Roman 
times , but the Tower of London properly originated with William 
the Conqueror (see p. 61). Though at first a royal palace and i 
stronghold, the Tower is best known in history as a prison. It is { 
now a government arsenal, and is still kept in repair as a fortress. 
The ground-plan is in the form of an irregular pentagon, which 
covers an area of 13 acres, and is enclosed by a double line of oir- 
cumvallation (the outer and inner ballium or ward), strengthened 
with towers. The square White Tower rises conspicuously in the 
centre. A broad quay lies between the moat and the Thames. 

The Tower is provided with four entrances , viz. the Iron Gate^ 
the Water Gate , and the Traitors^ Gate , all on the side next the 
Thames; and on the W., the principal entrance, or Lionsi* Gate, 
so called from the royal menagerie formerly kept here. (The 
lions were removed to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park iu 
1834.) To the right is the Ticket Office, where tickets are procured 
for the Armoury (6(i.) and the Crown Jewels (6d.). The Tower is 
open daily from 10 to 4. Mondays and Saturdays are free days, 
and should be avoided on account of the crowd. The quaintly- 
attired warders or beef-eaters (i.e. buffetiers, attendants at the royal 
table or buffet), who are stationed at different parts of the building, 
are all old soldiers of meritorious service. Their official designation 
is Yeomen of the Guard. The names of the different towers, g^tes, 
etc. , are now indicated by placards, and the most interesting objects 
in the armouries also bear inscriptions. Tho Guides to ikt TotPfr 
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(Id. and 6d. ; the latter by W. J. Loftie) are almost unnecessaryy 
except to those who take a special interest in old armour. 

A stone bridge, flanked by two towers (^Middle Tower and By- 
ward Tower\ leads across the moat (which can still be flooded by 
the garrison) into the Outer Bail or anterior conrt. On the left is 
the Bell Tower (PI. 4), adjacent to which is a narrow passage, 
leading round the fortifications within the outer wall. Farther on, 
to the right, is the Traitors' Gate (PI. 6), a double gateway on the 
Thames, by which state-prisoners were formerly admitted to the To- 
wer; above it is St. Thomases Tower (PI. 5). A gateway opposite 
leads under the Bloody Tower (p. 121 j to the Inner Bail. In the 
centre of this court, upon slightly rising ground, stands the square 
*WniTE Tower, or Keep, the most ancient part of the fortress, erected 
by William the Conqueror in 1078 , on a site previously occupied 
by two bastions built by King Alfred in 885 (perhaps on a Roman 
foundation; comp. p. 116). It measures 116ft. from N. to S. and 
i)6 ft. from E. to W. , and is 92ft. high. The walls are 13-15 ft. 
thicks, and are surmounted with turrets at the angles. The armoury 
and military stores to the S. were removed in 1882-3, so as to 
leave an unimpeded view of this ancient keep. Among the many 
important scenes enacted in this tower may be mentioned the 
abdication of Richard II. in favourof Henry of Bolingbioke in 1399 ; 
and it was liere that Prince James of Scotland was imprisoned in 1405. 
We first ascend a staircase passing through the wall of the White 
Tower (15 ft. thick). It was under this staircase that the bones of the 
two young princes murdered by their uncle Richard III. (see p. 121) 
were found. On the first floor are two apartments, said to have been 
tliose in which Sir Walter Raleigh was confined and wrote his Hi- 
story of the World (1605-17; closed). The* Chapel ofSt. John, on the 
second floor, with its massive pillars and cubical capitals, its wide 
triforium, its apse borne by stilted round arches, and its barrel- vaulted 
ceiling, is one of the finest and best-preserved specimens of Nor- 
man architecture in England. On the third floor is the Banqueting 
Jlall (empty at present). It was at the foot of the steps leading 
from the cliapel to the banqueting hall that the dynamite outrage of 
1H85 took place ; fortunately the harm done was comparatively small. 

Under existing arrangements the Chapel of St. John is not 
shown , and visitors ascend at once to the upper floor, where the 
Council CJiamber, in which the abdication of Richard II. took place, 
and the adjoining room contain the valuable *Collection of old ar- 
mour, formerly in the so-called Uorse Armoury. The large stands on 
both sides of the central passage of the CouncilChamber are occupied 
by a series of 22 equestrian figures in full equipment, as well as 
numerous figures on foot, affording a faithful picture, in chronolo- 
gical order, of English war-array from the time of Edward I. f 1272) 
down to that of James II. (1688). In the Norman period armonr 
consisted either of leather, <'ut into small pieces like the scales of 
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a UbIl, or of flat rings of steel sewn on to leather. Chain mail was 
introdaced from the East In the time of Henry III. (1216-1272). 
Plates for the arms and legs were introduced in the reign of 
Edward II. (1307«1327) and complete suits of plate armour came 
into use under Henry Y. (1413-22). The glass-cases contain various 
smaller ohijeets of interest. 

By the H*. wall is an equestrian figure of Queen Elizabeth. Suit (»f 
uimoar (shirt of mail), dating from the time of Edward I. (1272-1307). Suit 
of the time of Henry vl. (1423-61). Tournament suit of the time of Kd- 
w»rd lY. (1461-83); adjacent a knighVs suit of the time of Richard III. 
(1183-85), worn by the Marquis of Waterford at the Sainton Tournament 
la 1888. Suit of Burgundian armour, Henry VII. (1485-1509); adjacent a 
■Mond suit of the same period. Suit of richly damascened armour, ac- 
tosUy worn by Henry VUI. (1509-47). Suit worn by Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Sofrolk (152(J). Suit of Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (1535). 

Brown suit, with the arms of Burgundy and Granada, Edward VI. 
(1547-63). Suit of heavy armour of the time of Queen Mary, said to have 
helfmged to Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon (1555). Suit actually 
worn by Bobert Dudley. Earl of Leicester (1580), the favourite of Queen 
BUsabeth; the armour Dears his initials and crest. — Magnificent .suit, 
of German workmanship, said to have been presented by the Emperor 
Maximilian to Henry VUI. on his marriage with Catharine of Arragun. 
Among the numerous ornaments inlaid in gold, the ruse and pomegranate, 
the hadges of Henry and Catharine, are of frequent recurrence ; the 
<rther eogniaanees of Henry, the portcullis, fleur-de-lys, and dragon, and 
the initials of the royal pair connected by a true-lover''s knot, also appear. 
On the armour of the horse are engraved scenes of martyrdom. — Suit 
of Sir H^nry Lee, Master of the Armouries to Queen Elizabeth (1570). 
8«it of Bobert Devereuz, Earl of Essex, worn by the King's champion at 
the coronation of Gteorge I. Tournament suit, James I. (1605). Plain suit of 
armour of the same period. Suit of armour that was worn by Charles I. 
Salt, richly inlaid with gold, belonging to Henry, Prince of Wales (1G12), 
the eldest son of James I. Beside it, Charles I., as Prince of Wales, on 
foot, with a pace bearing the chanfron or head-piece of the horse-aruiour. 

Full suit of plate armour, dating from the first half of the 17tli century. 
Floe suit of Italian armour, said to have belonged to Count Oddi of 
Padua (1650 ; unmounted figure). Suit of bright armour, studded with brans. 
Hkemen of the 17th century. Suit of George Monk, Duke of Albemarle 
glfieO). Suit of knight of the time of Charles I. The mounted figure at the 
8. side of the room wears a slight suit of armour that belonged to James II. 
(1685), lifter whose time armour was rarely worn. 

interspersed among the equestrian figures are numerous weapons of 
the periods illustrated by the suits of armoury instruments of torture; the 
head-pieoe with ram^s horns of the court fool of Henry VIII.; weapons 
used oy the rebels at Sedgemoor; assegais from CafTraria; two drums 
taken at Blenheim ; execution-axe of the King of Oude ; arbalest or cross- 
bow ; ancient matchlocks and fowling-pieces, some of them 1)reech-loadors ; 
Chinese arms; chain-mail of the ITorman period; arms and armour from 
China, Persia, Japan, and Africa. Near the S. side is the block on wbich 
Lord Lovat, the last person beheaded in England, suffered the penalty of 
high treason on Tower Hill in 1747 ; and a little farther on is a heading- 
axe, said to be that by which the Earl of Essex was decapitated. 

The glass-cases contain Etruscan, Roman, British, Anglo-Saxon, and 
other arms and armour; a complete suit of ancient Greek armour, dis- 
covered in a tomb at Cumse ; a spear-head found on the plain of Marathon ; 
a very interesting collection of old weapons, ancient and Norman helmets. 
early fire-arms, etc.; two English long-bows of yew, recovered in 1H41 
from the wreck of the Mary Rose, after having l>een submerged for almost 
800 years; a model of the Tower; Indian battle-axes, guns, and accoutre- 
ments; scimitar with jade hilt; sword witb hilt of lapis lazuli; a bit of 
leather scale-armour; revolvers of the 16-l7tU cent., with beautiCuU^- vwV^vd. 
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stocks; Asiatic suits of armour; sword, helmet, and saddle of Tippo 
Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, captured at Seringapatam in 1799; helmet brought 
from Otabeite by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

The smaller room to the E. of the Council Chamber contains aneient 
and modern armour of all kinds (Oriental, European, etc.)* In glass cases 
here are the uniform worn by the Duke of Wellington as Constable of the 
Tower, and the cloak on which General Wolfe died before Quebec in 1759. 

To the Armoury also belong a valuable cannon cast at Malta in 1773, 
with exquisite reliefs on the barrel, and two brass guns taken by General 
Wolfe at Quebec. 

Outside the White Tower is an interesting collection of old 
cannon, some of very heavy calibre. 

The large modern buildings to the N. of the White Tower are 
the Wellington or Waterloo Barracks^ erected in 1845 on the site 
of the Grand Storehouse and Small Armoury, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1841. The armoury at the time of the confla- 
gration contained 150,000 stand of arms. 

The Cbown Jb'vn'bls, or Regalia , formerly kept in the building 

erected in 1842 at the N.E. corner of the fortress, are now in the 

Record or Wakefield Tower (see below). During the confusion that 

prevailed after the execution of Charles I. the royal ornaments and 

part of the Regalia , including the ancient crown of King Edward, 

were sold. The crowns and jewels made to replace these after the 

Restoration retain the ancient names. The Regalia now consist of 

the following articles, which are preserved in a glass-case, protected 

by a strong iron cage : — 

St. EdwariTs Crown ^ executed for the coronation of Charles II., and 
used at all subsequent coronations. This was the crown stolen in 1671 
by Col. Blood and his accomplices, who overpowered and gagged the 
keeper. The bold robbers, however, did not succeed in escaping with 
their booty. Queen Victorians Crown, made in 1838, a masterpiece of 
the modern goldsmith's art. It is adorned with no fewer than 2783 dia- 
monds ; the large ruby in front , said to have been given to the Black 
Prince in 1367 by Don Pedro of Castile, was worn by Henry V. on his hel- 
met at the battle of Agincourt. It also contains a magnificent sapphire. 
The Prince of Wales^s Grown, of pure gold, without precious stones. The 
Queen Consorts Crown, of gold, set with jewels. The Qtieen*s Crown, a 
golden circlet, embellished with diamonds and pearls, made for Queen 
Maria d'Este, wife of James II. St. Edward's Stajoi', made of gold, 41/2 ft. 
long and about 901bs. in weight. The orb at the top is said to contain a 
piece of the true cross. The Royal Sceptre with the Cross, 2 ft. 9in. long, 
richly adorned with precious stones. The Sceptre of the Dove, or Rod of 
Equity. Above the orb is a dove with outspread wings. Qmen Victo- 
rians Sceptre , with richly gemmed cross. The Ivory Satire of Queen 
Maria d'Este, surmounted by a dove of white onyx. The Sceptre of 
Queen Mary, wife of William III. The Orbs of the King and Queen. 
Model of the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), one of the largest diamonds 
known, weighing 162 carats. The original, now at Windsor Castle, was 
formerly in the possession of Runjeet Singh, Rajah of Lahore, and came into 
the hands of the English in 1849, on their conquest of the Punjab. The 
Curtana, or pointless Sword of Mercy. The Swords of Justice. The Coro- 
nation Bracelets. The Royal Spurs. The Coronation Oil Vessel or Ampulla, 
in the form of an eagle. The Spoon belonging to the ampulla, thought 
to T>e the only relic of the ancient regalia. The Salt Cellar of Statt, in 
the form of a model of the White Tower. The silver Baptismal Font for 
the royal children. A silver Wine Fountain given by the Corporation of 
Plymouth to Charles II. (^old Basin used in the distribution of the Qneen^s 
alms on Maundy Thursday (see p. 175). The cases at the side contain 
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tbe iniigni* of fhe Orders of the Bath^ Garter^ Thistle^ Si. Michael and 
St. Gsorgt^ and BUtr of India; also the Victoria Cross. 

The total TalQje of the Begalia is estimated at 3,000,000{. 

The tweWe Towsbs of the Inner Ward, at one time all used as 
piMns, "were afterwards employed in part for the custody of the 
itate aiehiTes. The names of several of them are indissolably as- 
lodated with many dark and painful memories. In the Bloody Tower 
(PI. 7) the sons of Edward IV. are said to have been murdered, 
^y order of Richard III. (comp. pp. 118, 203); in the Bell Tower 
(PI. 4) the Princess Elizabeth was confined by her sister Queen 
Maiy ; Lady Jane Grey is said to have been imprisoned in Brick 
Tower (PI. 12) ; Lord Guildford Dudley , husband of Lady Jane 
Oiey, was confined , with his father and brothers , in Beauehamp 
lW«r (PI. 8); In the Bowyer Tower (PI. 11), the Duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward lY., is popularly supposed to have bec]i 
drowned in a bntt of malmsey ; and Henry YI. was commonly bc- 
Uer^ to have been murdered in Record (Wakefield) Tower (PI. lOj. 
The Salt Tower (PI. 15) contains a curious drawing of the zodiac, 
\ij Hagh Draper of Bristol, who was confined here in 1561 on a 
«iarge of sorcery. — The Beauehamp Tower, built in 1199-1216, 
wiisistB of two stories , which are reached by a narrow winding 
itiircase. The walls of the room on the first floor are covered with 
Inscriptions by former prisoners , including those of the Dudley 
family. That of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick , eldest brother of 
Lord Guildford Dudley, is on the right side of the fire-place , and 

Is a well executed family coat-of-arms with the following lines : — 
*Tow that these beasts do wel behold and se, 
May deme with ease wherefore here made they be 

Withe borders wherein 

4 brothers* names who list to serche the grovud\ 
Near the recess in the N.W. corner is the word Ianb (repeated 
in the window), supposed to represent the signature of Lady Jane 
Oiey as queen , but not inscribed by herself. Above the fire-place 
is a Latin dnseription left by Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, eldest 
son of the Duke of Norfolk who was beheaded in 1572 for aspiring 
to the hand of Mary, Queen of Scots. The inscriptions in the 
upper chamber are less interesting. 

At the N.W. comer of the fortress rises the chapel of St. Peter 
AU ViNOXTiiA (PL 17; interior not shown), erected by Edward I. 
on the site of a still older church, re-erected by Edward III., 
altered by Henry YIII. , and restored in 1877. Adjoining it is a 

small burial-ground. 

'In troth, there is no sadder spot on earth than this little cemetery'. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, 
with geniiu and virtue, with public veneration and with imperishable 
renown; not, as in oar humblest churches and churchyards, with every- 
thing that it most endearing in social and domestic charities ; but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
aarage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingrat- 
itude, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame'. — Maeaulap. 
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The following celebrated persons are bnried in this cbapel : Sir 
Thomas More, beheaded 1535; Queen Anne Boleyn, beheaded 
1536 ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1540 ; Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Queen Catharine How- 
ard, beheaded 1542 ; Lord Admiral Seymour of Sudeley, beheaded 
1549 ; Lord Somerset, the Protector, beheaded 1552 ; John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland , beheaded 1553 ; 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, beheaded 
1554; Robert Deyereux, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1601; Sir 
Thomas Overbury, poisoned in the Tower in 1613 ; Sir John Eliot, 
died as a prisoner in the Tower 1632 ; James Fitzroy, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, beheaded 1685 ; Simon, Lord Eraser of Lovat, beheaded 
1747. The executions took place in the Tower itself only in the 
cases of Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, and De- 
vereux. Earl of Essex; in all the other instances the prisoners were 
beheaded at the public place of execution on Tower Hill (see below). 

The list of those who were confined for a longer or shorter period 
in the Tower comprises a great number of other celebrated persons : 
JohuBaliol, King of Scotland, 1296; WilUam Wallace, the Scottish 
patriot, 1305; David Bruce, King of Scotland, 1347; King John of 
France (taken prisoner at Poitiers, 1357) ; Duke of Orleans, father 
of Louis XII. of France, 1415 ; Lord Cobham , the most distin- 
guished of the Lollards (burned as a heretic at St. Giles in the 
Fields, 1416) ; King Henry VI. (who is said to have been murdered 
in the Wakefield Tower by the Duke of Gloucester, 1471) ; Anne 
Askew (tortured in the Tower, and burned in Smithfleld as a 
heretic, 1546); Archbishop Cranmer, 1553; Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1554); Earl of Southampton, Shak- 
speare's patron, 1562; Sir Walter Raleigh (seep. 118; beheaded 
at Westminster in 1618); Earl of Strafford (bel^eaded 1641); 
Archbishop Laud (beheaded 1643) ; Viscount Stafford (beheaded 
1680) ; Lord William Russell (beheaded 1683) ; Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, 1688; Duke of Marlborough, 1692, etc. 

On Tower Hill, N.W. of the Tower, formerly stood the scaffold 
for the execution of traitors (see above). William Penn (baptised 
23rd Oct., 1644, in All Hallows, Great Tower Street) was born, 
and Otway , the poet , died on Tower Hill, and here too Sir Walter 
Raleigh's wife lodged while her unfortunate husband languished in 
the Tower. On the N. side rises Trinity Hoiue» a plain building, 
erected in 1793 from designs by Wyatt^ the fa^de of which is 
embellished with the arms of the corporation, medallion portraits of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, and several emblems of navigation. 
This building is the property of *The Master, Wardens, and Assis- 
tants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood, ofthe most glorious and 
undividable Trinity', a company founded by Sir Thomas Spert in 
1515, and incorporated by Henry VIIL in 1529. The society consists 
of a Master, Deputy Master, 31 Elder Brethren, and an unrestrioted 
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number of Tonnger Biethreii , and was foanded -with a Tiew to the 
promotion and encouragement of Englisli navigation. Its rights and 
duties, which ha^e been defined byyarioasacts of parliament, com- 
prise the xegolation and management of lighthouses and buoys 
nrand the British coast , and the appointment and licensing of a 
My of efficient pilots. Two elder biethren of Trinity House assist 
tke Admiralty in deciding all cases relating to collisions at sea. 
Iti BurpInB funds are demoted to charitable objects connected with 
uiloTS. The interior of Trinity House contains busts of Admirals 
St. Vincent, Howe, Duncan, and Nelson ; and portraits of James I. 
And his consort Anne of Denmark, James II., and Sir Francis Drake. 
There is also a large picture of several Elder Brethren, by Gains- 
borough. Many visitors will be interested in the model-chamber, 
eoutaining a collection of models and designs of lighthouses and 
life-boats. The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
is the present Master of Trinity House, while the Prince of Wales 
is a 'Younger Brother\ The annual income of Trinity llou8c is 
laid to he above 300,000^. 

At the end of Great Tower Street, to the W. of the Tower, is 
the chureh of AU Hallows, Barking, containing some fine brasses. 
Arehbishop Laud was buried in the graveyard after his execution 
on Tower Hall (1643), but his body was afterwards removed to the 
ehapel of St. John's College, Oxford, of which he was an alumnus. 

On the E. side of Tower Hill stands the Boyal Mint, erected 
in 1811, from designs by Johnson and Smirkc, on the site of the 
old Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of the Graces, and so extensively 
enlarged In 1881-82 as to be practically a new building. The 
Mtstenhlp of the Mint (an office abolished in 1869) was once held 
by Sir Isaac Newton (1699-1727) and Sir John F. W. Ilerschel 
(1850-55). Permission to visit the Mint is given for a fixed day by 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, on a written application stating 
the number and addresses of the intending visitors. The various 
processes of coining are extremely interesting, and the machinery 
used Is of a most ingenious character. In 1882 fourteen improved 
presses were introduced, each of which can stamp and mill 120 
coins per minute. The cases in the waiting-room contain coins and 
commemorative medals, including specimens of Maundy money, and 
gold pieces of 2{. and 5/., which were never brought into circulation. 
Among the other objects of interest is a skeleton cube, each side 
of which is 333/g in. in length, showing the size of a mass of stand- 
ard gold worth 1,000,0002. 

In 1883 the money eoined at the Hint included 2,870,457 half-sover- 
eigns, value iJae^L-y 2,982,779 half-crowns, value ar72,847;.; 3,555,()07 
norins, value 366,5661. -, 7,281,460 shillings, value 364,0722. ; 4,986,558 six- 
pences, value 124,6682. -, 4,874.489 threepennies , value 54,080/.; 6,237,438 
pence, value 36,9882.; 3,000,726 half-pence, value 62512.; nnd 1,128,680 
farthings, value 11762. "So sovereigns were minted in 1881-83. In the ten 
years 1874-88 there were coined liere 8,5ai,Ol)i sovereign.^, 13,305,495 half- 
sovereigns, 14,176,800 half-crowns, 15,830,100 florins, 39,615,840 aU\U\w%<e.., 
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etc. Of copper or bronze coins, most of which were made by eontract at 
Birmingham, about 150,000,000 were issued in the same decade. The 
total value of the coins issued by the Hint between 1817 and 1880 was 
246,000,000/. 

On the S. side of Tower Hill is the Tower Subway, a tunnel 
constructed by Barlow in 1870, passing under the Thames, and 
leading to Tooley Street (corrupted from St. Olave Street) on the 
right (Southwark) bank. This gloomy and unpleasant passage con- 
sists of an iron tube 400 yds. long and 7 ft. in diameter, originally 
traversed by a tramway-car, but now used by pedestrians only. A 
winding staircase of 96 steps descends to it on each side (V2<^0* 
The subway was made in less than a year, at a cost of 20,000i. 

A similar subway is now in progress a little higlier up the river, between 
a point, near the Monument Station and the Elephant and Castle ; and it 
is expected to be finished by the end of 1887 or the beginning of 188S. The 
Ccars by which it is to be traversed will be moved by an endless rope, 
worked by a stationary engine. 

9. The Port and Docks. 

St. Katherine's Docks. London Docks. Thames Tunnel. Commercial 
Docks. Regent's Canal. West and East India Docks. MiUwall Docks. 

Victoria and Albert Docks. 

One of the most interesting sights of London is the Port, 
with its immense warehouses, the centre from which the commerce 
of England radiates all over the globe. The Port of London, 
in the wider sense, extends from London Bridge to a point 672i^iles 
down the river , but as actually occupied by shipping may be said 
to terminate atDeptford, 4 miles from London Bridge. Ships bear- 
ing the produce of every nation under the sun here discharge their 
cargoes, which, previous to their sale, are stored, free of customs, 
in large bonded warehouses mostly in the Dooki. Below these 
warehouses , which form small towns of themselves, and extend in 
long rows along the banks of the Thames, are extensive cellars for 
wine, oil, etc. , while above ground are huge magazines, landing- 
stages, packing-yards, cranes, and every kind of apparatus necessary 
for the loading, unloading, and custody of goods. 

To the E. of the Tower, and separated from it by a single street, 
called LittU Tower Hill, are St. Katharine's Docks (PI. R, 46 ; III), 
openedin 1828, and covering an area of 24 acres, on which 1250 houses 
with 11,300 inhab. formerly stood. The engineer was Telfordj and 
the architect Hardwick. The docks admit vessels of 700 tons. The 
warehouses can hold 110,000 tons of goods. St. Katherine's Docks 
are now under the same management as the London Docks. 

St. Katherine's Steamboat Wharf, adjoining the Docks, is 
mainly used as a landing-stage for steamers from the continent. 

London Bocks (^Pl. K, 501, lying to the £. of St. Katherine's 
Docks, were constructed in 1805 at a cost of 4,000,000i., and cover 
an area of 120 acres. They have four gates on the Thames, and 
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contain water-foom fbi 300 Uriee Yeseels. exclusive of liehterti. Tlioir 
warehouaes can fftore '3'30.000 tons of goods, ami their cellars 
70,000 pipes (8,316,0a0 gallons) of wine. The Tobacco l>ock ami 
Warehouses (the Qtuen^t Warehouse) alone cover an area of T) acre8 
of ground. At times, particnlarly when adverse winds drive vessels 
into the Thames, upwards of 3000 men are employed at these 
docks in one day. Ever)* morning at G o'clock, there may be seen 
vaiting at the principal entrance a large and motley crowd of 
labourers, to which numerous dusky visages and foreign costumes 
impart s enrious and picturesque air. A good physique and will- 
ingness to work are the only credentials required. Tho capital of 
the London & St. Katherines Docks Co. amounts to 13,0(K).000/. 
The door in the £. angle of the docks, inscribed ' To the KUn\ leads 
to a furnace in which adulterated tea and tobacco, spurious gold 
ind silver wares, and other confiscated goods, are burned. The long 
chimney is jestingly called the Queens Tobacco Pipe. 

Nothing will convey to the stranger a better idea of the vast 
aetlTity and stupendous wealth of London than a visit to these 
warehouses, filled to overflowing with interminable stores of ten, 
eoffee, sugar, silk, tobacco, and other foreign and colonial priKlucts ; 
to these enormous vaults, with their apparently inexhaustible 
quantities of wine; and to these extensive quays and landing- 
stages, cumbered with huge stacks of hides, heaps of bales, aikI 
long rows of casks of every conceivable description. 

Permission to visit the warehouses and vaults may be obtained 
from the secretary of the London Dock Company, at 100 Loadcn- 
hall Street, £.C. Those who wish to taste the wines must procure 
a iasting-order from a wine-merchant. Ladies are not admitted 
after 1 p. m. The uninitiated should be on their guard against tho 
insidious effects of 'tasting^ in the heavy, vinous atmosphere uf 
the vaults. 

To the S. of the London Docks, and about 2 M. below London 
Bridge, lies the quarter of the metropolis called Wapping^ from 
which the Thames Tunnel leads under the river to Uothcrhithc 
on the right bank. The tunnel was begun in 1825 , on the plans 
and under the supervision of Sir Isambard Brunei, and completed 
in 1843, after several accidents occasioned by the water bursting 
in upon the works. Seven men lost their lives during its con- 
struction. It consists of two parallel arched passages of masonry, 
14 ft. broad, 16 ft. high, and 1200 ft. long, and cost 408,000i. 
The undertaking paid the Thames Tunnel Company so badly, that 
their receipts scarcely defrayed the cost of repairs. Tho tunnel was 
purchased in 1865 by the East London Uailway Company for 
200,0002., and is now traversed daily by about 40 trains (^terminus 
at Liverpool Street Station, p. 32). 

At Rotherhithe, to the E. of the tunnel, are situated tho numer- 
ous large basins of tho Surrey and Commercial Docks (PI. li^ 5-^ 
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etc.), covering together an area of about 350 aeres, and chiefly 
used for timber. On the N. bank of the river, at Limehouse, oppo- 
site the Commercial Docks, is the entrance to the EegenVs Canal, 
which runs N. to Victoria Park, then turns to the W., traverses 
the N. part of London, and unites with the Paddington Canal, 
which forms part of a continuous water-route as far as Liverpool. 
The West India Docks (PI. R, 62, etc.), nearly 300 acres in area, 
lie between Limehouse and Blackwall, to theN. of the Isle of Dogs, 
which is formed here by a sudden bend of the river. They can 
contain at one time as many as 460 West India merchantmen. 
Several of the chief lines of steamers load and dischaige their car- 
goes in these docks. The three principal basins are called the 
Import Dock^ the Export Dock, and the South Dock, The smaller 
East India Docks (PI. R, 70, 71) are at Blackwall, a little lower 
down. The Millwall Docks, 100 acres in extent (35 water), are 
in the Isle of Dogs, near the West India Docks. Still lower down 
than the East India Docks , between Bow Creek, North Woolwich, 
and Galleon's Reach, lie the magnificent Victoria and Albert Docks, 
23/4 M. in length , lighted by electricity and provided with every 
convenience and accommodation for sailing vessels and steamers of 
the largest size. The steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
Anchor, the National, and other important companies, put in at 
those docks. The Hydraulic Lift, for supporting vessels when 
undergoing repair, is worthy of inspection. The Victoria Dock Co. 
has been amalgamated with the London and St. Katherine's Docks 
Company , which has constructed a special railway, extending to 
Galleon's Reach and bringing the docks into direct connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway. The East and West India Dock Com- 
pany have constructed large new docks at Tilbury (p. 330). 

10. Bethnal Green Museum. National Portrait 
Gallery. Victoria Park. 

The Bethnal Ghreen Mnsenm (PI. B, 52), a branch of South Ken- 
sington Museum, opened in 1872, occupies a red brick building in 
Victoria Square, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green. It was establish- 
ed chiefly for the benefit of the inhabitants of the poorer East End 
of London. The only permanent contents are collections of speci- 
mens of food and of animal and vegetable products, but loan collec- 
tions of various kinds are also always on view. Admission on Mon., 
Tues., and Sat., 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Thurs. and Frid. 10 to 4, 
5, or 6, free; on Wed., 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m., 6d. (catalogues 

on sale). The number of visitors in 1886 was 446,722. 

The Huseom may be conveniently reached by an Old Ford omnibus 
from the Bank \ by the Metropolitan Railway to Aldgate, and thence by 
a Wells Street tramway-car^ or by train from Liverpool Street Station 
to Cambridge Heath (about every 10 min. ; through-booking from Metro- 
politan stations). In returning we may traverse Victoria Park to the 
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(20 Hin.) Victoria Park Station of tho N. London Railway, whence there 
are trains every >/• h'- to Broad Street, City. 

The space in front of the Mnseum is adorned with a handsome 
majolica *Fountain^ hy AfirUon(1862). The interior of the Musciiin, 
entirely constructed of iron , consists of a large central hall, snr- 
roanded by a doable gallery. 

The extensive and well-arranged Collection of Articles used for 
Food occnpies theN. side of the lower gallery. It comprises speci- 
mens of Tarions kinds of edibles, models of others, diagrams, draw- 
ings, and so forth. On the S. side is the collection of Clothing Ma- 
terials (wool, silk, leather, etc.), at different stages of their manu- 
faetiiTe. Most of the central hall is occupied hy the Dixon Collec- 
tion of water-colonrs and oil-paintings, bequeathed to the Museum 
in 1886. The former include examples of De Wint, Cooper, Birkct 
Foster, David Cox, etc. ; the latter are less interesting. On tlic 
stands nearest the door is a fine series of Water Colour Paintings 
of 8t. Peter's, by Louis Haghe. The flooring of the central hall 
consists of a mosaic pavement formed from refuse chippings of 
marble, executed by female convicts in Woking Prison. In the 
basement is a plain refreshment-room. 

The upper gallery, well lighted from the roof, now contains 
(on loan for a limited period) the **lf ational Portrait Gallery (for- 
merly at S. Kensington; see p. 278), a highly valuable series of 
original portraits and busts of celebrated natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The director of the gallery is Mr. George Scharf, C, 
5., who has prepared an excellent catalogue. The pictures arc 
arranged in historical sequence , beginning at the E. end of the S. 
Gallery. Theoutsides of the screens facing the central liall, however, 
are hung in both galleries with modern portraits. In the E. gallery 
are two recumbent figures, electrotype casts of the originals in Glou- 
cester Cathedral : on the right, Edward II (d. 1327), a good piece 
of Gothic work ; on the left, Robert, Duke of Normandy, surnamed 
Curthose, eldest son of William the Conqueror. Here also are various 
statues and busts. In the W. Gallery is a series of electrotypes of 
English sovereigns. The following is a list of the more Important 
portraits, arranged as far as possible in chronological order. 

POBTBAITS OP THE PLANTAGBNKT PbRIOD (1154-1485). The 

portraits, executed at a later period, are of little artistic value. The 
best is that of Richard III. (d. 1483) , in the act of putting a ring 
on his finger, probably by a Flemish artist. Facsimile of an an- 
cient diptych representing Richard II. (13G6-1400), at the age of 
fifteen, kneeling before the Virgin and Child (Arundel Society pu- 
blication). Portrait of Oeoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400). Tracings of 
the portraits of Edward III. and his family on the E. wall of St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster (date, 1356"), now destroyed. 

PoBTBAiTS OF THE TuDOB Pbriod (1485-1603). Photograpli 
of Holbein's celebrated cartoon of Henry VII. and Henry VIII, 
(life-size), now in the possession of the Marquis of llvtl\xv^\.<s^. 
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Henry VII. (d. 1509), a work in the upper Qennan style, painted, 
according to the Latin inscription, for Hermann Rinck (restored); 
Cardinal Wolsey, a crude performance, probably after an Italian 
original; several portraits of Henry VIII.j nearly all after Holbein ; 
Queen Mary /, at the age of 28, before her accession; * Thomas 
Cranmer , Archbishop of Canterbury (1489 - 1556) , by Gerbarus 
Flicius; *8ir Thomas Oresham (1519-1579), founder of the Royal 
Exchange, by Sir Anthony More, a pupil of Schooreel; Peter 
Martyr Vermilius of Florence (1500-1562), preacher of the Reform- 
ation at Oxford, by Ilans Asper of Zurich; portraits of Raleigh, 
Burleigh, Camden, and Oeorge Buchanan; several portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, including the so-called 
Frazer-Tytler portrait of the latter. 

Portraits of the Stuart Period (1603-1649). Earl of South- 
ampton (d. 1624), the friend and patron of Shakspeare, byMierevelt; 
oil-portrait of Shakspeare (the Chandos portrait), with an engraving 
from the first folio edition of the plays (1623) ; Guy Fawkes and other 
conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot, engraving with good portraits 
taken from life; Ben Jonson (d. 1637); Children of Charles L, 
early copy of a well-known picture by Van Dyck; *Endymion 
Porter, confidant of Charles I. (1587-16G0), an excellent work by 
Dobson ; James I., in the royal robes, by Van Somer ; Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia (d. 1662), by Mierevelt ; Inigo Jones, the archi- 
tect (1573-1652), by Old Stone, after Van Dyck; W. Dobson (1610- 
1646), a follower of Van Dyck and the first native English por- 
trait-painter of any eminence, by himself ; Sir Kenelm Digby (d. 
1666), by Van Dyck. 

Portraits of the Commonwealth (1649-1660) and the reion 
OF Charles II. (1660-85). Among the best portraits of this period 
arc those of Harrington (d. 1677), the author, by Honthorst; Tho- 
mas Hobbes, the philosopher (d. 1679), by J. M. Wright, and 
*Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia (d. 1662), at the age of forty-six, by 
Honthorst. The portraits of Nell Gwynne, Mary Davis, the actress, 
La Belle Hamilton, and other beauties by Sir Peter Lely, are in- 
ferior in art value to the *Portrait of the Duke of Buckingham 
(d. 1687) by the same artist. Portraits of Cromwell, Milton (en- 
graving from the life by Faithorne), Cowley, Suckling, Andrew 
Marvell, and Samuel Butler are also exhibited here. 

Portraits of the reigns of James II., William III., and 
Queen Anne (1685-1714). The best portrait in this section is 
that of **Si> Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul's Cathedril 
(1637-1723), by Sir Godfrey Knell or, a pupil of Rembrandt. Among 
the other portraits are the Seven Bishops, Waller, the poet, LockCf 
tlic philosopher , the Duke of Marlborough, and the first Duke of 
Bedford (d. 1700), by Kncller. Henry St, John, Viscount Baling' 
broke, the statesman (1678-1751), by II. Rigaud ; Viscount Torrtnp- 
ton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), by 
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G. Jerras; seYeral portraits of Cardinal York, including one of him 
when a child by *Largillldre ; Matthew Prior, the poet; Charles 
Edward Stuartj the Pretender ; Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (p. 122 ). 
by Hogarth ; Joseph Addiaon (two), by Kneller and Dahl; Sir Isaac 
Newton, hy Yanderhank. Wm. Hog<vrth (1697-1764), the painter, 
by himself; Alexander Pope (1688-1744), in erayons, by Hoare; 
BiOtap Berkeley (ie&i-nb^), by Smibert; James Thom8on(&. 1748). 
the poet, by Paton ; Hdndel (d. 1759), by Hudson ; Isaac Watts, the 
hymn-writer, byKneUer; *W,PuUeney, Eari o/'JBatA (1682-1764), 
by Reynolds, Tigorously handled; Oeneral Wolfe (1726-59), by 
Highmore; Semtuel Richardson (d. 1761), by Schaak; *Peg Wof- 
ftngton (1720-1760), the aotress, painted as she lay in bed para- 
lysed, by A. Pond; Sir Joshua Reynolds (1728-1792), when a young 
man, by himself; Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), by a pupil of 
Keynolds, a portrait familiar from numerous engrayings; David 
QofTiek (d. 1779), by Pine ; Edmund Burke (d. 1797), by Reynolds; 
Sir Wm, Blaekstone (1723-80), the lawyer, by Reynolds ; William, 
Duke of Cumberland (d. 1765), by Reynolds ; Sir WiUiam Chambers 
(d. 179d), the architect of Somerset House, by Reynolds, somewhat 
lale in tone ; Admiral Viscount Keppel (1727-1782), by Reynolds ; 
Hr Wiliican Hamilton (1740-1803), the diplomatist and antiquary, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and another by Allan (1775) ; Lord Clive 
(d. 1774), by Dance ; WiUiam Pitt, first Earl of Chatham (d. 1778), 
by Brompton ; *CkaHe$ James Fox (1794-1806), by Hickel ; Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George III., by Allan Ramsay ; Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1700) by Baricolo; George Whitefield(^d. 1770), by Woolaston ; 
Woften Hastings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Francis Homer (1778- 
1817), the poUtieian and essayist, one of the founders of the 'Edin- 
bti^ Beriew', by Sir Henry Raebum ; Robert Bums (d. 1796), by 
Nismyth, well known from engravings ; Captain Cooke (d. 1779), 
by Webber ; two portraits of John Wesley (1708-1791), one by Hone 
npresenting him at the age of 63, the other by Hamilton at the 
age of 85 ; John Wilkes (d. 1797), drawing by Earlom ; R. B. Sher- 
Han (d. 1816), by Russell; *James Wa« (1736-1819), by C. J. do 
Bieda; Sir Walter Scott (d. 1832), by Graham Gilbert; Scott, 
in his study at Abbotsford, with his deerhound Maida, by Sir Wm. 
Allan, the last portrait he sat for ; another by Landseer ; Lord Byron 
(d. 18241 In Greek costume, by T. Phillips; Sir WiUiam Herschel 
(17B8-lwi2), by Abbott ; J. Flaxman (d. 1826), by Romney ; W. 
WUberforee, the philanthropist (d. 1833 ), by Sir T. Lawrence (un- 
flnished) ; John Keats (d. 1821), by Hilton, and another by Severn ; 
John JPftUip Kemble (1757-1826), the tragedian, as Hamlet, by 
SirThoB. Lawrence; S. T, Coleridge (d. 1834), byAUston; Emma, 
LeOg Bammon (d. 1815), by Romney; Sir Philip Francis (d. 
ISio; supposed author of the ^Letters of Junius'), by Lonsdale; 
SkfJanUMMaMntoshiji,. 1832), by Lawrence; Wm. Bailee (d. 1827), 
the poet and painter, by Phillips. Dr. Jenner (d. 1823), tho d\&^^>(- 
London. Gtb Edit. v^ 
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OTCT of the pTotoctivc proporticB of vaccination, by Noitheote ; in 
front lies his work, 'On the Origin of Vaccine Inoculation' (1801), 
with a cow's hoof as letter-weight. Lord Nelson (d. 1805), by L. 
J. Abbott and H. Fiiger of Vienna (two portraits) ; * Jeremy Ben- 
tham, the economist and political writer (d. 1832), by H. W. Pick- 
crsgill; George Stephenson (1781-1848), the first to apply the 
locomotive engine to railway trains, and constructor of the first 
railway (from Manchester to Liverpool), opened in 1830 ; Rev, Ed. 
Irving (1792-1834), founder of the Irvingite or Catholic Apostolic 
Church, drawing by Slater ; Chas, Lamb (d. 1834), by Hazlitt ; 
Thos. Campbell (d. 1844), by Lawrence ; Mrs, Siddons (d. 1831), 
by Lawrence, and another by Beechey ; James Hogg, the *£ttriok 
Shepherd' (d. 1833), by Denning; Sir David Wilkie (d. 1841), by 
himself; Benjamin West (^d. 1820), by Stuart; Leigh Hunt (d. 
1859), by Haydon ; Admiral Sir John Ross (1777-1856), the arctic 
navigator, by J. Green; WiUiam WordstoortA (1770-1850), by H. 
W. Pickeregill; Samuel Rogers ^ the poet (1762-1855), charcoal 
drawing by Sir T. Lawrence ; Queen Victoria, after Angeli ; the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), by Winterhalter ; Professor Wilson 
[Christopher North; d. 1854), by Gordon; Rev. F, D. Maurice (d. 
1872), by Hayward ; *Thomas de Quincey (1786-1859), by Sir John 
Watson Gordon ; Cobden (d. 1867), by Dickinson ; John Oibson, 
the sculptor (1791-1861), by Mrs. Carpenter; M. Faraday (d. 1867), 
by Phillips; CharUs Dickens (d. 1870), by Ary Scheffer; Lord Mac- 
aulay (d. 1859), sketch by Grant; W. S, Landor (d. 1864), by 
Fisher ; Douglas Jerrold (d. 1857), by Macnee ; W. M, Thackeray 
( d. 1863), by Lawrence ; Daniel Maclise (d. 1870), by Ward ; E, 
B. Browning J the poetess (d. 1861), a chalk drawing by Talfourd; 
Geo. Grote, the historian of Greece (1794-1871), by Stewardson; 
George Eliot (Mrs. Cross ; d. 1880), by Burton ; i3arah Austin, the 
novelist; Daniel O'Connell (d. 1847), by Mulrennin; SirFr. Chan' 
trey (d. 1841), by himself; Robert Owen, the socialist (d. 1858). 

At the E. end of the N. Gallery are the following large pic- 
tures: The First House of Commons after the Reform Bill oflS3'2, 
with 320 portraits, by Hayter (key below) ; Convention of the AnU- 
Slavery Society in 1840 , by Haydon , with portraits of Clarkson, 
Fowell Buxton, Gurney, Lady Byron, etc. ; Adjacent is a photograpk 
of the House of Commons in 1793, from the original pictnro by 
A]iton Hickel, now in the National Gallery (p. 146). 

Among the most interesting of the busts and statnes inter- 
spersed among the pictures are the following. Sitting figure of 
Francis Bacon ^ Baron Verulam (1561-1626); bronze busts of 
Charles 1. and Oliver Cromwell ; terracotta •Bust of Thomcu Carlyle 
(1790-1881), by Bochm; sitting statuette of the EaH of Beacons- 
field (1804-1881), by Lord Ronald Gower; busts of W. Hogarth 
(1697-17G4), by Iloubiliac ; nacfccrfly (1811-63), by Durham; Char- 
les James Fox (1749-1806), by NoUekens; G'amc* (1716-lT 79); 
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WiUiam Pitt. (1759-1806> by Nollokoiis; Lord (icorye Bentinck 
(1802-184B), by Campbell ; Thomas Moore (d. 1852), by G. Moore ; 
Mr8, Jameaon (d. 1860), the writer on art, by Gibson ; Lord Jeffrey 
(d. I860), by Park; Mrs. Siddons fd. 1831), by Campbell (alto- 
relievo); Sir Thos. Lawrence (d. 1830), by Baily; Wm, E«y (d. 
1849), by Noble; Benjamin West (d. 1820). by Chantrey; Sam. 
Lover (d. 1868), by Foley ; George Stephenson (d. 1848), by Pitts ; 
JoXm BetmU (d. 1821) , the engineer , by Chantrey ; Chas. Knight 
(d. 1873), by Durham; Sir Robert Peel (d. 1850), by Noble; and 
Lord John BusseU (d. 1878), by Francis. — The glass-cases contain 
Interesting Autographs. 

To the N.E. of Bethnal Green lies Tiotoria Park (PI. H, 55, 
56, 501, eoToring 290 acres of ground, laid out at a cost of 
190,0001. , and forming a place of recreation for the poorer (E.*) 
quarters of London. The eastern and larger portion is unplant- 
ed, and Is used for cricket and other games. The W. side is 
prettily laid oat with walks, beds of flowers, and two sheets 
of water, on which swans may be seen disporting themselves, and 
pleasure boats hired. Near the centre of the park is the Victoria 
fountain , in the form of a Gothic temple , erected by lUroncss 
Bnidett Contts (oomp. p. 26) in 1862. The park also contains open 
air gymnasiums. On the N. side of the park is the large and 
kandsome Hospice for the Descendants of French Protestants, — 
Victoria Park is most easily reached by the North London Railway ; 
tnins start from Broad Sirect Station. City (p. 33), erery Y4 hr., 
and reaeb Vieioria Park Station, at the N.E. extremity of the park, 
in 19 min. (fares 6d., 4d., 3(i. ; return-tickets, 9d., 6(i., 5(i.); 
stations Shorediteh, Haggerston , Dalston, Hackney, Homerton, Vic- 
'joria i\irfc. Beyond Victoria Park the train proceeds to Old Ford, 
BoiD, iVptor, and BlaekwaU (p. 126). 

11. Fleet Street. The Temple. Chancery Lane. 
Koyal Courts of Justice. 

St, Bride* $. Chwrch of St. Dunstan in the West. New Record Office, 
Temple Chur^. Liryioln's Inn. Qrays Inn. Temple Bar. 

Fleet Street (PI. R, 35 ; It), one of the busiest streets in London, 
leads from Lndgate Hill to the Strand and theWest End. It derives its 
name from the Fleet Brook, which, now in the form of a main sewer, 
flows through Holbom Valley (p. 93) and under Farringdon Street, 
reaching the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. On the E. side of the 
biook formerly stood the notorious Fleet Prison for debtors, which 
was removed in 1844. Prisoners condemned by the Star Chamber 
were once confined here, and within its precincts were formerly 
edebrated the clandestine 'Fleet marriages'. Its site (in Farring- 
don Street, on the right) is now occupied by the b&ii^«oiii^ QkQ\^A& 
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Conyrei^tional Memorial Hall, begun in 1862, and so named in 
moDiory of tho 2000 ministen ejeotod from the Church of England 
by Charles Il.'s Act of Uniformity, 1667. The Bite of the Hall cost 
nearly 30,0002., and the total amount expended on land and build- 
ing has been 93,450£. 

Fleet Street itself contains few objects of external interest, 
though many literary associations cluster round its courts and 
Dyways. It is still celebrated for its newspaper and other printing 
and publishing offices. To the left, but not Tisible from the street 
(entrance in St. Bride's Passage, adjoining the office of Punch) 
is St. Bride's, a church built by Wren in 1703, with a hand- 
some tower 223 ft. in height. It contains the grare of Richardson, 
tho author of ^Clarissa Harlowe' (d. 1761), who lived in Salis- 
bury Square in the neighbourhood. In a house in the adjacent 
churchyard Milton once lived for several years. Shoe Lane, nearly 
opposite the church, leads to Holborn ; while a little farther on, on 
the same side, are Bolt Court, where Dr. Johnson spent the last 
years of his life (1776-84), and where Cobbett afterwards toiled and 
fumed; Wine Office Court, in which is still the famous old 
hostelry of the Cheshire Cheese, where Johnson and Goldsmith so 
often dined, and Boswell so often listened and took notes ; Gough 
Square, at the top of the Court, where Johnson laboured over 
his Dictionary and other works ; and Crane Court, once the home of 
the Royal Society, its president being Sir Isaac Newton, and until 
very recently the seat of the Scottish Corporation, whose ancient 
Hall was burnt down in 1877. On the other side is Bouverie Street, 
loading to what was once the lawless Alsatia, immortalised by Scott 
in the ^Fortunes of Nigel'. In the beginning of 1883 a part of tho 
ancient monastery of Whitefriars was discovered in this street, 
including a fragment of a stone tower of great thickness and 
strength. Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane, farther to the W., on 
the N. side, also lead to Holborn. At the corner of Chancery 
Lane, Isaac Walton, the famous angler, once occupied a shop as 
a hosier (1624-43). Close to it is a quaint old house with bow 
windows (No. 184), once occupied by Drayton, the poet (d. 1631). 
Between Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane rises the church of St. 
Bunstan in the West, erected by Shaw in 1833, with a fine Gothic 
tower. Over the £. door is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from tho 
old Lud-Gate, once a city-gate at the foot of Ludgate Hill. The old 
clock of St. Dunstan had two wooden giants to strike the hours, 
which still perform that office at St. Dunstan's Villa, Regent's Park 
(p. 220). Near St. Dunstan's Church, at No. 183 Fleet Street, was 
Cobbett's book-shop and publishing office , where he issued his 
'Political Register' ; and on the opposite side, now No. 56, was the 
house of William Hone, the free-thinking publisher of the 'Every- 
day Book'. Opposite Fetter Lane is Mitre Court, with the tavern 
once frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell. 
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TkB V«w BmkA OHm (PI. B. So: // , fr ti r ^n.^!} vf >r>: 
nondf and iteta ^pen. in Fetter Lane, it a llTt>-pr:>Lf edi^r^ :: 
the Tvdor atyle, oveetsd in 1851-^ by 5cr J. PfmrnAwmi. 

The imtcrior wtafai* 142 nwao. b*rve«B um tu* t wf «JuieL «.•= tA«l 
floor nm aairow puiages pared viUi irick. E4«l r«.».3i vT &w=.;^r:s.=aT 
b about »lt loBC 17 ft. bn.a4 »aa :y , f:. Uil. 71^ : ..r. i.-.r-;. f.t. 
wiaiovr-flkaaMa. and eeOiap are of i?i>B. as4 i^ tk^I-rca* of flkrr. >ix.«% 
tha nmaplnlkai of iIm itraetare. tke fTat* |*per». fonK-ji kei*-. ia xi-c 
Bute Paper OfBee. the Toirer. the CLa^i^t Ho'-^t vf Wfci:s.iu:±r AV:>ct. 
the Bolli Cluuel Ib ChaBcerj Laa*. at CarZM-a H:uc. iri fr :1= SuTt 
ft pir OfBee n St. Janev'f Parte, kav-e >«a d«^^ii44 bert. Hfrr. :•> >. 
tie piaaet led the Utannley Baol;. ia t-ro pareh»eat TOiaaa«« <A di^rvea: 
liaM, eantainlwg the results of a «:a:i*ucai §-.rTeT vf EaeLaa£ aiacr Ln 
lOBB DT order of William the Coaqieror: tie ^tii of re:«i^&:£c:; cf :1? 
BeoMIlk tknme by Darid Bmee ia faTour of Edvard 11. : a cban-er £T%,^-.ti. 
bj AlphoaM of Gaatile ob the aurria^ of Edward I. wiiL E^axivr wf 
Gaftfte; the treaty of peace bexweea Hrnrv VIII. and Frasicii I.. vi;L a 
geld aeal aald to'be the woric of B«bt«bq«o C«!Ii*:i: T&«i:.-_i t-^nli of 
mreader of BOBasteriefl la Ea^aad aa£ Waief in faro::r of H^etj Vlif.: 
tad am iBMvmeraUe qaaatiiy of other records. The bosi&ew hoar* are 
ffrat 10 a.m. to 4 pja. (<mi Set. 2 p jb.). dnrin| wiach the Scar.-l IU.*^-ji>« 
ue opeii to the public. DoenaieBts do«'B :o l^^.' mar l^e iafp-ec:? 1 tra:!* : 
the eharge for ef^yius is M.-l«. (aceordiap to datei per folio of T'2 word*, 
the »>t«iiii»— chaise belBK 2s. 

GluuMaxy Imm^ l PI. B. 32. 31. 35: II) leads through the qatrt^r 
ohielly oeeapied by barristeia and 9olicito». On the right is Ser- 
jtatU^ Ifm (p. 136). Farther np are the BolU BuUdingt, coi.si»tiiig 
of tbe court of the Master of the iSoUe. the Master's residene e. and 
a cbapel, eontvning a remarkably fine monument to Dr. John 
YooDg^ Mbiatez of the Bolls, by Torrtgiat^ 1 1516 1. To the barristers 
belong the four great Imn$ of Couwt. tIz. the TempU \ Inner and 
MiddU) on the S. of Fleet Street Lmtan$ Inn in Chancer)- Lane, 
tod OraifU km in Holbozn. These Inns are colleges for the stud> 
of law, and poasess the privilege of calling to the Bar. Each is 
governed by its older members, who are termed Bcitr&erj. 

Tbe To^ia (Fl. B, 35; 11), on the S. side of Fleet Street. 
fDrmerly a lodge of the Knights Templar, — a religious and mili- 
taxy Ofder firanded at Jerusalem, in the 12th century, under 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, to protect the Holy Sepulchre, and 
fUgiims resorting thither, and called Templars from their original 
dfirignatlan as *poor soldiers of the Temple of Solomon' — became 
gown-property on the dissolution of the order in 1313, and was 
pnsented by Edward II. to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 
After Pembroke's death the Temple came into the possession of the 
Slights of St. John, who, in 1346, leased it to the students of 
common law. From that time to the present day the building, or 
iithar giimp of buildings, which extends down to the Thame8, has 
tOBtbraed to be a school of law. Down to the reign of James I. it 
bd to pfty a tax to the Crown , but in 1609 it was declared by 
nftH deerea ikt flree, hereditary property of the corporations of the 
hmtr and the Middle Temple, The revenue of the Inner Temple 
iBonnta to 25,6761. ; that of the Middle Temple to i'>.;lUM. 
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The Inner Temple is so called from its position within the 
precincts of the City ; the Middle Temple derives its name from 
its situation between the Inner and the Outer Temple, the last of 
which was afterwards replaced hy Exeter Buildings. Middle Temple 
Lane separates the Inner Temple on the east from the Middle 
Temple on the west. The Inner and the Middle Temple possess in 
common the ^Temple Clrarcliy or St. Mary'i Clmrohi situated within 
the bounds of the Inner Temple. 

This churcli is divided into two sections, the Round Church and 
the Choir. The Round Church, about 58 ft. in diameter, a NoTman 
edifice with a tendency to the transition style, and admirably en- 
riched, was completed in 1185. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was added in 1240. During the Protectorate the ceiling- 
paintings were white-washed ; and the old church afterwards became 
so dilapidated, that it was necessary in 1839-42 to subject it to a 
thorough restoration, a work which cost no less than 70,000i. The 
lawyers used formerly to receive their clients in the Round Church, 
each occupying his particular post like merchants *on change', llie 
incumbent of the Temple Church is called the Master of the 
Temple, an office once filled by the 'judicious Hooker'. 

A handsome Norman archway leads into the interior, which is 
a few steps below the level of the entrance. The choir, at the end 
of which are the altar and stalls (during divine service open to 
members of the Temple corporations and their families only), and 
the Round Church (to which the public is admitted) are both borne 
by quadrangular clustered pillars in marble. The ceiling is richly 
painted in arabesques resembling mosaics. The pavement consists 
of tiles, in which the lamb with the cross (the Agnus -DcOj *^^ 
heraldic emblem of the Templars, continually recurs. Most of the 
stained-glass windows are modern. In the Round Church are nine 
'^Monuments of Templars of the 12th and 13th centuries, con- 
sisting of recumbent figures of dark marble in full armour. One 
of the four on the S. side, under whose pillow is a slab with foliage 
in relief, is said to be that of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke 
(d. 121 9 J, brother-in-law of King John, who filled the office of 
Regent during the minority of Henry III. The detached monument 
on the S. wall, resembling the other eight, is that of Robert deRoss 
(d. 1227), one of the Barons to whom England owes the Magna 
Charta (p. 179). The monuments are beautifully executed and 
admirably preserved. In a recess to the left of the altar is the 
white marble monument of the learned John Selden (d. 1664). 

Thetriforium, which encircles the Round Church, contains some 
uninteresting old monuments, which were formerly preserred in 
the vaults, and belong exclusively to members of the corporations. 

The Temple Church is open daily, 10-1 and 2-4 (ftee> Visi- 
tors knock at the door ; if the verger is not in the ohuroh, the keys 
may be obtained at the porter's lodge, at the top of Inner Temple Lane. 
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Oliver Goldsmith (d. 1774), author of the 'Vicar of Wakelleld', 
{s buried in the Churchyard to the N. of the choir. 

The Temple Gardens^ once immediately adjacent to the Tham(»s, 
bat now separated from it by the Victoria Embankment, an* 
open to the public on days and hours determined from time to tinu' 
by the Benchers (ascertainable by enquiry at the gates or lodfres). 
The ganlens are well kept, but are becoming more and more rir- 
nnmscribed by the erection of new buildings. Here, accord inp 
to Shakspeare, were plucked the white and red ro-ie^ whicli were 
assumed as the badges of the houses of York and Lancaster, in tho 
long and bloody civil contest, known as the 'Wars of the Rosen'. 

Plantagenet. Great lords, and gentlemen, what inean.q this silenci'V 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth? 

Suffolk. Within the Temple hall we were to** loud ; 

The garden here is more convenient. 



Tianlagenet. Since you are tongne-tied and so loath to speak. 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-horn gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his liirth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From olY thiH Itrier pluck a white rose with me. 

Somerset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer. 

But dare maintain the party of the truth. 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with mo. 

Warwick. — This brawl to-day. 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Oardcjn. 
Shall send, between the red roj'e and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Jlennj VI., Part I; Act ii. aSV. 4. 

The Temple Gardens are famous for their Chrysanthemums, a 
brilliant show of which is held in November. 

The fine Gotliic *Hall of the Middle Temple, built in 1572, and 
iiRed as a dining-room, is notable for its handsome open-work ceiling 
in old oak. The walls are embellished with the armorial bearings of 
the Knights Templar, and Ave large full-length portraits of priniM's, 
including an equestrian portrait of Charles I. The largo, windows 
contain the arms of members of the Temple who have sat in the 
House of Peers. Shakspeare's 'Twelfth Night' was acted in this hall 
during the dramatist's lifetime. — The Library (30,000 vols. 1 is 
preserved in a modern Gothic building on the side next the Thames, 
which contains a hall 85 ft. long and 62 ft. high. — The n(;w Inner 
Temple Hall, opened in 1870, is a handsome structure, also pos- 
fiessing a line open-work roof. — Oliver Goldsmith lived and die«l 
on the second floor of 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple Lane; Black- 
stone, the famous commentator on the law of England, lived in 
the rooms below him ; and Dr. Johnson occupied apartincntH in 
Inner Temple Lane, in a house now taken down. 

Lincoln's Inn (^IM. U, 31, 32; //), the third of the Inns of Court 
in Importance, is situated without the City, on a site once occupied 
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by the mansion of the Earl of Lincoln and othei houses. The 
Gatehouse in Chancery Lane was hnilt in 1518 by Sir Thomas 
LovelL About a century later (1617), Ben Jonson is said to haye 
been employed as a bricklayer in constructing the adjacent wall ; 
but the truth of this tradition may well be doubted, since in 1617 
Jonson was 44 years old and had written some of his best plays. The 
Chapel was erected by Inigo Jones in 1621-23, and contains good 
wood-carving and stained glass. Like the Round Church of the 
Temple , this chapel was once used as. a consultation room by the 
barristers and their clients. 

The New HaU^ the handsome dining-hall of Lincoln's Inn, in 
the Tudor style , was completed in 1845 under the supervision of 
Mr, Hardwick, the architect. It contains a painting by Hogarth, 
representing Paul before Felix, and a large fresco of the School of 
Legislation, by Wa«s (1860). The Library, founded in 1497, is the 
oldest in London, and contains 25,000 vols, and numerous valuable 
MSS. Among its most prized contents is the fourth volume of 
Prynne's Records, for which the society gave 335Z. — The revenue 
of this inn amounts to 35,3292. Sir Thomas More, Shaftesbury, 
Selden, Oliver Cromwell, William Pitt, Lord Erskine, and Lord 
Brougham were once numbered among its members. — The Court 
of Chancery, or, more correctly, under the new Judicature Act, the 
*Equity Division of the High Court of Justice', formerly held 
some of its sittings in Lincoln's Inn. 

The neighbouring establishment of Ghray's Inn (PI. R, 32 ; IT), » 
little to the N. of Holborn, which formerly paid a ground-rent to the 
Lords Gray of Wilton, has existed as a school of law since 1371. 
The Elizabethan Hall, built about 1560, contains fine wood- 
carving. During the 17th cent, the garden, in which a number of 
trees were planted by Lord Bacon , was a fashionable promenade ; 
but it is not now open to the public. The name of Lord Bacon is 
the most eminent among those of former members of Gray's Inn. 

Formerly subsidiary to the four Inns of Court were the nine Jmu of 
Chancery, which now, however, have little beyond local connection with 
them, and are let out in chambers to solicitors, barristers, and the gen- 
eral public. These are ClifforcTs Jnn^ Clement's Inn^ and Icon's Inn (now 
the site of the Globe Theatre), attached to the Inner Temple; New Inn 
and Strand Inn, to the Middle Temple; Fttmivars Inn and TJuiviet* Inn^ 
to Lincoln's Inn; Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn (p. 93), to Gray''8 Inn. 
Serjeants'' Inn, Chancery Lane, was originally set apart for the use of the 
serjeants-at-law, whose name is derived from the 'fratres servientes'* of the 
old Knights Templar; but the building is now used for other purposes. 

To the S. of Lincoln's Inn, between Temple Bar and St. 
Clement Danes, at the E. end of the Strand (p. 138), rise the 
Bcyal Courts of Justice^ a vast and magnificent Gothic pile, form- 
ing a whole block of buildings, with a frontage towards the Strand 
of about 500 ft. The architect was Mr. U, E. Street, who unfortun- 
ately died shortly before the completion of his great work ; a statue 
of hinif by ArjDStead, has been placed on the E. side of the central 
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hall. TheOonrts were formally opened on Dec. 4tli, 1882, by Queen 
Vietoxia, in presence of the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, and 
the other chief dignitaries of the realm. The building cost about 
750,0001. Some idea of its immense size may be formed from 
the fact that 35,000,000 bricks and 1,000,000 cubic feet of bru\^n 
itone weie used in its construction. The principal internal feature 
is the large central hall, 238 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, and 80 ft. high, 
with a fine mosaic flooring designed by Mr. Street. The building con- 
tains In all 19 conit-rooms. When the courts are sitting, the gcn- 
enl pnblic are admitted to the galleries only, the central hall and 
the eonrt- rooms being reserved for members of the Bar and per- 
sons conneotedwlth the cases. During the vacation the central hall 
if open to the pnblie from 11 to 3, and tickets of admission to the 

eoorto may be obtained gratis at the superintendent's office. 

For about a century and a half after the Norman Conquest, the 
royal eourt of justice followed the King from pluue to place ^ but one 
of the articles of Magna Charta provided that the Common Pleas, or that 
bnueli of the court in which disputes between subjects were settled, 
should be fixed at Westminster. The Court of King's Bench seems to 
have heen also held here from the time of Henry III. The Court of 
Chancery sat regularly in Westminster Hall from about the reign of 
Henry Vin., but was afterwards removed to Lincoln^s Inn. This separation 
of eonunon law and equity proved very inconvenient to the attorneys 
and others, and the Westjninster courts ))ecame much too small for the 
badness carried on in them. It was accordingly resolved to build a 
lavge new palace of justice to receive all the superior courts, and the 
site of the present Law Courts was lixed upon in 1867. The work of 
building actually began in 1874. The Judicature Act of 1873 obliterated 
the dlstinetion between common law and equity, and united all the 
laperior tribunals of the country into a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
nbdivided into a court of original jurisdiction (the lligh Court of Justice) 
aad a court of appellate jurisdiction (the Court of Appeal). 

Tomple Bar, a gateway formerly adjoining the Temple, between Fleet 
Stnot and the Strand, was built by Wrtn in 1670. Its W. side was adorn- 
ed with statues of Charles I. and Charles II. , its £. side with statues 
of Elisabeth and James I. The heads of criminals used to be barbarously 
eiUUted on Iron spikes on the top of the gate. When the reigning sov- 
efeign ▼islted the City on state occasions, he was wont, in accordance 
with aa aaeient custom, to obtain permission from the Lord Mayor to 
pifS Temple Bar. The heavy wooden gates were removed a few years 
ifo to relieve the Bar of their weight, a.s it hud shown signs of weak- 
asssf and the whole erection was finally demolished early in 1878, to 
p«niit qX. the widening of the street and to facilitate the passage of an 
eatHnmous traffic. The stones were all numbered and preserved with a 
Tinr to the re-erection of the gate in some more convenient situation; 
tat no steps have yet been taken to realize this intention. A Memoiial 
of Temple Kar , with statues of (^ueen Victoria and the Prince of Wales 
•t the sides, and surmounted by the City Griffin and aims, was erected 
la 18B0 on the site of the old gate. 

iBunediately a^oining the site of Temple Bar, on the S. side of Fleet 
Sheet, stands the large, new building of Child's Bank^ which was in high 
wpnte in the time of the Stuarts, and is the oldest banking house in 
London but one. Dryden, Pepys, and Prince Rupert were early customera 
of tUs bank. The Child family is still connected with the business. Next 
door to this house was the ^Devil's Tavern\ noted as the home of the 
Apollo Club, of which Ben Jonson, T^andolph, and Dr. Kenrick wore fre- 
qienters. The tavern was in time absorbed by Child\s Bank, which also 
■sod the room over the main arch of Temple Bar as a Btoreuou^^. 
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12. Strand. Somerset House. Waterloo Bridge. 

St. Clement Danes, The Roman Bath. King^a College. 8t. Mary 

le Strand. Savoy Chapel. Savoy Palace. Society of Arts. National 

Life Boat Institution. Eleanor's Cross. 

The Strand (PI. R, 26, 31, and //; so named from its skirting 
the bauk of the liver, which is now concealed by the buildings), a 
broad street containing many handsome shops, is the great artery 
of traflic between the City and the West End, and one of the busiest 
and most important thoroughfares in London. It was unpaved 
down to 1532, at which period many of the mansions of the nobility 
and hierarchy stood here. The names of several streets and houses 
still recall these days of bygone magniftcence, but the palaces 
themselves have long since disappeared or been converted to more 
plebeian uses. Ivy Bridge Lane and Strand Bridge Lane commem- 
orate the site of bridges over two water-courses that flowed into the 
Thames here, and there was a third bridge farther to the E. The 
Strand contains a great many newspaper offices and theatres. 

Just beyond the site of Temple Bar (p. 137), to which its name 
will doubtless long attach , on the (N.) right , rise the new Lavf 
Courts (p. 136). The insignificant church of St. Clement Banei* 
in the centre of the Strand, was erected in 1688 from designs 
by Wren. The tower, 115 ft. in height, was added by Oibbs in 
1719. Dr. Johnson used to worship in this church, a fact recorded 
by a tablet affixed to one of the pillars. The church is said to 
bear its name from being the burial-place of Harold Barefoot and 
other Danes. Wych Street, in which the Olympic Theatre (p. 39) 
is situated, leads from this point to Drury Lane. At the entrance 
of this street is Clement's Inn (p. 136), now oonnected with the 
Temple, and named after St. Clement's Well, once situated here, 
but removed in 1874. The garden is embellished with the figure 
of a Moor (Italian, 17th cent.), bearing a sun-dial. — In Newcastle 
Street, a little to the N., is the Qlohe Theatre (p. 40). 

Essex Street^ Arundel Street^ Norfolk Street, and Surrey Street, 
diverging to the left, mark the spots where stood the mansions of 
the Earls of Essex (Queen Elizabeth's favourite), Arundel, and 
Surrey (Norfolk) respectively; and they all lead to the Thames 
Embankment. Peter the Great resided in Norfolk Street during his 
visit to London in 1698, and William Penn once lived at No. 21 
in th(3 same street. George Sale, the translator of the Koran, as 
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well at OoDgreTe (d. 1729J, tlie dramatist, lived antl died in 
Sumy Street. Beyond Noifolk Street, on the left. U the Strand 
Tkeaire (p. 40). At No. 5 Strand Lane, the adjacent narrow 
opening on the left, U an ancient Bemmn Bafh. about 13 ft. 
long, 6 ft. broad, and 41.-9 ft. deep, one of the few relies of the 
Roman period in London. The bricks at the side are laid edge- 
wise, and the flooring consists of brick with a thin coating of 
stucco. At the point where the water, which flows from a natural 
spring, has washed away part of the stucco coyering. the old 
paTement below is Yisible. The clear, cold water probably flows 
from the old ^Hoiy WtU', situated on the N. side of the Stran«l, 
and lending its name to the adjacent Holywell Street, whirh 
ii chiefly occupied by book-ahopa of a low class. The Roman an- 
tiquities fonnd here are presenred in the British Museum (p. *2Ai\ ). 
Close by, on the right of the passage, is another bath, said to have 
been boilt by the Eail of Essex about 1588; it is supplied by a 
pipe firom the Roman bath. 

King's Oolloge, the large pile of buildings adjoining Strand 
Lane on the W., built by Smirke in 1828. forms the E. wing of 
Somerset House (see below). The Museum contains a collection of 
models and instruments, including Habbage's calculating machine. 

In the Strand we next reach, on the N. side, the church of 
tt Hmrjle Btnuid, built by Oibbs in 1717, on the spot whore 
stood in olden times the notorious Maypole, the May-day and Sun- 
day delight of youthful and other idlers. It was called St. Mary's 
after an earlier church which had been demolished by Protector 
Somerset to make room for his mansion of Old Somerset House 
(see below}. Thomas Becket was rector of this parish in the reign 
of King Stephen. — Drury Lane, a street much in need of im- 
proyement, and containing the theatre of the same name (p. 3^)), 
leads N. from this point to Oxford Street and the British Museum. 

Farther on, on the S. side of the Strand, rises the stately facade 
of Bomenet Houe (PI. R, 31 ; //), 150 ft. in length. The present 
large, quadrangular building was erected by Sir WiUiam Chambers 
in 1776-86, on the site of a palace which the Protector Somerset 
began to build in 1649. The Protector, however, was beheaded 
(p. 122} before it was completed, and the palace fell to the Grown. 
It was afterwards the residence of Anne of Denmark , consort of 
James I., of Henrietta Maria, the queen of Gharlesl., and of Catha- 
rine of Braganza, the neglected wife of the second Charles. Inlgo 
Jones died here in 1652. The old building was taken down 
in 1766, and the present edifice, now occupied by various public 
offices, erected in its stead. The imposing principal facade to- 
wards the Thames, 780 ft. in length, rises on a terrace 50 ft. 
broad and 50 ft. high, and is now separated from the river by 
the Victoria Embankment. The quadrangular court cx)ntainR a 
bronze group by, /2acon, representing (i^eorge HI. leaning on a 
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rudder, ^ith the English lion and Father Thames at his feet. The 
two wings of the building were erected during the present cent. : 
the eastern , containing King's College (see above), by SmirlUj in 
1828 ; the western, towards Wellington Street, by PtnTUthomCj in 
1854>r)6. The sum expended in constructing the latter alone 
was81,000f. ; and the cost of the whole building amounted to 
500,000^. At Somerset House no fewer than 900 officials are em- 
ployed, with salaries amounting in the aggregate to 275,0002. The 
building is said to contain 3600 windows. The public offices 
established here include the Audit Office; the IfUand Revenue 
Office^ in the new W. wing, containing the presses for stamped 
paper, postage stamps, etc.; the 0/^ce of the Regisirar-Oeneral of 
Births J Deaths, and Marriages ; the Admiralty Register ; a.n^ Doctors^ 
Commons Will Office (Prerogative Court), transferred hither from 
Doctors' Commons, Bennet's Hill (p. 114), in 1874. This last de- 
partment is the great repository of testamentary writings of all 
kinds. The Department for Literary Enquiry in the Central Hall 
is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. Here may be seen an interesting 
collection of wills , including those of Shakspeare , Holbein , Van 
Dyck, Newton, and Samuel Johnson. The will of Napoleon I., ex- 
ecuted at St. Helena, used to be kept here, but was handed oyer 
to the French in 1853. Visitors are allowed to read copies of wills 
previous to 1700, from which also pencil extracts may be made. For 
showing wills of a later date a charge of Is. is made. A fee of is. is 
also charged for searching the calendars. No extracts may be made 
from these later wills , but official copies may be procured at 8d. 
per folio page. 

On the W. side of Somerset House is Wellington Street, lead- 
ing to ^Waterloo Bridge. This bridge, one of the finest in the 
world, was built by Jo An Rennie for a company in 1811-17, at a 
cost of over 1,000,0004. It is 460 yds. long and 42 ft. broad, and 
rests upon 9 arches , each of 120 ft. span and 35 ft. high , and 
borne by granite buttresses. It commands an admirable yiew of the 
W. part of London between Westminster and St. Paul's, of the 
Thames P^mbankmeut, and of the massive but well-proportioned 
facade of Somerset House. In 1878 the bridge was sold to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for 475,0004. and opened to the public 
toll-free. 

On the N. side of the Strand we next observe several theatres, 
including the Gaiety (p. 40) and the Lyceum (p. 39). Beyond 
these is Exeter Hall, marked by its Corinthian portico, and capable 
of containing 5000 persons. It is the property of the Young Men'8 
Christian Association and used for the advocacy of religious and 
philanthropic movements (the large aimual ^May Meetings* of va- 
rious religious societies being held here). 

To the left is Savoy Street, leading to the Savoy Chapil, de- 
dicated to St. John the Haptist , and built in the latc-Uothic 
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atyle iu 1505-11, during the rei^i of lleiir)' VII. and lleiiry Vlll., 
on the dte of the ancient 5aroy Palart. 

The ehftpel, wkkih if one of the Chapelj Koyal. wu serioB«lj injured 
bj fire in 1864, but restored at the expense of (^ucen Vicivria. The 
hudaome wooden eeiling is modem. Bishop Gavin I'ouzla* of I^unkcld 
(d. UKSQ, tlM poetieal translator of Virgil, is linried in the chancel (with 
bftM), and Gleorge Wither (d. 1667), the poet, was also buried here. Fine 
utained f^MM. Savoy Palace was ilrst built in rji5, and was sivcn liy 
Henry III. to Peter, Count of Savov, the uncle of his queen. Elean r of 
PMnrenee. It lay between the present chapel and the river, but has 
eatirely disappeared. Here, in the time of Cromwell, the Independents 
adopted a Confession of Faith, and here the celel>rated *Sav><y Cun- 
ferenee* for the rerision of the Prayer Book was held, when Baxter. 
Griamy, and others represented the Nonconfurmists. The German chapel 
whieh used to stand contiguous to the Savoy Chapel was removed in 
widening Savoy Street, which now forms a thoroughfare ti.i the Thames 
Bmbankment. The French Protestants who conformed to the English 
eharch bad a ehapel here from the time of Charles II. till 1737. ~ See 
MmoriaU of the Ba^o^, by the Rev. W. J. Loflie (XacMillan; 187S). 

At No. 13 Cecil Street, to the left, Sir W. Congreve ( d. 1828 ), 
the inventor of the Congreye Bodcet, resided and made his experi- 
ments , firing the rockets across the Thames. Near the corner of 
the Strand and Gecil Street is the Savoy Theatre (p. 39 ). 

A little to the N. of this part of the Strand lies Covent Garden 
MaHcet (p. 173). On the right, between Southampton Street and 
Bedford Street, is the Vaudeville Theatre (p. 40); beyond it. 
the Boyal Adeljphi Theatre (p. 39). In Bedford Street is the new 
store of the CivU Service Supply Aasociation (p. 26). 

To the S. of the Strand, in John Street, Adelphi (approached 
through Adam Street, opposite the Adelphi Theatre), rises the hnild- 
ing of the Boeiotj of Aits (PL B, 30 ; /i), an association estahlisliod 
in 1754 for the enoonragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
whioh took a prominent part in promoting the Exhihitions of 1851 
and 1862. The large hall (open daily, 10-4, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) contains six paintings by Barry (1777-83), representing 
the progress of diilisation. No. 14 in the same street is the head- 
quarters of the JLojnl National Life Boat Institution, founded in 
1S24 and supported entirely hy voluntary contributions. This so- 
oiety now possesses a fleet of 293 life-boats stationed round the 
British eoasts , and in 1886 was instrumental in saying 761 liyes 
and 33 yessels. The total number of lives saved through the agency 
of the Institution from its foundation down to 1887 was nearly 
33,000. In 1886 twenty new boats were equipped , four of which 
were fox new stations. The expenditure of the society in that 
year was 47,0662. The average cost of establishing a life-boat 
station is lOOOi., and the annual expense of maintaining it lOl. 
On the right, where King William Street joins the Strand, stanils 
the CkaHng Ctobb Hospital; and in King William Street is the 
Ofihihalndt Hospikil, A little farther on, iu the Strand, on the 
right hand, is the Lovtther Arcade (p. 26\ and on the loft is 
Cotttts's Bonib, a very noted firm. 
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At tho W. end of the 8traud, on the left, is Ckaring Cross 
Station (with a largo Hotel, p. 7), the West End teimiiiiu of the 
South-Eastern Railway (p. 32), bnilt by Barry on the site of 
Hungerford Market, where the mansion of Sir Edwaid Hnngeifoid 
stood until it was bained down in 1669. In front of it stands a mod- 
em copy of Elearhor's Cross, a Gothic monnment erected in 1291 by 
Edward I. at Charing Cross, on the spot where the coffin of his con- 
sort was set down daring its last halt on the way to Westminster 
Abbey. The original was removed by order of Parliament In 1647. 
The river is here crossed by the Charing Cross Railway BridyCj on 
each side of which is a foot-way (freed from toll in 1878). — To 
tho E. of the station is ViUiers Street, which descends to the Em- 
bankment Gardens (p. 112) and to the Charing Cross Station (p. 36) 
of tho Metropolitan Railway. The Watergate, situated close by, is 
an interesting rolic of York House, a palace begun by Inigo Jones 
for George Villiers , the favourite of James I. , and first Duko of 
Buckingham. — Benjamin Franklin lived at No; 7 Craven Street, 
to the W. of the station. 

13. Trafalgar Square. 

Nelson Column. St. Martins in the Fields. Charing Cross. 

^Trafalgar Sqnare (PI. R, 26 ; //, IV), one of the finest opeu 
places in London and a great centre of attraction, is, so to speak, 
dedicated to Lord Nelson, and commemorates his glorious death at the 
battle ofTrafalgar (22nd Oct., 1805), gained by^the English fleet over 
the combined armaments of France and Spain. By this victory Na- 
poleon's purpose of Invading England was frustrated. The ambitions 
Emperor had assembled at Boulogne an army of 172,000 infantry 
and 9000 cavalry, and also 2413 transports to convey his soldiers to 
England, but his fleet, which he had been building for many years 
at an enormous cost, and which was to have covered his passage of 
the Channel, was destroyed by Nelson at this famous battle. The 
Admiral is, therefore, justly revered as the saviour of his country. 

In the centre of the square , which is a favourite place for 
'mass-meetings' (comp. p. 252), rises the massive granite ColuOf 
145 ft. in height, to the memory of the hero. It is a copy of 
one of the Corinthian columns of the temple of Mars Ultor, the 
avenging god of war , at Rome , and is crowned vdth a Btatae •f 
Velton, hy Baily, 17 ft. in height. The pedestal is adorned witi> 
reliefs in bronze, cast with the metal of captured French cannon. 
On the N. face is a scene from the battle of Aboukir (1798); Nel- 
son, wounded in the head , declines to be assisted out of bis torn 
by a surgeon who has been dressing the wounds of a common sailor. 
On the E. side is the battle of Copenhagen (1801) ; Nelson is re* 
presented as sealing upon a cannon the treaty of peace with the 
conquered Danes. On the S. is the death of Nelson at Trafalgar 
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(22Dd Oet, 1806); beside the dying; hero is Captain Hardy, com- 
mander of the Admiral^s flag-ship. Below is Nelson's last com- 
mand: 'England expects every man will do his duty*. On the W. 
fide is a representation of Nelson receiiing the sword of the Span- 
ish oommander after the hattle of St. Vincent (1797). — Four colossal 
bronze Uons , modelled by Sir Edwin Landaeer f d. 1871) in 1867, 
eoucli upon pedestals running ont from the column in the fonn of a 
oross. — The monument was erected in 1843 by voluntary con- 
tributions at a total cost of about 45, 0002. 

Ttrwards the N. side of the square, which is paved with asphalt, 
•le two fountains. A Statue of Sir Henry Havelock, the deliverer of 
Laeknow (d. 1857), by Behnes, stands on the E. (Strand) side of 
fte Nelson Column, and a Statue of Sir Charles James Napier , the 
oonqueror of Scinde (d. 1853), by Adamsj on the other. The N.E. 
wruer of the square is occupied by an Equestrian Statue of George I V. , 
in bronze by Chani/rey» 

On the terrace on the N. side of the square rises the National 
Qallery (see next page). ' Near it, on the E., is the church of 
St. Kiurtiii Sjl the Fields, with a noble Grecian portico, erected in 
1721-26 by Oibbs, on the site of an earlier church, and containing 
a few uninteresting tombs. Nell Gwynue (d. 1687), Farquhar the 
dramatist fd. 1707), Roubiliac the sculptor (d. 1762), and James 
Smith (d. 1839), one of the authors of 'Rejected Addresses', are 
buried in the churchyard. 

Adjoining Morl'ey's Hotel, on the E. side of the square, is the build- 
ing of the Boyal Humane Society, founded in 1774 for the rescue 
of drowning persons. This valuable society possesses a model house 
on the N. bank of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, containing models 
of the best appliances for saving life , and apparatus for aiding ba- 
tbezB and skaters who may be in danger. It also awards prizes and 
medals to persons who have saved others from drowning. 

Down to 1874 Northumberland House, the noble mansion of tlio 
I>uke of Northumberland, with the lion of the Percies high above 
the gates, rose on the S.E. side of Trafalgar Square. It was purchas- 
ed in 1873 by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 497,000^., and 
was removed to make way for Northumberland Avenue, a broad new 
itreet from Charing Cross to the Thames Embankment (conip. p. 
112). The Grand Hotel (p. 7) occupies part of the site. Two other 
large hotels, the Hdtel MStropole and the H6tel Victoria, have boon 
IniUt here. Next door to the Grand Hotel is the Constitutional Club, 
I handsome building of red and yellow terracotta in the stylo of 
fhe German Renaissance, erected in 1886. 

At the comer of Northumberland Avenue and Whitehall Place, 
ftcing the Thames, is the magnificent new building of the National 
Uberal (^ub, opened in 1887. 

Opposite, on the W. side of the square, between Cockspur Street 
•nd Pall Mall East, is the Union Club (p. 73), adjoining yi\A^\i\%\N^^ 
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lioyat College of Pliysieians. built by Smirke in 1825, and eoutainiiig 
a number of poitraits and busts of celebrated London physicians. 

Charing CroM (PI. R,26, and 77; probably bo called from tho 
village of Cherringe which stood here in the 13th cent.), on the S. 
side of Trafalgar Square, between the Strand and Whitehall, is the 
principal point of intersection of the omnibus lines of the West End, 
and the centre of the 4 and 12 miles circles on the Post Office Di- 
rectory Map. The Equestrian Statue of Charles /. , by Le Sueur y which 
stands here, is remarkable for the vicissitudes it has undergone. It 
was oast in 1633, but had not yet been erected when the Oiyil War 
broke out. It was then sold by the Parliament to a brazier, named 
John Riyet, for the purpose of being melted down, and this worthy 
sold pretended fragments of it both to friends and foes of tho 
Stuarts. At the Restoration , however , the statue was produced 
uninjured, and in 1674 it was erected on the spot where Eleanor^ 8 
Cross (p. 142) had stood down to 1647. In Hartshorn Lathe j an 
adjoining street , Ben Jonson , when a boy , once lived with his 
mother and her second husband, a bricklayer. 

Among the many street improvements which the Metropolitan 
Board has lately carried out is Oharino Cboss Road, a great and 
much uoodod thoroughfare from Charing Cross to Tottenham Court 
Road, cutting through a number of low streets and alleys to tho N. 
of St. Martin's Church. Shaftesbuut Avenue, another wide street 
opened in 1886, runs from Regent Street to meet the flrst-montion- 
od thoroughfare at Cambridge Circus, and is prolonged to New 
Oxford Street opposite Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

14. The National Gallery. 

Among the buildings round Trafalgar Square the principal in 
point of size, although perhaps not in architectural merit, is the 
"'''ll^ational Gallery (PI. R, 26; //), situated on a terrace on the N. 
side, and erected in 1832-38, at an original cost of 96,0002. , on the 
site of the old King's Mews. The building, designed by WilkinSj is in 
the Grecian style, and has a facade 460 ft. In length. The Corinthian 
pillars of the portico once adorned old Carlton House. The building 
was considerably altered and enlarged in 1860; an extensive ad- 
dition (including the central octagon) was made by Mr. K. M. 
Barry in 1876; and Ave other rooms, including a gallery 85 ft. long, 
are now in progress and will probably be openod in tho summer 
of 1887. The finished plan of the recent alterations includes a 
liaadsomo facade on the N. sido of the Gallery, towards tho new 
Charing Cross Road (see above), but it will be some time be- 
fore this is carried out. The central staircase leading to the new 
rooms is intended to be used by entering visitors, while the present 

staircases, to tho right and left, will servo as exits. 

TLo imclous of the (gallery, whicb w.is formed by Act of Parliament 
Jn i824, consisted polcly of xim Angcrstein collection of 38 pictarcs. It 
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lU, lunrerer, been rapidly and preatlf extended by means of donatiiin.o. 
mmIm, and pvrebaies, and u now C4iinpuscd of about IClQO pictures, ex- 
lUtod in 90 rooma. Among the most important additions have been tlie 
idlectiona preiented or bequeathed by Robert Vernon (lftl7), J. M. W. 
Faner (1806), and Wynn BUis (187Q); and the Peel collection, bought in 
871. For a loi^; period iwrt of the building was occupied by the Bi>yal 
Uademy of Arts, which, however, was removed to Burlington House 
p. 2SS) In 1869. The National Collection has since been wliolly ru- 
imngM, and Is now entirely under one roof. (This is of course 'quite 
Usttnet urom the national eoliections at South Keusin^>n.) — In 18'6 the 
fational Gallery was visited on the free days by &12.,3H0 persons, buin^ 
i daily average of 4009, and on the students' days by 47,931 i)er8un.x, 
Msidea 26,137 students. 

From the number of artists represented, the collection in the Xaiionul 
3alleTy is exceedingly valuable to students of the history of art. Tlie 
dder Italian master s ar e especially important. The cataloj^ues prepared 
liT Jfir. Womum (d. 1877), the late keeper of the Gallery (Foreign Schools, 
ibfldgment 6<l.; British School, Bd.), comprise short biographies of the 
Ufferant arllsts. Each picture is inscribed with the name of the painter. 
the year of his birth and death, the school t«> which he belongs, und 
the subject represented. The present director is Sir F. W. Burton^ und 
the seeretary is Mr, EoitUtke. — Photographs of the paintings, by Si'^inor 
Morelli, are sold in the gallery at prices ranging from U. to lOx. Tlio^e 
taken by Sraun A (He., of Domach and Paris, and by the Berlin Phvtv- 
grmpkic Co, are, however, better: the former (6-12«.) may be obtained at 
ika Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, while the latter 
are sold by J. Gerson, 6 Bathbone Place. 

The gallery la open to the public all the year, free of charge, 
on Men., Taes.yWed.^ and Sat., from 10 to 4, o, 0, or 7 according 
to the season; on Thnrs. and Frld. (students' days), after 11 o'clock, 
OB payment of Qd. It Is closed for cleaning on the Thursday, P'riday, 
and Saturday before Easter Sunday. Sticks and umbrellas are left 
at the entrance (no charge). 

(Visitors who prefer to Inspect the pictures in chronological 
Older rather than according to 
tke numbers of the rooms, turn 
on entering to the right, where 
the earlier pictures are hung, and 
leave to the last the modem Eng- 
Hsh paintings to the left of the 
tttnnoe. Owing, however, to 




^-an 



Hntrance*uall 



the expected opening of the new rooms in 1887, the follow! n<; 
arrangement of the pictures will very soon be altered.) 

The Hall (^to the left on entering, on which side our cnnmc- 
latton of the pictures always begins) contain a a ifvaiXA^ ^^.^\.\\^ ^^ 

Bamomkmm, London. Otb Edit. \Q 
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Sir David Wilkie (d. 1841), with his palette let into the pedestal, 
by Joseph ; busts of the painters W. Mulready (d. 1863) and Th. 
Stothard (d. 1834), by Weekes ; and a bust of Samuel Johnson, by 
Daily. On the wall on the same side is hung a large landscape with 
cattle by James Ward. The walls on the other side of the entrance 
exhibit another landscape by Ward^ the Battle of the Borodino by 
Jones, a forest scene by Salvator Rosa, and a cast of a bust of Man- 
tegna by Spcrandio. At the top of the staircase are busts of Wel- 
lington by Nollekens and Scott by Chantrey. To the right is a flight 
of stops (with a bronze bust of Napoleon at the top) descending to 
the collection of Turner's Water-Colours (catalogue by Ruskin 1«.). 
Two adjoining rooms contain other water-colours (-De Wint, etc.) 
and drawings by Ruhens and others. Ilero also hang at preseut 
two large paintings b'elonging to the National Portrait Gallery 
(p. 127J: The House of Commons in 1793, by Karl Anton Hickel 
(presented by the Emp. of Austria in 1885), and a fine 'Work by 
Marcus Oheeraedts, representing a group of eleven statesmen, 
assembled at Somerset House in 1604 to ratify a commercial 
treaty between England, Spain, and the Netherlands. The lower 
staircase on the left descends to the Basement Room, containing 60 
pictures of the British School. Visitors are admitted to these two 
collections on signing their names in a book (on the right side). 

Basement Room. The following are among the most interesting 
works in this room, beginning from the left: "^615. FHth, Derby Day; 446. 
IForslei/, The Pride of the Village (from Washington Irving's ^'Sketch 
Book') ; 810. C. Poussin, Pardon Day in Brittany ; 394. Mulready (d. 18C3j, 
Fair time-, 452. Herring {H. 1865), The scanty meal; 425. Herbert, Sir Tho- 
mas More and his dau(ihtcr in the Tower before his execution; ^)9. E. 
Landseer, Spaniels; 428. Redgrave^ Country Cousins; 893. Mulreadp^ The 
last in ; 431. £. M. Ward, Disgrace of Lord Clarendon (1667) ; 410. Land- 
seer^ Low life and high life; 614. JE'f^j^, Woman bathing ; 403. Leslie, Uncle 
Toby and Widow Wadman in the sentry-box (from ^Tristram Shandy**); 
'6^)^.' Newton (d. 1835), Yorick and the Orisette (from Sterne's ^Sentimental 
Journey'); 395. Mulready^ Crossing the ford; ^604. Landseer, Dignity and 
Impudence; 426. Webster, The truant; 411. Landseer. Highland music; 
318. Calcott, View oft' the coast of Holland; 408. Chas. Landseer (d. 1879), 
Clarivssa Ilarlowe in the spunjiing house; 917. Good (d. 1872), No news; 
412. Landseer y Hunted stag; 423. Maclise, Slalvolio and Olivia; 489. i^tn- 
nell (d. iaS2) Windmill ; 398. Sir C. Eastlake, Ilaidee, a Greek girl ; 354. 
Neicton^ The window. 

Wc now ascend the staircase to the left, and pass through sev- 
eral rooms to that on the extreme W., which is — 

BoomLi containing an admirable collection of paintings by the 
great English landscape-painter J. M. W. Turner, chiefly bequeath- 
ed by the artist himself. To the left: 474. Destruction of Sodom; 
472. Calais pier, English packet arriving; 470. Tenth plague of 
Egypt; 476. Shipwreck; 480. Death of Nelson; 493. The Deluge; 
4^1. Boat's crow recovering an anchor at Spithead; 513. Vision of 
Medea; 488. Apollo slaying the Python; 516. Child© Harold's Pil- 
grimage; *')1)7. Crossing the brook; 512. Caligula's palarc and 
bridge at liaia- 520. Apollo and Daphne; *524. The 'Fighting 
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die* towed to her last berth to be broken up ; r)06. Dido (li- 
the equipment of the fleet at Carthage; '''502. ULchmond 
506. UlysBes deriding Polyphemus; 505. Apollo and the 
Bay of Bais; 486. View of Windsor; 492. Frosty morning; 
i&ipwreek at the month of the Meuse ; 494. Dido and .^Encas 
out for the chase; 496. Apuleia in seardi of Apiileius. 

nier''B career comprehends, independently of his imitutions of 

three distinct styles, in the first of which, previously to 1802, he 

n remarkable as a water-colour painter. ... In middle life, from 

903 until about 1880, the date of his second visit to Rome, he 

itliuraiahed for a masterly and vigorous execution and an un- 

bruliancy of colouring ^ the majority of his greatest works 1)elon^ 

porfod, from his 'Calais Pier\ 1808, to the abysses deriding Poly- 

, iBSB. During the last twenty years of his life, light, with some 

ruaaatic varieties, seems tu have chiefly engrossed his attention". 

UB n. British School of the 19th century. To the left : 
toffS, Datch boats in the roads of Flushing. Sir Edwin Land- 
. 1873), 413. Peace; 414. War. 784. Opie (d. 1807), Wil- 
Iddons, hiishand of the celebrated actress; 399. Sir Chas. 
K fd. 1865), Escape of the Carrara family from the Duke of 
n 1389; 814. Ctey«, Dutch shipping; 437. 7)anfty(d. 18611 
ape ; 609. E. Landseetj The Maid and the Magpie ; *430. 
Wfxrd (d, 1879), Dr. Johnson in Lord Cliesterfleld's aute- 
1029. Lmton (d. 1876), Temples of Pajstum ; ♦422. Ma- 

I. 1870), Scene from Hamlet. Sir A. Callcott (^d. 1844; 
igli«h Glande^), 340. Dutch peasants returning from markot ; 
'lew of Pisa. 898. Eastlakej Lord Byron's dream; 900. 
er (d. 1810), Countess of Oxford; *894. Sir David Wilkle 
41}, John Knox preaching before the Lords of the Con- 
on in 1659, after his return from an exile of 13 years* 
PooU (d. 1879), Vision of Ezekiel; 616. E. M. Ward, 

II. receiving the news of the landing of William of Orange ; 
'if Tho$, Lawrence (d. 1830), Mrs. Siddons; 402. Leslie 
i9\ Sancho Panza in the chamber of the Duchess ; 620. Lee 
'Sj, River-scene, the cattle by Cooper; '432. E. M. Ward, 
»ath Sea Bubble; 120. Sir William Beeehey, Nollekens, the 
>r ; *SbG. Etty (d. 1849), *Youth on the prow and Pleasure at 
liii'(Gray). E. Landseer, 605. Defeat of Comus; 603. Sleep- 
K>dhound (painted in four days); *608. * Alexander and Dio- 

922. Lawrence, Portrait of a child; •621. Rosa Bonheur, 
fkir; 416. Piekersgill (d. 1875), Robert Vernon (p. 145\ 
ikef/ir (d. 1868), 1170. SS. Augustine and Monica; 1169. 
k>b6rt Hollond, who sat for St. Monica in No. 1170. 397. ^^ 

u, Christ lamenting over Jerusalem; 401. David Roberts A 

eetural painter; d. 1864), Chancel of the church of St. Paul ii 

werp ; •1209. Fred, Walker (d. 1875), The Vagrants ; 606. ^ 

rer, Shoeing the bay marc. — On a screen in the middle of % 

m: *1210. Dante Gabriel Rmfsctti (d. 1882), Annunciation, 
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Boom in. Beitish School. On the left: 119. Sir Oeorge Beau- 
mont (d. 1827), Landscape witli the 'Melancholy Jacques'; 130. 
John Constable (d. 1837), Corn-fleld: 310. Thomas Oainsborofigh 
(the eminent portrait-painter ; d. 1788), Woody landscape ; 1030. 
Oeorge Morlarid (d. 1804), Interior of a stable (1791); 453. Fraser 
(d. 1866), Highland cottage; 327. Constable, The Valley Faim; 
677. Sir Martin Shee (d. 1850), Lewis the comedian, as the Mar- 
quis in the 'Midnight Hour' ; 320. Thomas Stothard (d. 1834), 
Diana and her nymphs bathing. Wilkie, 241. The parish beadle ; 
921. Blind Man's Buff. John Copley (d. 1815), 100. Last public 
appearance of the Earl of Chatham, who fainted in endeavouring 
to speak in the House of Peers on April 7th, 1778, and died a 
month later; 1072, 1073. Preparatory studies for No. 100. 1146. 
Sir Henry Raehum (d. 1823), Portrait of a lady; 689. John Crome 
(*01d Crome' of Norwich ; d. 1821), Mousehold Heath, near Nor- 
wich ; 99. Wilkie, Blind fiddler ; Gainsborough, 80. The market cart ; 
926. Woody landscape; 789. Family group; *311. Rustic children; 
308. Musidora (from Thomson's 'Seasons'); 438. John Linnell (d. 
1882), Wood-cutters; 317. Stothard, Greek vintage. Crome, *1037. 
Slate quarries; 926. Landscape with windmills. 1164. William 
lUake (1767-1827), Procession from Calvary; 1163. Stothard, The 
Canterbury Pilgrims; 1186. John Glover (d. 1849), Landscape; 
1110. Blake, The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behemoth. Samuel 
-Scotf (d. 1772), 313. Old London Bridge; 314. Old Westminster 
Bridge. 733. Copley, Death of Major Peirson ; 1111. Cotman (d. 
1842), Wherries on thcYar; *1207. Con«<a6^c, The hay-wain ; 1177. 
Nasmyth (d. 1831), Landscape; 321. Stothard, Intemperance 
(Cleopatra and Mark Antony); 316. Loutherbourg (d. 1812), Lake 
in Cumberland; 129. Lawrence, John Angerstein (p. 144); 897. 
Crome, Landscape; 725. Joseph Wright (Derby; d. 1797), Ex- 
periment with an air-pump ; 1158. James Ward (d. 1859), Harlech 
Castle. Opie, 1208. William Godwin; 1167. Portrait of a lady, 
supposed to be Mary Wollstonecraft. 122. Witkie, Village festival. 

Room IV. Turner Collection. 458. Portrait of Turner by 
himself; 463. iEneas and the Sibyl at Lake Avernus; 870. View in 
Venice; 369. William IIL landing at Torbay; 535. The 'Sun of 
Venice' putting to sea; 483. View of London from Greenwich; 
K13. Fishing boats in a stiff breeze; *530. Snow-storm, steamboat 
oft' Harwich making signals (1842); *o38. Rain, steam, and speed, 
tlie Great Western Railway; 548. Queen Mab's Grotto; *628. Burial 
at sea of Sir David Wilkie. — This room also contains the palette 
and an autograpli letter of J. M. Turner, and also a silhouette of 
Turner, taken by stealth in 1838. 

BoomV. Older British School. To the left: 1197. Ascribed 
to John Zoffany (d. 1810), Portrait of Garrick. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
portrait-paintor and writer on art, founder and first president of 
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the Royal Academy (1723>92). 182. Heads of augels; 111. Lurd 
Heathlleld, the defender of Gibraltar in lTT9-b3; 307. Age of 
Innoeenoe ; M43. Iiord Ligonier. 304. WiUon, Lake ATemus, with 
the Bay of Naples in the distance. William Hogarth (d. 1764), 
112. Portrait of himself; *1046. Sigismonda monming over the heart 
of Gniaeaido. 312. OeorgeRomney (1734-1802^, Lady Hamilton a» a 
laeehante; 162. Reynolds, Infant Samael; iQo8, Romney, The par- 
ton's daughter; *684. Gainsborough, Dr. Schomberg. Hogarth, *113- 
118. Ifaniage i la mode (in 1750 Hogarth receWed only 110^ for 
ike series, which when sold again in 1794 reaUsed 1381/.); 1153. 
Ftanily group ; 1161. Miss Fenton, the actress, as 'Polly Peachnm' 
in the 'Beggars' Opera'; 1162. Shrimp girl. Reynolds, 79. The 
Grsees decorating a terminal flgnre of Hymen (portraits of the 
dinghteis of Sir. W. Montgomery : to the right the Marchioness 
Teinisend, in the centre the Hon. Mrs. Gardener, to the left the 
Hon. Mrs. Bexesford); 681. Captain Orme, aide-de-camp of Gen. 
Bnddock In the nnfortnnate American campaign of 1755. *754. 
Ber. George Hnddesford and Mr. J. C W. Bamfyldc. Gains- 
horoui^, 760. Orpin, Parish Clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire ; *683. 
Mn. Siddons. 302, 110, 108, 303, 1071. WiUon, Landscape?. Rey- 
nolds^ 306. Portrait of himself. 

Boon VI., through which the new rooms now building are to 
be entered (see p. 144). is at present closed, and to reach the E. wing 
of the Gallery we mnst descend the staircase, cross the Entrance 
HiU, and re-ascend on the other side (comp. Plan, p. 145). 

Boom Vn. Pbbl Collbgtion. This is a eoUection of Flemish 
ud Dntch cabinet-pieces, for the most part works of the very first 
nnk. It also iudndes a few good specimens of Reynolds. 

To the left: *821. GonsaUs Coquts (d. 1684), Family portraits. 
imply Justifying the artist's claim to be the 'Little Van Dyck.' 

888. Wynemts (d. ca. 1680), Landscape, with accessories by 

Lbsgelbaeh fdated 16591. 

^Thifl laiMseape has, in a rare degree, that serene, cool freshnesfl of 
tme, which so admirably expreasea the character of northern Rccnery, 
lad in which Wynanta is quite anrivaUed." — Waagen^ ^Treasures of Art 

888. Reynolds, James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson; 867. 
A.vande Vtlde, Farm cottage ; •834. P. de Hooghe (Delft ; d. 1681], 
Interior of a Dutch honse (broad , full , sunlight elToct) ; *88b. 
Atfip de Koning (d. ca. 1690), Landscape, with figures by A, van 
it Veldei 887. Reynolds, Portrait of Dr. Johnson. ■— *83o. Ve 
Hooghe^ Court of a Dutch house, 1658. 

*Ezeite8 a Joyltil feeling of summer. In point of fulness and depth of 
tone and ezecutioB one of the best pictures of the master\ — W. 

•870, 871. W, van de Velde (the greatest of marine painters ; 

d.1707), Sea-pieces; 818. L. Bakhuisen (d. 1708), Coast-scone; 

866. Van de Ca^peUe, Coast -scene ; 843. Caspar Netscher (pupil of 

Terbuxg, settled at ihe Hague ; d. 1684), Childien ^AQ^\ii% ^^v^- 
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bubbles (1670); *S2A. A. Cuyp (d. 1691), Ruined castle in a lake 
('gilded by the most glowing evening sun"). — *846. Adrian van 
Ostade (figure painter at Haarlem, pupil of Frans Hals ; d. 1685), 
The alcbymist. 

^The effect of light in the foreground, the predominant golden tone 
uf extraordinary brightness and clearness, the execution equally careful 
and spirited, and the contrast of the deep cool chiaroscuro in Uie back- 
ground have a peculiar charm*. — W. 

819. Bakhuisen, Off the mouth of the Thames. — ♦864. Oerard 
Terburg (more correctly Ter Borch; d. 1681), Guitar lesson. 

^Terburg may be considered as the creator of what are called con- 
versation-pieces, and is at the same time the most eminent master in 
that line. In delicacy of execution he is inferior to none; nay in a 
certain delicate blending he is superior to all. But none can be compared 
to him in the magical harmony of his silver tones, and in the gradations 
of the aerial perspective'. — W. 

*839. Metsu^ The music lesson (warm and full in tone). — *869. 
A. van de Velde^ Frost scene, dated 1668. 

^Admirably drawn, touched with great spirit, and of a very pleasing, 
though, for the subject, perhaps too warm a tone\ — W. 

*868. A. van de Velde, The ford. 

'The composition very tasteful, and the c(mtrast between the con- 
centrated mass of light and the clear half shadow, which is repeated in 
soft broken tones upon the horizon, is very attractive\ — W. 

827. DuJardin, Fording the stream, dated 1657; 853. Rubens^ 
Triumph of Silenus. — *852. Rubens^ Portrait, known as the 
'Chapeau de paille'. 

'The chief charm of the celebrated 'Chapeau de Paille"* (chapeau de 
poil) consists in the marvellous triumph over a great difilculty , that of 
painting a head entirely in the shadow cast by the hat, and yet in the 
clearest and most brilliant tones'. — ^Kuffler^, edited by Crowe. 

*826. Du Jardm, Figures and animals reposing; 880. Wouroef- 
man^ On the seashore, selling Ush (supposed to be his last work) ; 
*856. Jan Steen (Painter of humorous conversation-pieces ; Delft 
and the Hague; d. 1679), The music master (an early and very 
carefully finished work); 884. Wynants, Landscape, with figures 
by A. van de Velde ; *849. Paul Potter (d. 1654), Landscape with 
r.attlc; 854. Jacob van Ruysdael (d. 1674), Forest scene; 833. Hob^ 
bema (d. 1709), Forest scene. — *822. Cttt/p, Horseman and cows 
in a meadow. 

'Of exquisite hurmony, in a bright cool light, unusual with him\ — W. 

*838. Metsu, Tlie duet. 

'Painted in the warm, full tone, which is especially valuable in his 
picturos\ — W. 

Tenters the Younger (d. 1690), 857-860. The four seasons; 863. 
Dives in torment; *832. Village, with water-mills (in a warm, sum- 
mer-like tone). Wouwerman, 882. Landscape; *879. Interior of a 
stable (v ery delicately finished). — *844. Caspar Nctscher (pupil of 
Terburg, settled at the Hague ; d. 1684), Maternal instruction. 

'The ingenuous expression of the children , the delicacy of the hand- 
ling, the striking effect of light, and the warm deep harmony render 
this one of the most pleasing pictures by lffet8cher\ — W. 

Above the cupboard at the back there hangs a small copy of Ru- 
hc/js'' 'liraxcn .Serj)cnf in this collection (No. 69, see p. 157). 
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833. eiijff»,RlTeT scene with cattle. — '♦830. Hobbema, Tlic 

ATenue, Mlddelhunis. 

^From iloiple and T)y no meuiB beantijhil materials a pictnre is formed 
irkioh, by the faeling for nature and the power uf art, makes a striking 
imnreMicm on t&e Intelligent spectator. Such daylight I have never 
Wfm teen in any picture. The perspective is admirable, while the 
indaUoii, from the fiuleat bright green in the foreground, is so delicately 
obaerred, that it may be considered a masterpiece in this respect, and 
if, on the whole, one of the most original works of art with which I am 
ie4aalBted\ — W, 

840. l^offif van Mieria (Ley den, d. 1681), Lady in a crimson 
Juiket; 846. C Netseher, Lady seated at a spinning-wheel (finished 
vlth great delioaoy). Ttniera the Younger^ 861. lilyer scene ; 802. 
The husband surprised. *866. Jan van der Heyde (d. 1712), 
Street in Cologne, with figures by A. van de Velde; 856. J. van 
tbi^dael. Landscape with waterfall; 841. Willem van Mieria (d. 
1747), Fish and poultry shop (1713). — ♦848. Isaac van Oatade 
(d. 1&49), Canal scene in winter. 

*The great truth, admirable treatment, and fresh feeling of a winter's 
day render it one of the che/s-cToeuvre of the master\ — W. 

837. Johann Lingelbach (d. 1687), Hay harrest— *825. Gerard 

Dou (d. 1675), Poulterer's shop. 

^Besides the extreme finish, in which he holds the first place, it 
nrpaseea many of his other pictures in its unusual clearness and in the 
igreeable and spirited heads'. — W. 

850. Rembrandt, Portrait of a man (1635). — *847. /. van 

Oitade, Village scene in Holland. 

*Thia delicately drawn picture combines the greatest solidity with 
tke most spirited execution, and the finest impasto with the greatest 
^iw and depth of tone. Paul Potter himself could not have painted the 
prey horse better\ — W. 

831. Hobbemaf Ruins of Brederode Castle. 

^Strongly illumined by a sunbeam, and reflected in the dark yet clear 
water which tnrrounds them\ — W. 

878. Wouwerman, 'La belle laitldre'. 

^Thia ptctnre combines that delicate tone of his second period with 
the great foree which he adopted especially toward the end of it. The 
eflSset of the dark figures relieved against the landscape is extraordi- 
■ary' — W. 

*873. W, van de Velde, Coast of Scheveningen. 

^The numerous figures are by Adrian van de Velde. The union of 
Uieae two great masters makes this one of the most charming pictures of 
the Butch schoor. — W. 

Reynolda, 889. Portrait of himself; 892. Roblnetta, a study of 

tlieHon. Mrs. Tollemachc, painted about 1786 ; 886. Admiral Kcp- 

pel ; 885. The snake in the grass (replica in the Soano Museum, 

see p. 172); 890. George IV. when Prince of Wales; 891. Lady 

and child. 

Boom Yin. Eablt German and Flbmish ScnooLS (1350- 
1620). The names of the artists are in many cases doubtful. To 
the left: TTfL Sigiamund Holbein (?), Portrait of a woman; 783. 
Ascribed to Dieriek Bouta (d. 1475), Exhumation of St. Hubert; 
1086. FlenUah School^ Christ appearing to Mary after t\v<^ ^v^vy\« 
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roction ; 1078. Early Flemish School^ Deposition from tlie Gross ] 
1079. Early Flemish School, Adoration of the Magi; ♦707. MasUi 
of the St. Bartholomew Altary SS. Peter and Dorothy, parts of ao 
altarpiece in Munich ; 1049. Westphalian School, Crucifixion ; 687. 
William of Cologne (early Cologne painter; 14th cent.), St. 
Veronica with her napkin. — 686. Memling (Bruges; d. ca. 1495), 

Virgin and Child enthroned. 

This is the only authentic work of this master in the gallery, and h 
marked by his peculiar tenderness of conception and vivi^iess of tints. 

653. Uriknown Master (ascribed to Roger Tan der Weyden the 
Younger), Portraits ; 774. Attributed to Hugo van der Goes (d. 1482 ; 
more probably a picture of the school of Memling), Virgin and 
Child entlironed; *1045. Oheerardt David (early Flemish painter ol 
Bruges ; d. 1523), Wing of an altarpiece, representing Canon Ber- 
nardino di Salviatis, a Florentine merchant in Flanders, with SS. 
Martin, Donatian, and Bernardino of Siena, a masterpiece ; 1087. 
Early German Schooly Mocking of Christ ; 747. Attributed to Mem- 
ling, St. John the Baptist and St. Lawrence, *very minutely and 
delicately worked'; 1084. Patinir (?), Flight into Egypt; 295 
Quiniin Matsys, Salvator Mundi, and the Virgin Mary, replicas oj 
two pictures at Antwerp ; 718. Henrik met de Bles (*Henry wit! 
the forelock' ; Flemish painter of the 16th cent.), Mount Calvary : 
1085. Lower Rhenish School, Madonna; 720. Ascribed to Jan van 
Schoreel, Holy Family in a landscape ; 705. Stephan Lochner (carlj 
master of Cologne, about 1440), SS. Matthew, Catharine of Alexan* 
dria, and John the Eyangelist ; 657. Jacob Comelisz (Amsterdam : 
ca. 1500-1530), Dutch lady and gentleman, with their patron- 
saints, Peter and Paul ; 706. Master of the Lyversberg Passion, 
Presentation in the Temple. 

Boom IX. Fbench School. The French landscape painto] 
Claude Lorrain , who is represented in this collection by severa] 
line examples, is chiefly eminent for his skill in aerial perspective 
and his management of sunlight. Salvator Rosa and the tw( 
Poussins lived and painted at Rome contemporaneously with hin 
(17th cent.). Nicolas Poussin , more famed as a painter of flguroi 
tlian of landscapes, was the brother-in-law of Gaspar (properlj 
Caspar Dughet), a follower of Claude. 

To the left : 5. Claude Lorrain (d. 1682), Seaport at sunset. — 
*62. N. Poussin (d. 1665), Bacchanalian dance. 

This is the best example of Nicholas Poussin in the gallery. Th( 
composition is an imitation of an ancient bas-relief. 

*31. Gaspar Poussin (d. 1675), Landscape with Abraham anc 
Isaac. 

*This is the finest picture by Poussin here. Seldom, perhaps, hav< 
the charms of a plain, as contrasted with hilly forms overgrown will 
the richest forests, been so well understood and so happily united tn 
here, the effect being enhanced by a warm light, broken by shadowB o 
clouds'. — W. 

206. Jean Greuze (painter of fancy portraits ; d. 1805), Uead 
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af A girl; 58. Claude Lorrainj Landscape with ^oats; 4*2. \. 
FouMinj B«cohanaliaii festival; 798. Philip dt Champaigne (d. 
1674), Three portndtB of Gaidinal Richelieu, painted as a guide 
in the execution of a bust (oTei the profile on the Bpectator's 
right are the woxda, 'De ees deux profiles ce cy est lo meillour ) ; 
1164. OreuzCj Young girl with a lamb; 161. O. Poussin, Italian 
Iindseape; *6. Claudey Landscape with figures (^David and Saul in 
the Cave of AduUam?); 1159. G, Poussin, The Calling of Abrahani. 
Jf. Pouuin, 91. Yenus asleep , surprised by satyrs ; 39. Nursing 
tf Bacehns. *12. Claude y Landscape with figures (with the in- 
wiiptlon on the picture Itself, *Mariage d'Isao avec Rebcca'), a 
work of wonderfully transparent atmosphere, recalling in its 
imposition the celebrated picture *I1 molino' (the mill) in the 
Pilauo Doria at Rome, painted in 1648. Turnery *479. Sun rising 
ii a mist; *498. Dido building Carthage. (These two pictures wore 
bequeathed by the artist on condition that they should be Iiung 
beside the Claudes.) 19. Claude, Landscape with figures. — *14. 
Claude^ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, in 1648. 

*The effect of the morning sun on the sea, the waves of which run 
high, and on the masses of building which adorn the shore , producing 
tte most striking contrast of light and shade, is sublimely pocticar. — W. 

660. Franfois C{ouet(conrt-painter to Francis I. ; b. about 1510, 
d. before 1574), Portrait of a man. Nicolas Lancret (painter of 
•Fetes Galantes'; d. 1743), 101. Infancy; 102. Youth. 236. C. J. 
Viemet (grandfather of Horace Yemet ; d. 1789), Castle of Sant' An- 
gelo, Borne. Cknide, 2. Pastoral landscape with figures (reconciliation 
of Cephalns and Procris); *30. Embarkation of St. Ursula. 95. 
Q. P&usainy Landscape with Dido and ^Eneas, with sky much over- 
cut; 55. Claudey Landscape with figures (death of Procris); 98. 
G. Pouasiny Yiew of Ariccla. Lancrety 103. Manhood; 104. Age. 
903. Byaeinthe Bigaud (portrait-painter under Louis XIY. and 
Lonis XV. ; d. 1743), Portrait of Cardinal Floury; 1090. Francois 
Boucher (d. 1704), Pan and Syrinx. 

Boom Z. Later Italian School. What is known as the 
Eeleotio or Academic School of Painters arose in Italy witli the 
fonndation of a large academy at Bologna by the Carracci in 1589. 
Its aim was to combine the peculiar excellences of the earlier 
niisten with a closer study of nature. The best representatives of 
the school are grouped together in this room, which also contains 
examples of the later Yenetian masters. 

To the left: 75. Domeniehino (^Domenico Zampieri; d. 1641), 
Landscape with St. George and the Dragon; 1150. Jacopo Carucci 
(d. 1556), Portrait; *&. Salvator Rosa (Neapolitan landscape 
painter; d. 1673), Mercury and the woodman; 163. Canaletto 
{ArUonto Ckmale, of Yenioe; d. 1768), Grand Canal, Yenice; 271. 
Guido Rent (? d. 1642), Ecce Homo; 28. Lodovico Carracci (d. 
i619), Susannah and the Elders; 210. Francesco Gunrdi (jMc\\i- 
teetuzal and landscape painter, closely allied to Canaletto -^ d.il^^ 
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Piazza of St. Mark , Venice. — *56. Annibale Carracci (younger 
brother of Lodovico, and founder along with him of the Bologuese 
Academy; d. 1609), Landscape with flgnres. 

^Under the inflaencc of Titian''s landscapes and of Paul Bril, who was 
so justly esteemed by him , Annibale acquired that grandeur of composi- 
tion, and beauty of outlines, which had so great an influence upon 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin/ — W. 

177. Outdo Reni^ Mary Magdalene ; 174. Carlo Maraita (Roman 
painter, d. 1713), Portrait of Cardinal Cerrl ; 33. Francesco Maz^ 
zola, commonly called Parmigiano (an imitator of Correggio ; d. 
1540), Vision of St Jerome (painted at Rome in 1527) ; 63. Ann. 
Carracci^ Landscape; 173. Jacopo Btissano (Venetian painter of 
the late Renaissance; d. 1597), Portrait; 200. Saasofsfrato {Oiov. 
Bait, 8alvi; d. 1685), Madonna in prayer (primitive In oolonring, 
common in form, and lighted for effect) ; 70. Padovanino {Alts- 
sandro Varotari, of Venice ; d. 1650), Cornelia and her children 
(children form this artist's favourite subject) ; 645. Mariotto Alber- 
tinelli (Florence; d. 1515), Madonna andCMld; 704. AngeloBron- 
zino (Florence; d. 1572), Cosimo L, Duke of Tuscany; 69. Pietro 
Francesco Mola (1612-68), John in the Wilderness ; 1059. Cana- 
letto, Church of S. Pietro di Castello, Venice ; 88. Ann, Carracci^ 
Erminia taking refuge with the shepherds (from Tasso) ; *644. Ri- 
naldo MantovanOy Rape of the Sabine women, and Reconciliation 
between the Romans and Sabines (these pictures recall, in many 
respects, Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican); *191. Guido Reni^ 
Youthful Christ embracing St. John, a very characteristic work, 
and the best picture by Guido in this collection ; 1058. Cana- 
Letto, Canal Reggio, Venice ; 76. Old copy of Correggio {Antonio 
Allegrl; d. 1534), Christ in Gethsemane (original in the possession 
of the Duke of Wellington); 94. Ann, Carracci, Pan teaching 
Apollo to play on the pipe, quite in the style of ancient frescoes ; 
228. Bassano, Christ driving the money-changers out of the Temple ; 
*643. Giulio Romano (ascribed by Mr. Crowe to Giulio's pupil, 
Rinaldo Mantovano^, Capture of Carthagena, and the Moderation 
of Piiblius Cornelius Scipio, colouring and drawing both excellent; 
82. Mazzolini {Lodovico; d. 1530), Holy Family; 1054. Gwzrdi, 
View in Venice; 196. Guido Reni, Susannah and the Elders; 
1101. Longhi (d. 1762), Carnival maskers at a menagerie. Guido 
Reni , 214. (? probably a northern painter). Coronation of the Vir- 
gin ; 11. St. Jerome. 659. Rottenhammer (German school, in- 
fluenced by Venetian ; d. 1623), Pan and Syrinx; 1100. Longhi^ 
Domestic group. — 29. Baroccio (Federigo Barocci, a follower ol 
Correggio; d. 1612), Holy Family ('La Madonna del 6atto\ sc 
called from the cat introduced). 

'The chief intention of the picture is John the Baptist aa a child. 
who teases a cat by showing her a bullfinch which he holds in his hand 
The Virgin, Christ, and Joseph seem much amused by this crue! 
sport.' — W. 

*2G8. Paolo Veronese (Venice ; d. 1580), Adoration of the Magi, 
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painted 111 1573; 26. Ann, Carraceiy St. John in the wilderness. 
— 740. Sassofemaoy Madonna and Child. 

The eompOBitton is not by Sassoferr&to , but is from an earlier 
etehing by Gar. Ventura Salembeni (d. 1613). See Catalogue. 

193. Ouido Beniy Lot and his daughters leaving Sodom; 22. 
Guereino (^Giovanni Francesco Barbieri; d. 1666), Angels weeping 
oyer the dead body of Christ (a good example of this painter, 
refembling Caravaggio in the management of the light, and recall- 
ing the picture of the same subject by Van Dyck in the Antwerp 
Mnseom) ; 9. Ann, Carracci (?), Christ appearing to St. Peter after 
bis Resurrection (the difficulties of fore-shortening have been only 
partly overcome) ; 198. Ann. Carracci, Temptation of St, Anthony, 
unattractive; 160. Mola, Repose on the Flight into Egypt; 246. 
Jacopo Pctcchiarotto (Siena; d. after 1540), Madonna and Child; 
93. Ann. Carracci j Silenus gathering grapes; 172. Caravaggio 
(MiehaeUmgelo Amerigi, founder of the naturalistic school of 
Naples ; d. 1609), Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus ; 127. C-a- 
naleUo, Yiew of ihe Souola della Carit^, now the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti, Venice; 21. Cristoforo Allori (Florence; d. 1621), 
Portrait. 

Boom ZI. Wykn Ellis Gift. This collection consists chiefly 
of specimens of the Dutch masters, arranged to a largo extent 
according to the subjects. Landscape in its earlier form is well 
represented byPatinir, Cuyp, andWynants; and at its fartlicst ad- 
vanced stage by Ruysdael and Hohbema. The leading representa- 
tives in marine subjects are W. van de Yolde ; in animal painting, 
Cuyp, Potter, and Adrian van de Yelde ; and in interiors, Teniors 
and Metsu. 

To the left: Jan van der Capelle (marine - painter of the 17th 
cent., at Amsterdam, under the influence of Rembrandt), 966. 
River scene ; 967. Shipping. 983. Adrian van de Velde (brother of 
Willem, and pupil of Wynants at Haarlem ; d. 1672), Bay horse, 
eow, and goat. — *943. Attributed to Hans Memling or Memlinc 
(early Flemish master of Bruges, d. in or before 1495), Portrait of 
a man, dated 1462. 

The authenticated paintingo of this master bear dates not earlier than 
1470. Critics are not yet wholly agreed as to the authorship of this ad- 
mirable work, but it is more pr(»bably by Dierick Bouts than by Memling. 

930. Venetian School, Garden of love. — *944. Marinas de 
Zeeuto or Fan Bomerawale (d. ca. 1670; a follower of Q. Matsys), 
Two bankers or usurers in their office, one inserting items in 
a ledger, while the other seems to recall with difficulty the partic- 
ulars of some business transaction. 1006. Nicolas Berchem (figure 
and landscape painter of Haarlem; d. 1683), Landscape. — 952. 
Ikmid Teniere the Younger (genre painter in Antwerp, pupil of 
A. Bxoawer and Rubens; d. 1694), Yillage fete, dated 1643. 

'An admirable original repetition of the masterly picture in the pos- 
session of the Doke of Bedford, though not equal to the Bedford ^notuTC 
In delieacy*. — W. 
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987. Jacob van Ruysdael (^landscapo- painter of Haarlom; d. 
16b2), Rocky landscape with torrent; 992. 'Jan van dcr Heyde 
(architectural and landscape painter at Amsterdam; d. 1712), Go- 
thic and Classic buildings ; 971 . Jan Wynants (landscape-painter 
at Haarlem ; d. about 1680), Landscape ; *970. Oabriel Metsu (paint- 
er of interiors at Amsterdam ; 17th cent.), The drowsy landlady, 
delicate and very powerful in colouring; 1010. Dirk van Deelen 
(architectural painter in Zeeland; 17th cent.), Extensiye palatial 
buildings of Renaissance architecture, with figures by A. PalanU' 
desz ; 958. Jan Both (Utrecht, painter of Italian landscapes in the 
style of Claude; d. after 1662), Outside the walls of Rome; 969. 
A, van der Neer (landscape-painter at Amsterdam, excelling in 
moonlight scenes; 17th cent.), Frost scene, with skaters; 927. 
Filippino Lippi (late Renaissance school of Florence ; d. 1505), 
Angel adoring, fragment of a fresco ; 980. WiUem van de Velde the 
Younger (of Amsterdam, brother of Adrian, in the service of 
Charles II. ; d. 1707), Dutch shipping, vessels saluting. — ♦970. 

Philip Wouwerman (d. 1668), Battle. 

'Full of animated action , of the utmost transparency , and executed 
with admirable precision\ — W. 

•1018. Claude, Classical landscape, dated 1673 ; 1004. N, Ber- 
ehem, Landscape. — 937. Canaletto, Scuola di San Rocoo, Venice. 

The picture represents 'the ceremony of Giovedi Santo or Maundy 
Thursday, when the Doge and officers of state with the fraternity of St. 
Hock went in procession to the church of St. Mark to worship the 
miraculous blood\ — Catalogue. 

1013. Melchior d^Hondeeoeter (animal-painter at Utrecht; d. 
1695), Geese and ducks; ♦990. Jac. van Ruysdael, Landscape; an 
extensive flat, wooded country (one of the artist's chefs-d'oeuvre') ; 
956. J. Both, Rocky Italian landscape; 964. Van der Capellcj 
River scene; 994. Van der Heyde, Street in a town; 973. Jan 
Wouwerman (landscape-painter at Haarlem ; wrongly ascribed to 
Wynants), Sandbank in a river; 998. Qodfried Schcdcktn (Dutch 
genre painter, famed for his candle-light effects, and a pupil of 
Gerard Dou; d. 1706), Duet or singing lesson : 974. Philip de Ko- 
ninck (pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1689), Hilly, woody landscape, 
witli a view of the Scheldt and Antwerp Cathedral; 962. A, Cuyp, 
Cattle and figures; 999. Schalcken, Candle-light; 936. Bibiena 
(Bologna; d. 1743), Performance of Othello in the Teatro Famoso 
at Parma; 963. Isaaxi van Ostade (landscape and figure painter, 
pupil of his elder brother Adrian ; d. 1649), Frozen river (glowing 
with light, very transparent in colour, and delicate in treatment); 
*1019, 1020. Oreuze, Heads of girls; 961. A. Cuyp, Cattle and 
figures; Q2Q. After Raphael, Madonna and Child, old copy of the 
Brid ge water Madonna (p.256); 955. Comelis van Poelenbwrg(ij tiechiy 
imitator of the Roman school; d. 1667), Ruin, women bathing; 
939. Canaletio, Piazzetta of St. Mark, Venice ; 986. J. van Ruys- 
dael, Water-mills, also a favourite subject of Hobbema ; 940. Cana- 
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UUo, Dueal PalMe and Colnmn of St. Mark. Venice : 97*2. Wyn.mU. 
Dead trees; *995. Meindert Hobbema (papll of Raysdael ; d. 1709 1 
Forest landscape, of peroliarly clear chiaroscaro : 9^. Jac. van 
Buyadael, Old oak; 1014. Adam Elthaimer (h painter of Frankfort. 
who settled In Rome; d. 1620), Martyrdom of St. LawTen>^e: 951. 
David Temen ike Elder (pupil of Rubens, and also of Elshaimer at 
Rome; d. 1&49^, Playing at bowls ; 996. Hobbemn, Castle in a rocky 
landscape; 975. Fh, Wouvermafiy Stag-hunt; 1011. Gonzntei f^r- 
fiiej (Antwerp, the 'Little Van Dyck'; d. 16S4), Portrait of a lady: 
946. Mabuae QTitm Oouaert ; early Flemish portrait and historical 
painter; d. 1532), Portrait of a man; 934. CaHo Dolci (Florentine 
painter of sacred subjects ; d. 1686), Yirgin and Child : 949. Teniers 
ike Elder, Rocky landscape ; 986. Karel du Jardin ijpupil of Ber- 
ekem, painted landscapes and animals in Holland and Italy; d. 
1678), Sheep and goats, dated 1673 : 928. Antonio PoUajuolo (early 
Florentine Renaissance; d. 1498), Apollo and Daphne: 965. Van 
k CapelUj Riyer scene with state barge, dated 1650; 1017. Un- 
tiiOfvfiilrtCtl, Hilly, woody landscape (signed D.D.V., 1622); 932. 
8df. del Piombo, Portrait, much damaged ; 938. Canalelto. Regatta 
on the Canale Grande, Yenice; 950. Teniers. Conyersatioii. three 
men near the door of a house ; 1003. Jan Fyt (animal-painter at 
Antwerp In the time of Rubens; d. 1661), Dead birds; 1000. Lu- 
Mf BcihuUen (marine-painter of Amsterdam, with a partiality for 
•tormy scenes ; d. 1709), Shipping ; 1015. Jan van Os (Dutch flowor- 
ptinter; d. 1808), Fruit, flowers, and dead birds. Jan Both, 959. 
RlTer scene; 957. Cattle and figures. 942. above the door, Canti- 
ktto, Eton College in 1746, with the Thames in the foreground. 

Boom Zn. Dutch and Flesush Schools. Besides works of 
Rabens and Yan Dyck, the chiefs of the Flemish school of the 
17th cent., this room contains good examples of Rembrandt, their 
great Dutch contemporary, principally of his later period. Ilia 
pupils, N. Maas and P. deHooghe, are also well represented. The 
tmall pictures by Flemish masters of the 15th cent., though 
neither usually of the first class, nor always to be attributed to the 
painters whose names they bear, are yet of great interest, as afford- 
ing a varied survey of the realistic manner of the school. 

To the left: *627, 628. Buysdael, Landscapes vdth waterfall; 
204. Bakhuisenj Dutch shipping, dated 1683 ; 796. Van Iluysum, 
Vase with flowers; 1096. Jan Weenix the Younger (Amsterdam, 
painter of still-life and flowers; d. 1719), Hunting scene. Afana 
(flgare-painter at Dort, a pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1693), *153. 
Cradle; 159. The Dutch housewife, dated 1655. Teniers the 
Younger, *805. Old woman peeling a pear ; 817. Chateau of the 
painter at Perck. 59. RubenSy The brazen serpent; 238. Jan 
WeeniXj Dead game and dog; 71. Bothy Landscape with figures. 
Rubene, 67. Holy Family; 279. Horrors of War, coloured sketch 
for a large picture now in the Pitti Palace at Fl(\T\i\v*<i\ CA» 
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Conversion of St. Bavon. 156. Teniers the Younger, The misers 
or money-changers; *775. Bembrandtj Old lady (1634). 

♦278. Rubens , Triumph of Julius Caesar , freely adapted from 
Mantegna's famous cartoons, now in Hampton Court Palace. 

^His tendency to the fantastic and grand led him to select the picture 
with the elephant carrying the candelabra ^ while his ardent imagination, 
ever directed to the dramatic, would not be restrained within the limits 
of the original. Instead of a harmless sheep, which, in Mantegna, is 
walking by the side of the foremost elephant, Bubens has introduced a 
lion and a lioness (or rather a tiger) growling angrily at the elephant. 
Nor is the elephant more peacefully disposed, but, with an expression 
of fuiTf is on the point of striking the lion a blow with his trunk\ — W. 
737. Ruysdael, Landscape with waterfall; 46. Bubens, Peace 
and War (presented by the painter to Charles I. in 1630); 920. 
Roelandt Savery (Courtral , landscape and animal painter, long at 
the court of £mp. Rudolph II.; d. 1639), Orpheus, in a landscape; 
*212. Thos. de Keyser (Amsterdam; about 1660), Merchant and 
clerk ; *957. Rembrandt (?), Christ blessing little children ; ♦797. 
Attributed to A, Cuyp (in the style of his father Jacob Gerritz Cuyp, 
an eminent portrait-painter, and perhaps by him). Portrait , dated 
1649; 205. Dietrich (d. 1714), Itinerant musicians; *43. Rem- 
brandt, Descent from the Cross, grisaille; *656. Jan Mabuse 
(d. 1532), Portrait, drawing and colouring alike admirable ; 746. 
Ruysdael, Landscape, 1643; iQio. Rembrandt, Capuchin friar; 184. 
Sir Anthony More or Moro (b. at Utrecht in 1512, painted portraits 
in England), Portrait; *1021. Frans Hals (d. 1666), Portrait 
of a woman; 211. Jan van Huchtenburg (Dutch battle-painter; 
(1. 1733), Battle. — *54. Rembrandt van Ryn (d. 1669), Woman 
bathing, dated 1654. 

^Her eyes are cast down, her head inclined. Is she hesitating to 
enter the water in which she is mirrored? .... The charm and value 
of this painting lie in the brillant touch and impasto, the warm and 
forcible colouring, the middle tints, and the admirable modelling\ — 
Vosmaet'y ''Bembrandty Sa Vie et ses (Euv)'es\ 

1061. Egbert van der Poel, View of Delft after the explosion of 
a powder-mill in 1654; 202. Hondecoeter, Poultry; 2i0, Nicholas 
Berchem (Haarlem; 1620-1683), Crossing the ford ; 239. Van der 
Neer, River by moonlight. Teniers the Younger, 154. Music party ; 
158. Boors regaling. 223. Bakhuisen, Dutch shipping; 1060. Wou- 
werman, Vedettes, an early work ; *1074. Dirk Hals (brother and 
pupil of Frans Hals, Haarlem ; d. 1656), Convivial party. W. van 
de Velde, 150. Blowing fresh; 149. Calm. 242. Teniers, Tric-trac 
or backgammon; *53. Cuyp, Landscape with cattle and figures, 
noticeable for the masterly treatment of light and the transparency 
of the shadows; 237. Rembrandt (^i), Portrait; 125. Jacob Huys- 
man (portrait-painter, b. 1656 at Antwerp; settled in London, 
where he became the rival of Sir Peter Lely; d. 1696), Isaac Wal- 
ton ; 38. Rubens, Rape of the Sabine women ; 152. Van der Neer, 
Evening srcne, with tip;nros and cattle by Cuyp, whose name is In- 
scribed on tlic pail. — *0T2. Rembnindt, His own portrait (1040). 
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*If Rembrandt has often chosen to represent himself in more or less 
eccentric eoatumes, he has here preferred to pusv as a man uf quiet and 
dignliied slinpllelty .... The portrait is admirable in design and tone. 
A delicate and warm light shines from above on part of the forehead, 
cheek, and nose, and imparts a golden hue to the shirt collar, while a 
stray beam brings the hand into like prominence. The execution is ex- 
cellent, the effect of light delicate and yigoroas\ — Vosmaer. 

*243. Bembrandt, Portrait of a man, dated 1657. 

^Thifl picture is one of those darkly coloured pieces which Rembrandt 
meant to be strongly lighted. The head alone is in the full light, the 
hands are in the hidf-light only. The most conspicuims colours are vivid 
brown and red. The features, with the grey beard and moustache, 
though beavily painted, are well defined, and look almost as if chiselled 
by the bnuh, while the effect is enhanced by the greenish tint of the 
eolooring. The face, and the dark eyes in particular, are full of ani- 
Biation. The whole work is indeed a marvel o( colouring, expression, and 
poetn^\ — Vomnaer. 

49. Sir Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641), Portrait of liubens; 
51. Buben8 (?), Jewish merchant. 

*1172. Van Dyek, Charles I. mounted on a dun horse and at- 
tended by Sir Thomas Morton. 

This fine specimen of Van Dyck was acquired at the sale of Ihe 
Blenheim Collection in 1884 for 17,500;. It was originally in Somerset 
Honse and was sold by Cromwell for 150{. The great Duke of Marl- 
borough discovered and bought it at Munich. 

679. Ftrd, Bol (pupU of Rembrandt ; d. 1681) , Astronomer 
(1662) ; 60. Anthony van Dyek^ Emperor Theodosius refused ad- 
mission to the Ghurcb of S. Ambrogio at Milan by St. Ambrose 
(eopied, -with slight alterations, from Rubeus's picture at Vienna) ; 
732. A, van der Neer, Canal scene (daylight scenes and canvases of 
80 large a size as this were rarely executed by Van der Neer) ; 190. 

Bembrandt, Jewish Rabbi. — ♦52. Van I)yck, Portrait. 

This portrait is generally said to represent Gevartius, the friend of 
Rabens; and some authorities maintain, with great probability, that it 
was painted by Rubens, and not by Van Dyck. 

194. Rubens, Judgment of Paris. 

Kepetitions on a smaller scale exist in the Louvre and at Dresden. 
The London picture, though possibly not painted entirely by Rubens^ 
own hand, was certainly executed under his guidance and supervision. 

901. Jan Looten (Dutch landscape-painter in the style of Van 

Eveidingen; d. about 1681), Landscape. — *45. Rembrandt, Tlie 

Woman taken in adultery, dated 1644. 

^The colouring of the ^Woman taken in adultery'' is in admirable 
keeping. A subdued light, an indescribable kind of glow, illumines the 
whole work, and pervsMles it with a mysterious harmony. The idea of 
the work is most effectively enhanced by the magic of chiaroscuro .... 
The different lights, the strongest of which is thrown on the yellow robe 
of the woman, on the group on the stairs , and on the gilded altar , are 
united bv means of very Wilful ijhadiug. The whole of the background 
Ib bathed in dark but warm shades\ — Vosmaer. 

1137. Ascribed to /. van Ostade, Portrait of a boy (1630); *66. 
Rubens, Autumnal landscape, with a view of the Chateau de Stein, 
the painter's house, near Malines. Rembrandt, *47. Adoration of 
the Shepherds (1646); 221. Portrait of himself at an advanced a^o. 
167. Rubens, Landscape; 209. Both, liandscapo, the ligurcs 1)> 
Poelenburg; *207. Maas, The idle servant, a mastor^pviic^^ v\^\ftv\. 
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1656; *79L P. de Hooghe (d. 1681; worked at Delft and Haar- 
lem), Dutch courtyard ; *680. Van Dyck, The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, copy of a large altarplece by Rubens at Mallnes ; 685. 
Hobhemaj Landscape. 

In the centre of the floor are five stands. 

No. I. : Holbein, Portrait of Christina, Princess of Denmark, 
lent by the Duke of Norfolk. 

Stani> II. : 1195. Rubens^ Design for a salver; 1221, Adriaan 
de Pape (17th cent.), Dutch interior. 

Stand III.: 1042. Catharine van -ffcmcaacn (16th cent., portrait- 
painter at the Spanish Court), Portrait of a man; 1063. Early 
Flemish or Dutch School^ Portrait ; *658. Ascribed to Martin Schon- 
gauer (Colmar, d. 1488; more probably by Hugo van der Goes), 
Death of the Virgin ; 1036. Unknovm Flemish Master (of Hol- 
bein's period), Portrait of a man; 710. Hugo van der Goes (?), 
Portrait of a monk, a 'vivid and truthful portrait'. — On the back : 
*1 114-1 118. Gonzales Coques (Antwerp, d. 1684), The five senses, 
allegorical and finely executed half-lengths. H Sorgh (Rotterdam, 
pupil of Teniers the Younger; d. 1682), 1056. Man and woman 
drinking; 1055. Card-players. 

Stand IV. bears the following examples of Jan van Eyek (d . 1 440), 
the founder of the early Flemish school. 

*222. Portrait of a man. 

^This is a panel in which minute finish is combined with delicate 
modelling and strong relief, and a brown depth of colour'. — Croiee 
and Cavalcaselle, ^Early Flemish Painters'. 

*186. Jan vanEyck, Portraits of Giovanni Amolfini and Jeanne 
de Chenany, his wife. 

4n no single instance has John van Eyck expressed with more per- 
fection, by the aid of colour, the sense of depth and atmosphere; he 
nowhere blended colours more carefully, nowhere produced more trans- 
parent shadows The finish of the parts is marvellous, and the 

preservation of the picture perfect'. — C. dt C. 

^Without a prolonged examination of this picture, it is impossible 
to form an idea of the art with which it has been executed. One feels 
tempted to think that in this little panel Van Eyck has set himself to 
accumulate all manner of difficulties, or rather of impossibilities, fur the 
mere pleasure of overcoming them. The perspective, both lineal and 
aerial, is so ably treated, and the truthfulness of colouring is so great, 
that all the details, even those reflected in the mirror, seem perspicuous 
and easy \ and instead of the fatigue which the examination of so lal>orious 
and complicated a work might well occasion, we feel nothing save pleasure 
and admiration\ — Reiset, ''Octette des Beaux Arts*, 1878 (p. 7). 

*290. Jan van Eyck, Portrait of a man, dated 1432. 

'The drawing is careful, the painting blended to a fault\ — C. d: C, 

Stand V.: 1080. Master of the Lower Rhenish School, Head of 
St. John the Baptist, with mourning angels ; 1132. Steenioyck (ca. 
1550-1610), Interior; 199. Schalcken, Lesbia weighing jewels 
against her dead sparrow (Catullus, Carmen ill); 192. Don, Por- 
trait of himself. 

*896. Gerard Terburg (De venter, the greatest Dutch painter of 
conversation pieces ; d. 1681), Peace of Munster. 
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t 
^Thifl pfetnre represenis the PlenlpotentiarieR of Philip IV. of Spain 
ud fhe Delegates of the Dutch United Provinces assembled in the Rath- 
hsnfl at HUnater, on the 16th of May, 1648, for the purpose of ratifyin<; 
and eoiiArming by oath the Treaty of Peace between the Spaniards and 
the Dateh, signed on the 30th of January previou8\ (fatalogne). It 
U one of the ma8ter''8 very finest works. 

Boom Zm. QuATTsocBNTO Italian Scuool. The early Flor- 
entine School iB here represented by the poetic creations of Filippo 
Uppi, Botticelli, Filippino Lippl, Pollajnolo, and others. The 
Umbrisn School (Piero della Francesca, Ooxzoli) is not so well 
illuBtrated ; while on the other hand the collection contains many 
good and rare specimens of the early masters of Ferrara. None of 
theie, however, are so important as Mantegna of Padua, and Gio- 
Tanni Bellini of Venice, along with whom may be named tlieir 
emiiient contemporaries, Carlo Crivelli and Bissolo. 

To the left: 907. Carlo Crivelli (d. ca. 1495; Venice), SS. Ca- 
tharine and Mary Magdalene. — 673. Antonello da Messina (said to 
haye imported painting in oil from Flanders into Italy ; d. after 
1493), Salvator Mundi, 1465. 

*The oldest of his pictures which we now possess. It is a solemn 
bat not an elevated mask ; half Flemish, half Italian. The colour is warm 
bat not quite clear, solid in light, brownish, uneven, and showing the 
ground in shade, but without the brightness or pellucid finish of a later 
period''. — Crewe and Cavalccuelle, ^History of Painting in Italy*. 

916. ^otliceUt, Venus and Cupid ; 908. Piero della Francesca 

(Umbrla; ca. 1460), Nativity (injured and retouched); 771. Bono 

di Ferrara (pupil of Pisano of Verona), St. Jerome in the desert; 

911. Bernardino Pinturicchio (d. 1513), Return of Ulysses, or Lu- 

eretia and CoUatinus (fresco from Siena, about 1509); *667. /-Va 

FUippo Uppi (Florence, d. 1496), SS. John the Baptist, Francis, 

Lawrence, CoBmaa, Damianus, Anthony, and Peter the Martyr, 

sitting on a maible bench (painted for Cosimo de' Medici). 

727. PeaeUino (early Florentine school ; d. 1457), Trinith, the 
largest work of this rare master. 

772. Cosimo Tura (Ferrara, 1420-1498), Madonna and Child 
enthroned; 739. Carlo Cny«Wi (early Venetian painter; flourisbed 
about 1480), Annunciation, dated 1486 (the heads are pleasing and 
the motions graceful); 895. Lorenzo Costa (Bologncse School ; 
1460-1635), The Florentine general, Franrcsco Ferrurci; 773. 
Cosimo TurOy St. Jerome in the wilderness ; 910. Ascribed to Sig- 
norOU (more probably by Oenga da Urbino\ Triumph of Chastity, 
a fresco; •666. F)ra FUippo Lippi, Annunciation, painted like 
No. 667. for Cosimo de* Medici and marked with his crest ; 286. 
Francesco Taeconi (Cremona; d. after 1490), Virgin and Child. 
enthroned; 1145. Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506), Samson and De- 
lilah, in grisaille; 698. Piero di Cosimo (pupil and assistant of 
Cosimo Rosselli ; d. ca. 1521), Death of Procris, in a fine landscape. 

18S, Benotto Ootsoli (pupil of Fra Angelico, d. 1498), Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with saints. 

London. 6th Edit. W 
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'The original contract for this picture , dated 23d Oct. 1461 , is still 
preserved; it was published in Florence in 1855. The figure of the Vir- 
gin is in this contract specially directed to be made sindlar in mode, 
form, and ornaments to the Virgin Enthroned, in the picture ovet the 
high altar of San Marco, Florence, by Fra Giovanni (Angelico) da Fie- 
sole, and now in the Academy there". — Catalogue. 

*292. Antonio Pnllajuolo (Florentine painter, sculptor, and 
engraver; d. 1498), Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 

This picture was the altarpiece of the Pucci chapel, in the church 
of San Sebastiano de' Servi at Florence, and according to Vasari is the 
artisfs masterpiece. The lower parts have been retouched. 

807. Crivelli, Madonna and Child enthroned. — •902. Andrea 
Mantegna^ Triumph of Scipio, or the reception of the Phrygian 
mother of the gods (Oybele) among the publicly recognised diyini- 

ties of the Roman state. 

In obedience to the Delphic oracle, the ^worthiest man in Rome'' was 
selected to receive the goddess, and the choice fell upon Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica (B.C. 204). The picture was painted for a Venetian 
nobleman, Francesco Cornara, whose family claimed to be descended from 
the Roman gens Cornelia. It was finished in 1506, a few months before 
the painter^s death, and is ^a tempera% in chiaroscuro. It is not so im- 
portant a work of Mantegna as the series at Hampton Court (p. 306). 

804. Marco Marziale (Venetian painter; flourished ca. 1490- 
1500), Madonna and Child ; 590. Ascribed to Cosimo Tura (prob- 
ably by Marco Zoppo")^ Dead Christ , with John the Baptist and 
Joseph of Arimathsea (lucid in colouring) ; 781 . Ascribed to Polta- 
juolo (probably by an unknown Florentine master), The angel Ra- 
phael accompanies Tobias on his journey into Media. — *726. OiO' 
vanni Bellini (pupil of Mantegna; d. 1516), Christ in Gethsemane. 

This is an early work of the master, painted in 1456, and reveals the 
influence of Mantegna, as is proved by the resemblance to the work of 
that master in the possession of the Earl of Northbrook. 

906. Crivelli^ Madonna in prayer; 181. PeruginOy Madonna and 
Child; 788. Crivelli^ Madonna and saints (large altarpiece in 13 
sections, painted in 1476). — *724. Crivelli^ Madonna and Child 
with SS. Jerome and Sebastian. 

This picture is known, from the swallow introduced, as the ^Madonna 
della rondine\ 4t may be said of the predella, which represents St. Catharine, 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, the Nativity of our Lord, the Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, and St. George and the Dragon, that Crivelll never con- 
centrated so much power on any small composition\ — C. A C. 

758. Ascribed to Piero della Francesca (more probably by Paolo 
lJccello\ Portrait of a lady ; *592. Ascribed to Filippino Uppi, Ad- 
oration of the Magi (more probably a masterpiece of Botticelli^ but 
freely retouched) ; 602. CrivelU, Dead Christ supported by angels ; 
909. Benvenuto da Siena (d. after 1517), Madonna and Child en- 
throned; ""915. Botticelli^ Mars and Venus; 812. Q, Belliniy Death 
of St. Peter Martyr (signature forged) ; 665. Piero della FranceBca^ 
Baptism of Christ; 770. Giovanni Oriolo^ Portrait of Leonello 
d'Este, Marquis of Ferrara (d. 1450). — 776. Pisano of Verona 
(founder of the Veronese school, painter and medallist ; d. 1451), 
SS. Anthony and George, with a vision of the Virgin and Child in 
a glory above. 
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In the frame are inserted cMts of twu of Puiano''8 medals. The one above 
repreaents Leonello d^Eate, Ma patron; the other, the painter himself. 

In the middle of the lOom, on stands : 1077. Ambrogio Bor- 
gognone (arehltect and painter , Milanese school), Christ bearing 
the Gross, Virgin and Child, Agony iuGethsemane, a triptych, one 
of the master's earlier works; 1126. Ascribed to Maniegna, Two al- 
legorical flgnxes of the Seasons, in grisaille ; 112-1. Filippino Lippi, 
Adoration of the Magi. — •1034. Botticelli, The Nativity of the 
SavioiiT, to the left Magi, to the right the Shepherds, in front 

ibepherds embraced by angels. 

The subject is conceived in a manner highly mystical and (Symbolical. 
At the top of the picture is a Greek inscription to the following; effect : 
'Thia ^ctnre I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, in the 
(troubles) of Italy in the half-time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the eleventh of St. John in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in the 
looaiBg of the devil for three years and a half. Afterwards he shull be 
chained aud we shall see him trodden down as in this picturc\ 

736. Bon«i$mori (Verona ; d. 1519), Portrait of a senator, dated 
1487 ; 626. Florentine School (probably Botticelli), Head of a youth ; 
1220. Andrea d'Assisi (Umbrian School ; 15th cent.), Madonna and 
Child. 

Boom XIV. CiNQUECEKTO Italian School. This room contains 
an extensiye collection of the works of the greatest Italian masters, 
partiealarly those of Venice and the school of Lombardy, and 
inelades not a few masterpieces. The nnmber of names re- 
presented serves to give some idea of the many-sided form which 
ait assumed at this period, and it is only by bearing this in mind 
that the merits of individual painters can be properly estimated. 

To the left : 751 . Giovanni Santi (Umbrian painter and poet, 
Raphael's father; d. 1494), Madonna. Ambrogio Borgognone, 779, 
780. Family portraits, painted on two fragments of a silken stan- 
dard, attached to wood ; 298. Marriage of St. Catharine of Alexan- 
dria, to the right St. Catharine of Siena. 285. Francesco Morone 
(early Veronese painter, d. 1529), Madonna and Child. — Fran- 
eetco FSraneia (early school of Bologna, also a goldsmith ; d. 1517), 
M79. Virgin enthroned and St. Anne ; 180. Piet^ (the lunette of 
No. 179> 

Theae two pictures oonstitnted formerly one aitarpiece. The com- 
positton la of a very high order, reminding us of Perugino, by whom 
there ia a Pie tit very similar to this in Florence. 

623. Oirolamo da Treviao (a follower of Raphael ; d. 1544), Ma- 
donna and Child enthroned (mentioned by Vasari as the painter's 
masterpieee) ; *288. Perugino, Madonna adoring the Infant, the 
archangels Michael and Raphael with Tobias ; *629. Lorenzo Costa 
(early school of Ferrara, contemporary of Francia; d. 1535), Ma- 
donna enthroned, dated 1505; *274. A. Mantegna, Virgin and 
Child, with St. John the Baptist and the Magdalene (of the master's 
early period ; eonscientiously minute in execution and of plastic 
distinctness in the outlines). 

*296. A. PoUajuolo (?), Virgin adoring the Infant Christ. 

44 « 
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This painting is executed with great carefalness, but the conception 
uf the forms and proportions is hardly worthy of a master of the first 
rank, such asVerrucchio,to whom some critics assign the work. The utmost 
that we can assert with safety is that it is by a Florentine master. 

282. Lo Spagna (? more probably by Bertucci of Faenza, a cou- 
temporaiy belonging to the Eclectic school) , Madonna and Child 
enthroned, surrounded by angels, a very pleasing group ; 806. Boc- 
caccio Boccaccino (Cremona; d. after 1518), Procession to Calvary; 
*293. Filippino Lippi^ Madonna enthroned, with SS. Jerome and 
Dominic adoring the Infant (below, aprodella); 589. FUippo Lippi^ 
Virgin Mary; 1098. Montayna, Virgin and Child. 

*735. Paoto Morando (^Cavazzola, the most important master in 
Verona before Paolo Veronese ; d. 1522), St. Rochus with the angel, 
an excellent specimen of his work ; *748. Qirolamo dai Libri (Ver- 
ona ; d. 1556), Madonna and Child, with St. Anne, clear in colour 
and harmonious in tone, heralding the style of Paolo Veronese; *18. 
Bernardino Luini (of Milan , pupil of Leonardo da Vinci), Christ 
disputing with the Doctors; Ib^.Altohello AfcZone (Cremona ; 15th 
cent.), Christ and the Disciples on the way to Emmaus ; *734. 
Andrea Solario {}M\dii\'^ d. after 1515), Portrait, a work of much 
power and finish (1505); *728. Qiov. Ant. Beltraffio (pupil of 
Leonardo at Milan; d. 1516), Madonna and Child (an effective, 
though simple and quiet composition, suffused in a cool light); 
27. Raphael Sanzio (d. 1520), Pope Julius IL (copy of the original 
in Florence). — *10. Correygio, Mercury instructing Cupid in the 

presence of Venus, of the master's latest period. 

This picture has passed through the hands of numerous owners, 
chietly of royal blood. It was bought by Charles I. of England with the 
rest of the Duke of Mantua's collection in 1630. From England it. passed 
to Spain, Naples, and then to Vienna, where it was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who sold it to the National Gallery. It has 
sutt'ered considerable damage during its wanderings. 

1024. Giambattista Moroni (portrait-painter at Bergamo, pupil 
of Moretti; d. 1578), Italian ecclesiastic; *15. Correggio ^ Ecce 
Homo; 287. Bartolommeo Veneziano (rare Venetian master, first 
half of 16th cent.), Portrait, dated 1530 (substantial impaste); 218. 
Baldassare Peruzzi (Siena; d. 1537), Adoration of the Magi (por- 
traits of Titian, liaphael, and Michael Angelo); 624. Ascribed to 
Giulio Romano f Infancy of Jupiter. — 651. BronzinOy Venus, Cupid, 

Folly, and Time, an allegory, an unpleasant, cold, and stony work. 
'Bronzino painted a picture of remarkable beauty, which was sent 
into France to King Francis. In this picture was pourtrayed a naked 
Venus together with Cupid, who was kissing her. On the one side were 
Pleasure and Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and on the other Deceit^ 
Jealousy, and other Passions of Love."' — Vasari. 

*103i. Giovanni Girolamo Savoldo (Brescia, about 1480-1548), 

Mary Magdalene going to the Sepulchre (similar picture at Berlin); 

674. Paris Borrfonc (Trcvi so, celebrated for his female portiaits; 

d. 1571), Portrait of a lady of Genoa. — *294. Paolo Veronese, 

Family of Darius at the feet of Alexander the Great. 

4n excellent condition •, perhaps the only existing criterion by which 
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to eftimate the genuine original colouring of Paul Veroneae. It i8 re- 
markable how entirely the genius of the painter precludes criticism un 
the qnaintnesfl of the treatment. Both the incident and the personages 
are, as in a Spanish play, romantically travestied". — Rumohr (118. notes). 

3. Atexihed to Titian VeeeUio, Concert ; *299. Moretto (Alesaan- 
iro BonvieinOj the greatest painter of Brescia; d. about 15G0), For- 
tnit of Ckkant Sdarra Martinengo Cesaresco ; 742. Moroni^ Portrait 
of a lawyer; 1023. Jtforoni, Portrait of an Italian lady ; *1G. Tin- 
torelfo (Jitieopo Robustij Venice; d. 1594), St. George and the Dra- 
gon; 6o7. Bordone^ Daphnls and Chloe; 82. Ascribed to Titianj 
Rape of Ganymede ; 34. Titian, Venus and Adonis (an early copy 
of Uie originalin Madrid); 24. Sebastian del Piombo (Venice, fol- 
lower of Michael Angelo; d. 1547), Portrait of a lady, as St. Agatha. 

•697. Moroni, Portrait of a tailor (*Tagliapanni') ; 2G. Paolo 
Veronese, Consecration of St. Nicholas; 1041. Paolo Veronese("*\ 
St Helena; *625. Moretto, Madonna and Child with saints; 1025. 
Uoreiio, Portrait of an Italian nobleman (1526); 224. Titian, The 
TKbute Money. — *4. Titian, Holy Family, with adoring shepherd. 

^This picture is painted in Titian's early style, and recalls at (tnce 
the schooling of Giorgione and Palma\ — Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ^Titian\ 

*i. Sebastian del Piombo, Raising of Lazarus. 

*The transition from death to life is expressed in Lazanis with won- 
lerfol spirit, and at the same time with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave-clothes, by which his face is thrown into deep shade, vividly 
eidte the idea of the night of the grave, which but just before enveloped 
Um^ the eye looking eagerly from beneath this shade upon Christ his 
Bedeemer, shows us, on the other hand, in the most striking contrast, 
ttte new life in its most intellectual organ. This is also expressed in the 
whole figure, which is actively striving to relieve itself from the bonds 
ii which it was fast bound". — W. 

The picture was painted in 1517-19 in competiticm with Raphael's 
TrtBsflgnration. The figure of Lazarus is quite in the spirit of Alichael 
iigelo. 

20. Sebastian del Piombo, Portraits of the painter with his seal 
Cpiombo*) of office in his hand, and Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, 
pointed after 1531. —♦635. Titian, Madonna and Child, with SS. 

John the Baptist and Catharine. 

'Here we are transported into a scene almost heavenly in the fulness 
of its pathos and loveliness, and there is true solemnity and religious 
grOBdeur in the tender feeling which enlivens a group in keeping, yet in 
contrast, with a landscape of delicious lines, whose enamelled greys so 
ioHeateif harmonlxe with the rich blues, yellows, and crimsons of the 
dresses in the figures\ — C. A C. 

•1022. Moroni, Nobleman ; *297. II Romanino (Qirolamo Ro- 
manl, Brescia, a riyal of Moretto; d. 1560), Nativity; 750. Viitore 
Garpa«eio (Venice, contemporaryofGloy. Bellini; d. after 1522), Ma- 
donna and Child, with the Doge Gloyannl Mocenigo in adoration ; 234. 
StkoolofQiov, Bellini, Warrior adoring the Infant Christ (rightly as- 
ilgnedhyMr. Crowe to Catena) ; 695. Andrea Prcvifaii (Bergamo, pu- 
pil of Bellini ; d. 1528), Madonna and Child. Cima da Conegliano 
fVenice, contemporary of Bellini, abont 1500), 300. Same sabjcct; 
ol6.Chri8tappearingto St, Thomas(frecly restored). 803. Marco Mar- 
tiale. The Circumcision; *280. Qiov. Bellini, Madoivwa ^w\ ^VW 
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♦1075. PeruginOj Virgin and Child, a work of great depth of 
feeling ; 802. Bart. Moniagna (Venetian school ; d. 15233, Madonna 
and Child; 599. Ba8aiti(;i)j Infant Christ asleep in the lap of the 
Virgin, with a pleasing landscape in the background (a good work 
of the school of Giov. Bellini). 

In the middle of the room , on Stand I. : *1093. Leonardo da 
Vinci J Madonna and Child, with John the Baptist and an angel, an 
altered replica of *La Vierge aux Rochers' in the Louvre, bought 
from the Earl of Suffolk in 1881 for 9000i. (perhaps a copy by a 
pupil). 

Most of the pictures on the other stands in this room were 
acquired at the sale of the celebrated collection of the Duke of 
Hamilton in 1882. 

Stand II. : 1160. Venetian School of the 1 5th cent.. Adoration 
of the Magi ; 1033. Botticelli, Adoration of the Magi, retouched ; 
1124. Filippino Lippi, Adoration of the Magi. 

Stand III. : *1171. Raphael, Madonna degli Ansidei, bought 

from the Duke of Marlborough in 1884 for 70,000i., the largest 

sum ever known to be given for a picture. 

This Holy Family was painted by Raphael, probably about 1505, for 
the chapel of the Ansidei family in the Servite church at Perugia. In 
1764 it was purchased by Lord Robert Spencer, brother of the third Duke 
of Blarlborough. The two figures flanking the Virgin are those of John 
the Baptist and St. ^Nicholas of Bari, the latter represented in his epis- 
copal robes. The small round loaves at his feet refer to his rescue of 
the town of Hyra from famine. In the background is a view of the 
Tuscan hills. From the canopy hangs a rosary, recalling a similar orna- 
ment in Hantegna's Holy Family in the Louvre.. 

Stand IV. : **213. Raphael, Vision of a knight (a youthful 

work, as fine in its execution as it is tender in its conception). 

This little gem reveals the influence of Raphael's early master Ti- 
moteo Viti, without a trace of the later manner learned from Perugino. 
The original •Cartoon hangs close by. 

'Two allegorical female figures, representing respectively the noble 
ambitions and the joys of life, appear to a young knight lying asleep 
beneath a laurel, and offer him his choice of glory or plea8ure\ — Pasiavant. 

*269. After Oiorgione, Knight in armour. 

A slightly altered and admirable repetition of the knight in Giorgione's 
altarpiece at Castelfranco. 

*744. Raphael, Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John (the 
'Aldobrandini' or 'Garvagh Madonna'). 

'The whole has a delicate, harmonious effect. The flesh, which is 
yellowish in the lights, and lightish brown in the shadows, agrees ex- 
tremely well with the pale broken rose-colour of the under garment, an^ 
the delicate bluish grey of the upper garment of the Virgin. In the 
seams and glories gold is used, though very delicately. The execation \ 
is particularly careful, and it is in an excellent state of pre8ervation\ — V- ^, 

*168. Raphael, St. Catharine of Alexandria. :. 

4n form and feeling no picture of the master approaches nearer to it p 
than the Entombment in the Borghese Palace, which is inscribed 1007.'— *• I 

*23. Correggio, 'La Madonna della Cesta', or *La Vierge »« j^ 
Panier'. b- 

J 120. Cimn da Conegliano, St. Jerome in the wilderness. 
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Stand V.: •281. Marco Basaiti (Venetian School; ca. 1520), 
St. Jerome reading; 1196. Tuscan School (15th cent), Amor and 
Gaititae; 1152. MaHino Piazza (Lombard School; 16th cent.), 
John the Baptis; 1166. AnL da Messina, CrnciflKion ; 1149. Marco 
SOggionno (Milanese School, pupil of Leon da Vinci; d. 1549), 
Hadonna and Child. 

STAim VL : 275. School of Botticelli, Madonna and Child, a 
dienlar pietare in a fine old frame. 

BoomXY. Sblbot Cabinet. This room contains cabinet pictures 
\f Bellini and Morando, and masterpieces by Titian and Michael 
Angelo. 

To the left: 1213. Oiovanni Bellini, Portrait; 1203. Giovanni 
Busi (Venetian School), Madonna; 1218, 1219. Francesco Ubertini, 
History of Joseph. — *270. Titian, Christ and Mary Magdalene 

ifter the Resurrection (^Noli me tangere'). 

A jrouthful work of the master. The slendemess of the figures, which 
•re coneeiTed in a dignified but somewhat mundane spirit, and the style 
of the landscape reveal the influence of Giorgione. 

1130. Asoribed to Tintoretto, Christ washing the feet of his 

diieipleB. •— *35. Titian, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

*This ia one of the pictures which once seen can never be forgotten 
.... Bieh harmonv of drapery tints and soft modelling, depth of shade 
nd warm flesh all combine to produce a highly coloured glow ; yet in 
fte midbit of thia glow the form of Ariadne seems incomparably fair. 
Vatore waa nerer reproduced more kindly or with greater exuberance 
than it ia in erery part of this picture. What splendour in the contrasts 
•f eolonr, what wealth and diversity of scale in air and vegetation *, how 
iaflnite ia the space — how varied yet mellow the gradations of light 
tnd shade V — C. A C. 

*711. Paolo Morando (Verona; d. 1522), Madonna and Child, 
irlth John the Baptist and an angel, tender in conception and 
radiant in colour. 

277. Bassano, The Good Samaritan ; 1035. Franciabigio (Flo- 
lentine, follower of Andrea del Sarto; d. 1524), Portrait of a 
Knight of Malta; 694. Catena (Treviso, d. 1531 at Venice; a fol- 
lower of GioYanni Bellini), St. Jerome in his study ; 638. Fran- 
cesco Francia, Madonna and Child; i202. Bonifazio Veronese (d. 
1540), Madonna; 809. Ascribed to Michael Angelo (formerly as- 
eiihed to Ghirlandajo, and probably by Granacci'), Madonna and 
Infant Christ; 671. Garofalo, Madonna enthroned; *923. Andrea 
da Solario (d. after 1515), Portrait of a Venetian senator (recalling 
Antonello da Messina). 

790. Michael Angelo, Entombment (unflnisbed and youthful 
work, Tory primitiye in colouring). — *690. Andrea del Sarto (the 
greatest Florentine colourist ; d. 1531), Portrait (a masterpiece of 

ehiuoscnro). — *189. O. Bellini, The Doge Leonardo Loredano. 

^Thii remarkable portrait is a singular instance of the skill with 
which BeUini eoold seize and embellish nature, reproduce the flexibility 
of flesh in a soft and fused golden tone , and venture at the same time 
Into erery line of detail*. — C. A G. 

^36. TiUan (? freely repainted, probably by Palma VeccWo^^ 
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Portrait of Ariosto (?) ; *808. Belliniy St. Peter Martyr (with very 
delicate gradations in tlie flesh tones). Melozzo da Forli (Umbrian 
school, influenced by Piero della Francesca; d. 1494), 766. Music; 
755. Rhetoric (three similar representations at Windsor Castle and 
at Berlin). 

638. Francia (^Francesco Raibolini, Bologna; d. 1517), Virgin 
and Child. — We now reach the — 

Central Octagon, chiefly containing works by second-rate 
painters of North Italy and Umbria. 

To the left : 769. Fra Camovale (Umbrian school, about 14801 

St. Michael and the serpent; 1134. Liberate (Verona; d. 1536), 

Madonna and Child ; 639. Ascribed to Francesco Mantegna (son and 

pupil of Andrea, b. about 1470), Christ and Mary Magdalene in 

the Garden; 729. Ascribed to Bramantino, Adoration of the Magi; 

912-914. Pinturicchio (? School of Signorelli), Illustrations of the 

story of Griselda. 

Slight in execution, but fresh in conception and skilfully composed. 
The story of Griselda is the last in Boccaccio''s Decameron. 

768. Antonio Vivarini (Murano, about 1450), SS. Peter and 
Jerome ; *648. Lorenzo di Credi (Florence, pupil of Verrocchio at 
the same time as Leonardo da Vinci; d. 1537), Virgin adoring the 
Infant (in his best style); 778. Ascribed to Pellegrino da San 
Daniele (Friuli, pupil of Bellini ; about 1540), Madonna and Child 
(repainted); *593. L. di Credi, Virgin and Child; 1135, 1136. 
Veronese School (loth cent.), Legend of Trajan and the widow ; 1 102. 
Pietro Longhi (Venetian genre-painter; d. 1762), Andrea Tron, 
procurator of the church of St. Mark ; 1092. Bernardino Cotignola 
(Upper Italian school, ca. 1500), St. Sebastian, with a landscape 
in the Flemish style; 632, 633. Oirolamo daSantacroce(Yeneti&n 
school, about 1530), Saints; 693. Pinturicchio, St. Catharine of 
Alexandria; *671. Caro/aio, Madonna and Child enthroned, sur- 
rounded by saints (altarpiece, wanting in the charming colouring 
of his cabinet-paintings) ; 702. Vingegno (^Andrea di Luigi, Um- 
brian school; 15th cent.). Madonna; *1144. Oiov. Bazzi, surnamed 
Sodoma (Siena, pupil of Leon, da Vinci ; d. 1549), Madonna and 
Child, with St. Catharine of Siena, St. Peter, and a kneeling monk. 

Stand I.: 1214. Michele dd Verona , Coriolanus meeting 
Volumnia and Veturia. > 

Stanj) II. : 1107. Niccolh da Foligno, Crucifixion, a triptych. 
1127. North Italian School, Last Supper. 

In the centre of the Octagon is a piece of sculpture by Gibson^ 
representing Hylas and the nymphs. 

Boom XVI. contains masterpieces of various Italian schools of 
the later Renaissance, including several large altarpleces. 

To the left: 596. Palmezzano (pupil of Melozzo; d. after 
1537), Entombment, painted under the influence of Giov. Bel- 
lini; *1047. Lorenzo Lotto (Treviso; d. ca. 1556), Family group; 
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Iffnrrfrn- (Fenui) d. 1630), Holy Funllf. 'Ilia ErcoU 
JI'A «Mlo (Femr*; d. Ifi31}, H«dona& enthroned with 
Jtkft tt« Bqptlst uid Bt WtlUuu; the thnue Is tdorned vlth 
~ I ff Ad*m *nd E*e (■ mtateiplece)'. 1105. 
ttollB pMthonotu? OlnUino; 641. Mattolino, 
iDln«ddtei7; 649. Aieilbed to Pontormo, Portiail of 
KfeWv iA.th» itfla of BnaUno; 699. Laila, Agoitlao md NlccolA 
WU Tom (lU6)t IISB. aignontU (Dmbrlui mutar; d. 1523), 
4a«Htl0p oCllwBolr OUld (lehool-plece?); 1143. Ghiriandajo 
nnonMe, InUitOz of B«phul; d. iKl), PioceiiloB to Cmlvary; 
IN, OrfoiaMftrMitn). Sa. SebutUn Sock, >nd DetDetrias, an 
' aof GwMUo ud Douo. — 1126. BoUiMili, ABsnmptioB of 

He Virgin, knceliae 

'VU^^ qilbportniliaf a ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

lolliiselli. 

700. I^nini (d. r.n. 157!)), Halj Family, with Hsiy Hsgdalene, 
Fops Gregory, and St. Psiil (dated 1543); *81. Garofalo, Vision 
of St. ADgnetine. 

BoodlXTIL Eari.t Itiman School. The Floioutiue pIctiireB 
of the 14th century collected here sre slmoBt dl of hiBlortcal 
InteMBt only. Neither Uiotto, the chief fonnder of Italian painting, 
nai his immedUte pupilri are repmented by authenticated worki, 
but there are seversl flnp works of the 15th century. 

To thB left: 56ft. BekoU Of Oiotlo {early Florentine), Cot- 
tmaUoa of the Virgin ; 'l>^. Fra Angdieo (d. 1455), Ghriat with 
the baniuir at the Res u million, surrounded hy a aroTd of sainta, 
maityra, and Doiniiii^'ans, 'to be*utifol', laya Vaaari, 'that they 
appear to be truly lieiiigii iif Faradiie'; 1138. Andna da Caitagno 
I^Florenee: i\.iUiT), UruuiGslon; 582. FraAngeiito (achool-pieco), 
Adoratioii of tho Ma^i ; ^91. £«ioua Qos%eli, Kape of Helen ; 567. 
Bigna di Btianaventara {Tnacan Bohoot; ca. 13lO), CruciSxion ; 
276. Aflcribed to GioUo, HMd* of Apaatles; 701. Jmiui of Padua 
(aehool of Giotto; d. i-iW), Coronation of the Virgin, dated 1367 
(o[ cheerrul, soft, and well-blended colouring). 

*&S6. Iiuccio iU Buoniiuetna (fonnder of the school of Sleua ; 
d. about 1339), Madonna and Child with astnu and angeie. 

'A genuine piclarc, wbish tUnitrata* faoir well the muter could 
iliift Bytantine foriux wHii lender taellDg'. 

D89-57H, Andrra Orcipna (FlotentlnB aohool, maalerofFra 
Angeltco; d. 1376), Coionatton of the Virgin amid choire of 
angela, with nine Bn>all plctniea forming part of the aame altar- 
piece (from tiie ohurcli of 3inPietr(iMi.ggior6lnF\oteTiw, WiVotA- 
piece); ii03. fioremo di Lonnto (pntbllMi ati^a<A-\f\ta€i^Vtifi.'i'\'Xi- 
,ad fmlnes(!aoidcolo„niigl; 2i8. School of U-ppo Lippi,Nm<.vv 
•fSi. Beniar.Ii 08G. I'ttjiil of Fior. di Lorenxo, VLtAiaam. enftvTOw%i, 
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with saints ; 249. Lorento San Severino (Umbrian sehool, second 
half of 16th cent.), Marriage of St. Catharine; ♦583. Paolo UeceUc 
(Florence; d. 1479), Cavalry engagement, one of the earliest 
Florentine representations of a secular subject; 284. Bartolommeo 
Vivarini , Virgin and Child ; 1 104. Paolo Manni, Annunciation. 

Stand I.: 1147. Ambrogio Lorenzetti (Siena; d. ca. 1348), 
Heads of four female saints (a fragment of a fresco); 1107. Niccold 
da FolignOy Altarpiece i^ith scenes from the Passion. 

Stand II.: 1155. Matteo di Oiovannl (Siena; d. 1475), 
Assumption. 

Boom XVHI. Spanish School. This room contains a few good 
works by Velazquez and Murillo. 

To the left: *745. Diego Velazquez (d. 1660), Philip IV.; 
230. Zurbaran (d. 1662), Franciscan monk; *1148. Velazquez, 
Scourging of Christ; *13. Bartolome Esteban Murillo (influenced 
by Velazquez and Van Dyck ; d. 1682), Holy Family ; ♦232. Velaz- 
quezj Adoration of the Shepherds (early work, under the influence 
of Spagnoletto); *1129. Velazquez^ Philip IV. (bought at the Ha- 
milton sale for 6300^.) ; *197. Velazquez, Philip IV. hunting the 
wild boar; *176. Murillo, St. John and the Lamb; *74. Murillo, 
Spanish peasant boy; 1122. Theotocopuli (d. 1625), sumamed // 
Oreco, Portrait of a cardinal. 
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Floral Hall. Covent Garden Market. St. Paul's. Qarriek CUib. 

On the S. side of Lincoln's Inn Fields rises the Boyal College 
of Surgeone (PI. R, 31; J^, designed by Sir Charles Barry, and 
erected in 18B5. It contains an admirable museum. Visitors are 
admitted , through the personal introduction or written order of a 
member, on Mon., Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 12 to 4 in winter, 
and from 12 to 5 in summer. The Museum is closed during the 
month of September. Application for orders of admission , which 
are not transferable, may be made to the secretary. 

The nucleus of the museum consists of a collection of 10,000 
anatomical preparations formed by John Hunter (d. 1793), which 
was purchased by Goyernment after his death and presented to the 
College. It is divided into two chief departments, viz. the Physio- 
logical SerieSy containing specimens of animal organs and forma- 
tions in a normal state, and the Pathological Series^ containing 
similar specimens in an abnormal or diseased condition. There are 
now in all about 23,000 specimens. A Synopsis of the Contentt 
is sold at the Museum, price 6c2. Extended catalogues of the dif- 
ferent departments are also distributed throughout the Museum foi 
the use of visitors. 

In the centre of the Wkstern Museum, the room we first enter, is hong 
the skeleton of a (Greenland whale ; a marble statue of Hunter by Weekea, 
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erected In 1864, etendfl in the middle of the floor at the S. end of tbe 
luJU. Tha Wall Caaes on the right aide contain Egyptian and other 
Bumniefl, an admirable and extensive collection of the skulls of the 
different nations of the earth, deformed skeletons , abnormal bone forma- 
Umu, and the like. The Floor Cabinets on the right contain anatomical 
preparations illnstrating normal human anatomy, and also additional 
■peelmens of diseased and injured bones, including some skulls and bones 
l^nred by gnn-shot wonnds in the Crimean war. The first five Flour 
Ckbinets on the lejt contain a collection illustrating the zoology of the 
lirertebrates, such as eoophytes, shell-fish, crabs, and beetles. In the 
dxth cabinet are casts of the interior of crania. The Wall Cases on this 
iMe hold TCgetahle fossils, human crania, and human skeletons. In the 
Mse at the upper end of the room is the skeleton of the Irish giant 
^me or 0*Bryan, 7ft. Tin. high; adjoining it, under a glass-shade, is that 
01 the Sicilian dwarf, Caroline Crachami, who died at the age of 10 years, 
90ln. In height. Under the same shade are placed wax models of her 
arm and foot, and beside it is a plaster cast of her face. 

The MiDDLB Museum forms ttie palseontological section , where the 
titediluvian skeletons in the centre are the most interesting objects. 
Bteleton of a gigantic stag (erroneously called the IiHsh Elk)^ dug up from 
a bed of shell-marl beneath a peat-bog at Limerick ; giant armadilloes 
from Buenos Ayres; giant sloth (mylodon), also from Buenos Ayres; a 
east of the JHnot^i$ giganteus, an extinct wingless bird of New Zealand ; 
tte huge megatherium, with the missing parts supplied. In the Wall 
Cases is a number of smaller skeletons and fossils. The Floor Cabinet 
eoatalns in one of its trays specimens of the hair and skin of the great 
otinct elephant or mammoth, of which there are some fossil remains 
in one of the cases. 

The Eabtskh Museum contains the osteological series. In the centre 
are the skeletons of the large mammalia: whales (including a sperm- 
whale or cachalot, 60 ft. long), hippopotamus, giraffe, rhinoceros, clc- 
fhant, etc. The elephant, Chunee, was exhibited for many years in Eng- 
land, but becoming unmanageable had at last to be shot. The poor animal 
ild not succumb till more than 100 bullets had been fired into its body. The 
skeleton numbered 4506 A. is that of the first tiger shot by the Prince of 
Wiles in India in 1876. The skeleton of 'Orlando', a Derby winner, and 
that of a favourite deerhound of Sir Edwin Landseer, are also exhibited 
kere. The Cases round the room contain smaller skeletons. 

Bound each of the rooms run two galleries, in which are kept numer- 
ous preparations in spirit, etc., including the diseased intestines of 
Vapoleon I. The galleries of the Western Museum are reached by a 
•turcase at the S. end of the room, those of the Eastern by a staircase at 
Ike B. end of the room. The galleries of the Middle Room are entered 
firom those of either of the others. A room , entered from the staircase 
of the Eastern Museum, contains a collection of surgical instruments. 

The Mnseiim is conspicaous foi its admirable organisation and 
nrengenient. The College also possesses a library of abont 35,000 
Tolnmes. 

At No. 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side, opposite the College 
of Surgeons, is the Boane Mngenm (Pl. R, 31 ; If), founded by Sir 
JbftniSoane(d.l837), architect ofthe Bank of England. During April, 
l£ay, June, July, and August this interesting collection is open to the 
pnhlie on Tnes., Wed., Thurs., and Sat., from 11 to 5 ; in February 
and March on Tnes. and Thurs. only. Strangers are also admitted 
at other times hy tickets obtained from the curator, Mr. Wild. The 
eoUeetlon, whieh is exceedingly diversified in character, occupies 
24 rooms, some of which are yery small , and is most ingeniously 
arranged, every comer being turned to account. Amon^tK^ QiK^\\\A\\\&^ 
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many of which offer little attraction, are a few good pictures and a 
number of curiosities of historical or personal interest. A General 
Description of the contents, price Gd., may be had at the Museum. 

The Dining Room and Library, which the visitor first enters, are 
decorated in the Pompeian style, and contain a large cork -model, 
showing the state of tlie excavations at Pompeii as they were in 1820. 
Above it are a number of plaster models of ancient temples restored. 
The ceiling paintings are by Howard^ and the principal subjects are 
Phoebus in his car. Pandora among the gods, Epimetheus receiving 
Pandora, and the Opening of Pandora's vase. On the walls are Reynoldi' 
Snake in the grass , a replica of the picture at the National Gallery, and 
a portrait of Sir John Soane , by Lawrence. The Greek painted fictile 
vase at the S. end of the room, 2 ft. 8 in. high, and the vase and chopine 
on the E. side, all deserve notice. 

We now pass through two diminutive rooms into a Hall contain- 
ing numerous columns and statues. To the right is the Picture Gal- 
LKKY. a room measuring 13ft. Sin. in length, 12ft. 4 in breadth, and 
19 ft. C in. in height, which , by dint of ingenious arrangement, can ac- 
commodate as many pictures as a gallery of the same height, 45 ft. long 
and 20 ft. broad. The walls are covered with movable shutters , hung 
with pictures on both sides. Among these are: Hogarth^ The Election, 
a series of four pictures ; Canaletto ^ ^Port of Venice, The Rialto at 
Venice, and The Piazza of St. Mark^ Study of a head from one of Ra- 
phael's large cartoons, perhaps by Qiulio Romano; Calcotty Passage Point, 
a landscape. — When the last shutter of the S. wall is opened we see 
below us a kind of small chapel with an altar and stained-glass windows, 
and on a beam above it a copy of a nymph by Westmacott. 

From the hall with the columns we descend into a kind of crypt, 
containing the tombstone of Lady Soane. Here we thread our way to the 
left through numerous statues, both originals and casts, and relics of 
ancient art, to the Sepulchral Chamber, illumined by a yellow light from 
above, which contains the most curious object in the whole collection. 
This is an Egyptian sarcophagus, found in 1817 by Belzoni in a tomb in 
the valley of Beiban el Maluk, near the ancient Thebes, and consisting 
of a piece of alabaster or arragonite, 9 ft. 4 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 8 in. deep at the head, covered both internally and externally 
with hieroglyphics and figures. A light placed in the sarcophagus shines 
through the alabaster, which is 2V2 inches in thickness. The hieroglyphics 
are interpreted as referring to Sethos I., father of Ramses the Great. On 
the E. side of thi.s, the lower part of the Museum, is the Monument Court, 
with an ^architectural pasticcio', showing various styles, in the centre. 

The above-mentioned chapel, which is known as the Monk's Parloir, 
contains objects of mediaeval and Renaissance art and some Peruvian 
anti<tuities. The Ovatory^ in its K.E. corner, contains a fine Flemish 
wood-carving of the Crucifixion. The remaining rooms on the ground-iloor 
(to which we now re-ascend) are filled with statuary, architectural frag- 
ments, models, and ))ronzcs, among which some fine Roman portrait-busts 
may be noticed. Tn the Breakfast Room are some choice illuminated 
MSS., including the ''Conversion of St. Paul by Giulio Clovio after Ra- 
phael, and Stoning of St. Stephen after Giulio Romano, with fine orna- 
mentation. Also a pistol which once belonged to Peter the Great. 

The first floor contains, among numerous other articles, the celebrated 
series of pictures of the Rake's Progress, by Hogarth (8 in number), and 
a carved ivory and gilt table and some chairs from the palace of Tippoo 
Sahib at Seringapatam. Opposite the windows is a colleetion of exquis- 
itely delicate miniature paintings on silk, by Labelle. In the second room, 
at the window, is a small but choice collection of antique gems, chiefly 
from Tarentum. It also contains a landscape by /. vanRup»dael\ a *Sea- 
piece by Tui'ner, representing Adm. Tromp's barge entering the Tezel ; the 
Cave of Despair, by Eaxtlake\ and various architectural designa by Sir 
John Soane. In the glass-cases in the middle of the room are ex- 
bihited the first three folio editions of Shakspeare, an original MS. of 
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Tm8o''s ^GemMlemme Liberata'*, and two skctuh-books of Sir Joshua 
Beyaolda. On iko second floor are exhibited cork -models of ancient 
templea, architectural drawings in water-colours, and a few pictures. 

The mnsenm also contains a collection of yaluable old books 
and MSS., most of wMcli are only shown to visitors by special 
pennifision of the Curator. The most interesting of them are, 
howeyer, those exhibited on the first floor (sec above). 

The noral Hall in Bow Street, adjoining the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, a Crystal Palace in miniature, will scarcely 
repay a visit. It is sometimes used for concerts , in connection 
with the Covent Garden Theatre (p. 39J. Nearly opposite is the 
J\rcti7 Bow Street Police Court^ the most important of the 15 metro- 
politan police courts of London. At the corner of How Street and Rus- 
sell Street was Will's Coffee House, the resort of Dryden and other 
literary men of the 17-18th centuries. In the vicinity, between 
Catherine Street and Drury Lane, is Drury Lane Theatre (p. 39). 

Covent Oarden Market (PI. K, 31 ; //), the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, is the principal vegetable, fruit, and flower market 
in London, and presents an exceedingly picturesque and lively 
Boene. The best time to see the vegetable market is about o'clock 
on the mornings of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, the mar- 
ket-days feomp. p. 22). The show of fruit and flowers is one of the 
finest in the world, presenting a gorgeous array of colours and 
dlffaBing a delicious fragrance; it is seen to full advantage from 8 
to 10 a.m. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden is full of historic mem- 
ories. The name reminds us of the Convent (t'arden belonging 
to the monks of Westminster, which in lialph Agas's Map of Lon- 
don (1560) is shown walled around, and extending from the Strand 
to the present Long Acre, then in the open country. The Bedford 
bmily received these lauds (seven acres, of the yearly value of 
U. 6». 8d.) as a gift from the Crown in 1552. The square was 
plumed by Inigo Jones; and vegetables used to be sold here, thus 
perpetuating the associations of the ancient garden. In 1831 the 
Duke of Bedford erected the present market buildings, which have 
recently been much improved. The neighbouring streets, Russell, 
Bedford, and Tavistock, commemorate the family names of the 
lords of the soil. In the Covent Garden Piazzas, now nearly all 
cleared away, the families of Lord Crowe, Bishop Berkeley, Lord 
Hollig, Earl of Oxford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished persons used to 
reside. In this square was the old ^Bedford Coffee-house', fre- 
quented by Garrlck, Foote, and Hogarth, where the Beef-Steak 
Club was held; and here was the not over savoury 'Old Hummums 
Hotel*. Here also was 'Evans's' (so named from a former proprie- 
tor), a house once the abode of Sir Kenelm Digby, and long noted 
as a place for suppers and evening entertainments. It is now oc- 
eupied by the New Club (p. 72). 
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The ueighbouring church of St. Paul, a plain building eTeoted 
by Jnigo Jones at the beginning of the 17th cent., contains nothing 
of interest. In the churchyard are buried Samuel BuUer (d. 1680), 
the author of 'Hudibras'; Sir Peter Lely (^VandervaeSy d. 1680), 
the painter; W, Wycherley (d. 1715), the dramatist; QrirUing 
Gibbons (d. 1721), the carver in wood; T. A. Ame (d. 177^ the 
composer; John Wolcot (Peter Pindar; d. 1819), the author; and 
Kynasionj the actor. 

Between Co vent Garden and the Strand Is old Maiden Lane^ 
where Andrew Marvel , the poet, and Turner, the painter once 
resided, and where Yoltaire lodged for some time. 

The Garrick Club, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Goyent Garden, 
founded in 1831, possesses an important andyaluable collection of 
portraits of celebrated English actors , shown on Wednesdays only, 
to visitors accompanied by a member. 

16. WhitehaU. 

United Service Museum. The Horse Ouards. The Oovernment Offices. 

The broad street leading from Trafalgar Square , opposite the 
National Gallery, to the S., towards Westminster, is called Whitehall 
(PI. R, 26; /V), after the famous royal palace of that name for- 
merly situated here, of which the banqueting hall only now remains. 

At the beginning of the 13th cent., the Chief Justiciary, Hubert 
de Burgh, who resided here, presented his house with its contents 
to the Dominican monks of Holborn, who afterwards sold it to 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York. Thenceforward it was the Lon- 
don residence of the Archbishops of York, and was long known 
as Y'ork House or York Palace. On the downfall of Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York, and favourite of Henry VIII., York House became 
crown property, and received the name of Whitehall : — 

'Sir, you 
Must no more call it Tork-place, that is past; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title^s lost; 
'Tis now the king's, and caird — Whitehair. 

Hen. nil. iv. 6. 

The palace was greatly enlarged and beautified by its new 
owner, Henry YIII., and with its precincts became of such extent 
as to reach from Scotland Yard to near Bridge Street, and Arom the 
Thames far into St. James's Park, passing over what was then the 
narrow street of Whitehall, which it spanned by means of a beau- 
tiful gateway designed by Holbein. 

The banqueting hall of old York House, built in the Tudor 
style, having been burned down in 1615, James I. conoelYed the idea 
of erecting on its site a magnificent royal residence, designed by 
Inigo Jones. The building was begun, but, at the time of the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the Banqueting Hall only had been 
completed. In 1 691 part of the old palace was burned to the gioond, 
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and the zemaiuder iu 1697; bo that nothing louiaincd of Whitehall, 
except the new hall, which is still standing (on the E. side of 
Whitehall). This fine hall, one of the most splendid specimens ot 
the Palladian style of architectnie, is' 111ft. long, ob^j^it. wide, 
and 65 V2 ft- high. The ceiling is embellished with pictures hy 
Rvben»^ on canYas, painted abroad, at a cost of 3000^., and sent 
to England. They are in nine sections, and represent the Apo- 
theosis of James I. in the centre, with allegorical representations 
of peace, plenty, etc., and scenes from the life of Charles I., the 
uttst's patron. Van Dyck was to have executed for the sides a 
series of mural paintings, representing the history and ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter, but the scheme was never carried out. 
Qeorge I. conyerted the banqueting-house into a Royal Chapel^ and 
18 such it is still used. In Ihe lobby may be seen a large sheet 
ihowing the design by Inigo Jones of the entire palace as pro- 
jected. On Maundy Thursday the Queen's ^eleemosynary bounty' 
is distributed here according to ancient custom. The public are 
admitted on application to the keeper. In Whitehall Gardens, at 
the hack of Whitehall, stands a bronze statue of James 11. , by 
GrifiUng Qibhona, erected in 1686. 

The reminiscences of the tragic episodes of English history 
transacted at Whitehall are much more Interesting than the place 
Itself. It was here that Cardinal Wolsey, the haughty, splondour- 
loring Archbishop of York, gave his costly entertainments, and 
here he was disgraced. Here, too, Henry VIII. became enamoured 
of the unhappy Anne Boleyn, at a ball given iu honour of the fickle 
and Toluptuous monarch; and here he died in 1547. Holbein, the 
famous painter, occupied rooms iu the palace at that period. It 
was from Whitehall that Elizabeth was carried as a prisoner to the 
Tower , and to Whitehall she returned in triumph as Queen of 
England. From an opening made iu the wall between the upper 
and lower central windows of the Banqueting Hall (Chapel Royal), 
Charles I. was led out to the scaffold erected in the street close by. 
A little later the Protector Oliver Cromwell took up his residence 
herevdth his secretary, John Milton, and here he died on 3rd Sept. , 
1658. Here Charles II. , restored, held a profligate court, one of 
the darkest blots on the fame of England , and here he died in 
1685. After the destruction of Whitehall Palace by fire in 1697, 
St. James's Palace became the royal residence. 

In Whitehall Yard, a little to the N., is the Boyal United 
Serriea Xnieimiy which was founded in 1830 and contains an 
interesting collection of objects connected with the military and 
nsTal professions, and a library. The institution numbers 4600 
members, each of whom pays an entrance fee of il. and a yearly 
sabseription of the same amount or a life-subscription of 10 ^ Ad- 
mission , by order from a member, dally, except Sundays and 
Fridays, 11-5 in summer, 11-4 in winter. Soldiers, b&Uoi^^ ^\v^ 
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policemen in uniform are admitted without orders. — The Audi- 
toriunij or Lecture Theatre, has seats for about 500 persons. 

The vestibule contains weapons and martial equipments from America, 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, etc. We then enter the European Armoury, 
containing specimens of the armour and weapons of the different Euro- 
pean nations. In the glass-cases by the windows are the swords of Crom- 
well and General Wolfe, a dirk which belonged to Nelson, and other 
objects interesting from their historical association. The next room is 
the Asiatic Annouvy^ with Indian guns and armour, etc. — The following 
three rooms are devoted to the Naval Collection^ including models of dif- 
ferent kinds of vessels, ships'* gear, marine machinery, and the like. In 
the iirst room is an ingenious little model of a sliip , executed by a 
French prisoner-of-war, hung up (under glass) on one of the pillars. The 
second naval room contains relics of Franklin^s expedition to the N. pole, 
and others of the Royal (George , sunk at Spithead in 1782. The case in 
the centre contains personal relics of Drake, Nelson, Captain Cook, and 
other famous seamen. In the centre of the adjoining room, under glass, is 
a large model of the sea-fight of Trafalgar. — In a room immediately to 
the right of the entrance are models of ordnance and specimens of shot 
and shells , while an apartment beyond this contains a collection of 
model steam-engines. 

The principal room of the First Floor contains military models of 
various kinds: siege-operations with trenches, lines, batteries, approaches, 
and walls in which a breach has been effected; fortifications, pioneer 
instruments, etc. The other rooms contain uniforms and equipments of 
soldiers of different coimtries , fire-arms and portions of fire-arms at dif- 
ferent stages of their manufacture, and (in cases) various objects of 
personal interest, such as the pistols of Sir Ralph Abercromby, Bolivar, 
and Tippoo Sahib, relics of Sir John Moore, etc. 

yhe Second Floor contains a large "^Model of the battle of Waterloo, 
by Captain Siborne^ in which 190,0(X) figures are represented, giving one 
an admirable idea of the disposititm and movements of the forces on 
the eventful day; relics of Napoleon and Wellington*, the skeleton of 
Napoleon's charger, Marengo; Hnmilton''s model of Sebastopol, showing 
the position of the troops; the stuffed figure of Bob, the dog of the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards; trophies from the Crimean war and from the last cam- 
paign in China. 

Whitehall and the neighbourhood now contain various publio 
oftlces. Near Charing Cross, to the left, in Great Scotland Yard, is 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan Police ; it contains in one 
section the 451ack Museum', a motley collection of objects con- 
nected with crime and criminals. Scotland Yard is said to have 
belonged to the kings of Scotland (whence its name) from the reign 
of Edgar to that of Henry II. At a later period, Milton, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and other celebrated persons resided 
here. Opposite, on the right side of Whitehall, is the Admiralty. 
licluw the Admiralty is the Horse Gnards, the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, an inconsiderable building with a 
low clock-tower, erected in 1753 on the site of an old Tilt Yard. 
It derives its name from its original use as a guard-house for the 
palace of Whitehall. Two mounted Life Guards are posted here as 
sentinels every day from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the operation of 
relieving guard, which takes place hourly, is interesting. At 
11 a.m. the troop of 40 Life Guards on duty is relieved by another 
troop, when a good opportunity is afforded of seeing a number of 
these flue soldiers together. The infantry sentries on the other 
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fide of the Horse Guards, in St. James's Park, are also changed at 

11 a.m. A passage, mnch freqnented by pedestrians, leads through 

the Hone GoaTds into St. James*s Park, hnt no carnages except 

tboaeof royalty and of a few privileged persons are permitted to pass. 

TbeTreuvryy a bnilding 100 yds. in length, situated between 

tiie Hone Guards and Downing Street , originally erected during 

the leign of George I. and provided by Sir Charles Barry with 

a new fa^de, is the office of the Prime Minister (FirH Lord of the 

Tfttuury) and also contains the Education Office, the Privy Council 

Offleej and the Board of Trade. The Office of the Chancellor of 

tit Exekequer oecnpies a separate edifice in Downing Street. 

To the S., between Downing Street and Charles Street, rise the 
new Fablie OtftceB 9 a large pile of buildings in the Italian style 
wnstmeted in 1868-73 at a cost of 500,000^., from designs by Sir 
0. G. 8eoU (d. 1878). They comprise the Home Office, the Foreign 
(^Ifee, the Colonial Office, and the India Office. The handsomely 
fnniiBhed and decorated apartments of the Foreign and India Offices 
tie shown to visitors on Fridays from 12 to 3, on application to the 
potter. — ■ The effect of the imposing facade towards Parliament 
Street (the sonthem prolongation of Whitehall) has been greatly 
enhanced by the widening of the street to 50 yds., whereby, too, 
t Tlew of Westminster Abbey from Whitehall is disclosed ; but the 
removal of the W. side of Parliament Street will be necessary for 
the full xealisation of this effect. 

The East India Museum , a rich collection of Indian products 
and mannfactnres , formerly exhibited in the India Office, has 
heen removed to South Kensington (see p. 279). 

The modem edifice on the E. side of Whitehall, in the Franco- 
Seottish Renaissance style, is Montague House, the mansion of the 
Dnke of Bnocleneh, containing a splendid collection of miniatures 
end many valuable pictures. 

17. Eoiuefl of Parliament and Westminster Hall. 

8t. Margaret's Church. Westminster Bridge. 

The ^Xoiiaes of Parliament, or Few Palace of Westminster (PI. 
11^25; IV), which, together with Westminster Hall, form a single 
pile of hnildings, have been erected since 1840, from a plan by Sir 
Ckofiei Boftyy which was selected as the best of 97 sent in for 
competition. The previous edifice was burned down in 1834. The 
new building is in the richest late-Gothic (Tudor or Perpendicular) 
•tyle, and eovers an area of 8 acres. It contains 11 courts, 100 stair- 
eaaee, and 1100 apartments, and has cost in all about 8,000,0002. 
Although BO costly a national structure, some serious defects are 
oheerrahle; the external stone is gradually crumbling, and the 
hulldlng atands on so low a level that the basement rooms are 
■dd to be lower than the Thames at high tide. The OCock ToM>ct 
BAsmacBK, LondoD. Otb Edit. Yl 
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(St. Stephen's Tower), at the N. end, next to Westminster Bridge^ 
is 318 ft. high; the MiddU Tower is 300 ft. high ; and the S.W. 
Victoria Tower, the largest of the three, through which the Queen 
enters on the opening and prorogation of Parliament, attains a 
height of 340 ft. The large clock has four dials, each 23 ft. in dia- 
meter, and it takes flye hours to wind up the striking parts. The 
great Bell of the Clock Tower, popularly known as *Big Ben' (named 
after Sir Benjamin Hall, Chief Commissioner of Works at the 
time of its erection) is one of the largest known, weighing no less 
than 13 tons. It was soon found to have a flaw or crack, and its tone 
hecame shrill, but the crack was filed open, so as to prevent vibra- 
tion, and the tone became quite pure. It is heard in calm weather 
over the greater part of London. The imposing river front (E.) of 
the edifice is 940 ft. in length. It is adorned with statues of the 
English monarchs from William the Conqueror down to Queen 
Victoria, with armorial bearings, and many other enrichments. — 
The old Law Courts, on the W. side, have been removed. 

The impression produced by the interior is in its way no less 
imposing than that of the exterior. The tasteful fitting up of the 
difTerent rooms, some of which are adorned down to the minutest 
details with lavish magnificence, is in admirable keeping with the 
office and dignity of the building. 

The Houses of Parliament are shown on Saturdays from 10 to 4, 
by tickets obtained gratis at the office of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
the E. of Victoria Tower. (The dynamite outrage of Jan. 24th, 1885, 
however, has had the efi'ect of temporarily excluding visitors from 
the palace.) We enter on the W. side by a door adjacent to the 
Victoria Tower (public entrance also through Westminster Hall"). 

Ascending the staircase from the entrance door, we first reach 
the Norman Porch, a small square hall, with Gothic groined vault- 
ing, and borne by a finely clustered central pillar. We next enter 
to the right) the Qurrn's Uobino Room, a handsome chamber, 
oft. in length, the chief feature in which is formed by the fresco 
paintings by Mr. Dyce, representing the virtues of chivalry, the sub- 
jects being taken from the Legend of King Arthur. Above the fire- 
place the three virtues illustrated are Courtesy, Religion, and 
Generosity ; on the N. side are Hospitality and Mercy. The fine 
dado panelling with carvings illustrative of Arthurian legends, the 
rich ceiling, the fireplace, the doors, and the state chair at the E. 
end of the room are all worthy of notice. Next comes the Rotal 
or VicTOiUA Gallrby, 110 ft. in length, through which the Queen, 
issuing from the Queen's Robing Room on the S., proceeds in solemn 
procession to the House of Peers, for the purpose of opening or 
proroguing Parliament. On these occasions privileged persons are 
admitted into this hall by orders obtained at the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office (see above). The pavement consists of fine mosaic 
work ; the ceiling is panelled and richly gilt. The sides are adorned 
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irith two large frescoes in water-glass by Madise; on tlie left, 
Death of Nelson at Trafalgar (comp. p. Ii2), and on the right, 
Meeting of Bliicher and Wellington after Waterloo. 

The Prince's Chamber, the smaller apartment entered on qult- 
tingthe Victoria Gallery, is a model of simple magniflcencc, beirig 
deeorated with dark wood in the style for which the middle ages 
tie famous. Opposite the door is a group in marble hy Ciihmn^ 
lepresenting Queen Victoria enthroned, with allegorical figures of 
Giemency and Justice. The stained-glass windows on the W. and 
S. exhibit the rose, thistle, and shamrock, the emblems of Eng- 
hnd, Scotland, and Ireland. Above, in the panels of the haiid- 
8ome wainscot, is a series of portraits of English monarchs and 
iheir relatives of the Tudor period (1485-1608). 

Thefte are as follows, beginning to the It^ft of the entrance door: 
1. Loaifl XII. of France; 2. Mary, daughter of Ilunry VII. of Kn<{land um<1 
wife of Louis ; 3. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflolk, Mary's second hus- 
bttd; 4. Marquis of Dorset; 5. Lady Jane Grey; (j. Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, her husband; 7. James IV. of Scotland; 8. (^ueen Margaret, dnughter 
•f Henry VII. of England and wife of James (through this princess tito 
ftottts derived their title to the English throne) ; U. Earl of Angus, fioc- 
9bA hasband of Margaret, and Regent of Scotland ; 10. J.imos V. ; 11. Mary 
of Qnise, wife of James v., and mother of Mary Stuart; 12. Queen Blary 
Sfautrt; 13. Francis II. of France, Mary Stuart's lirst husband; 14. Lord 
IHmiley, her second husband; 15. Henry VII.; IG. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV., and wife of Henry (this ma'rriage put an end to the Wars of 
AeKoses, by uniting the Houses of York and Lancaster); 17. Arthur, 
Mace of Wales; 18. Catharine of Arragun; 19. Henry VIII.; 20. Anne 
Bdeyn; 21. Jane Seymour; 22. Anne of Cleves; 23. Catharine Howard; 
91. (Catharine Parr; 25. Edward VL; 26. Queen Mary of England; 27. 
FUlip of Spain, her husband; 28. Queen Elistabeth. 

Over these portraits runs a frieze with oak leaves and acorns 
ind the armorial bearings of the English sovereigns since the Coii- 
qoest; below, in the sections of the panelling, are 12 reliefs in 
oak, representing events in English history (Tudor period). 

Two doors lead from this room into the *Houst? op Peers, which 
is sumptuously decorated in the richest Gothic style. The oblong 
chamber, in which the peers of England sit in council, is 90 ft. in 
length 45 ft. broad, and 45 ft. high. The floor is almost entirely oc- 
cupied, with the red leather benches of the 434 members. The twelve 
fine stained-glass windows contain portraits of all the kings and 
queens of England since the Conquest. At night the House is lighted 
from the outside through these windows. Eighteen niches between 
the windows are occupied by statues of the barons who extorted 
the Magna Charta from King John. The very handsome walls and 
selling are decorated with heraldic and other emblems. 

Above, in recesses at the upper and lower ends of the room, arc six 
rescoes, the first attempts on a large scale of modern English art in this 
lepartment of painting. That on the wall above the throne, in the centre, 
"epresents the Baptism of King Ethelbert (about 506), l)y Dyce; to the 
eft of it , Edward in. investing his son , the '•lilac\i Ptmctf , ^VVXv VXv^ 
hder of ibe Oarterf on the right, Henry, son of Hcury W., ^tVwvvN- 
fdgioff the authority of Judge Gascoigne, who had. comrcvVUft^ VXv^iYxwvC'ii 
prison for gtn'king him, both hy Cope. — Opposite, a\. \.\iG ^. «i^^^ ^^ 
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the chamber, three symbolical pictures of the Spirits of Religion, Justice, 
and Chivalry, the first by Horslep, the other two by Maclise. 

At the S. end of the hall, raised by a few steps, and coyeied 
with a richly gilded canopy, is the magnificent throne of the Queen. 
On the right of it is the lower throne of the Prince of Walest 
while on the left is that intended for the sovereign's consort. A, 
the sides are two large gilt candelabra. 

The celebrated woolsack of the Lord Chancellor, a kind of 
cushioned ottoman , stands in front of the throne, almost in the 
centre of the hall. — At the N. end of the chamber, opposite the 
throne, is the JBar, where official communications from the Com- 
mons to the Lords are delivered, and where law-suits on final 
appeal are pleaded. Above the Bar are the galleries for the re- 
porters and for strangers. Above the throne on either side are seats 
for foreign ambassadors and other distinguished visitors. 

From the House of liords we pass into the Peers' Lobky, 
another rectangular apartment, richly fitted up, with a door on 
each side. The brass foliated wings of the southern door are well 
worthy of examination. The corners contain elegant candelabra of 
brass. The encaustic tiled pavement, with a fine enamel Inlaid 
with brass in the centre , is of great beauty. Each peer has in 
this lobby his own hat-peg, etc., provided with his name. 

The door on the left (W.) side leads into the Peebs' Robino 
Room, a still uncompleted apartment, which is to be decorated with 
frescoes by Herbert. Two only, those on the W. and the S. wall, 
have been finished : the first of these represents Moses bringing the 
Tables of the Law from Sinai to the Israelites; the other is the 
Judgment of Daniel. 

The door on the N. side opens on the Peers' Corridor, the way 
to the Central Hall and the House of Commons. This corridor is em- 
bellished with the following eight frescoes fbegiiiJT^iig on the left) : — 

1. Burial of Charles I. (beheaded 1649) \ 2. Expulsion of the Fellows 
of a college at Oxford for refusing to subscribe to the Covenant ; 3. Defence 
of Basing House by the Cavaliers against the Roundheads \ 4. Charles I. 
erecting his standard at Nottingham; 5. Speaker Lenthall vindicating 
the rights of the House of Commons against Charles I. on his attempt to 
arrest the five members \ 6. Departure of the London train-bands to the relief 
of Gloucester; 7. Embarkment of the Pilgrim Fathers for New England; 
8. Lady Russell taking leave of her husband before his execution. 

The spacious ^Central Hall, in the middle of the building, 
is octagonal in shape, and richly decorated. It is 60 ft. in diameter 
and 75 ft. high. The surfaces of the stone-vaulting, between the 
massive and richly embossed ribs, are inlaid wfth Venetian mosaics, 
representing in frequent repetition the heraldic emblems of the Eng- 
lish crown, viz. the rose, shamrock, thistle, portcullis, and harp. 
Lofty portals lead from this hall into (N.) the Corridor to the House of 
Commons ; to (W.) St. Stephen's Hall ; to (E.) the Waiting-Hall (see 
below) ; and (S.) the House of Peers (see above). Above the last 
door is a representation, in glass mosaic, of St. George, "by Poynter; 
the spaces above the other doors are to be similarly decorated. 
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The BiohM at the fidea of the portals bear statues nf Engluih suve- 
leigaa. At the W. door: on the left, Edward I., liis consurt Eleanor, and 
Bdwmrd n.; on the right, IsabeUa, wife of King John, Henry III., and 
Umbot, Us wife. At the V. door: on the left, Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
Henry IV., and Edward III. ; on the right, Richard II., his consort, Aune 
of Bohemia, and Philippa, wife of Edward III. At the E. door: t>n the 
l«fl, Jaae of Kavarre, wife of Henry IV., Henry V., and his wife Catha- 
fiae^ on the right, Henry VI., Margaret, his wife, and Edward VI. At the 
8 jdoor: on the left, Elisabeth, wife of Edward IV., Edward V., and Rich- 
ard m.; on the right, Anne, wife of Richard III., Henry VH., and hiscon- 
lort Elisabeth. The niches in the windows are filled with similar fitatues. 

Round the handsome mosaic pavement runs the inscTiption (in 
the Latin of the Ynlgate), 'Except the Lord keep the house , their 
libom is bnt lost that build it'. 

A door on the E. side of the Central Hall (not always opcn~) leads 
to the HaiiIi of the Poets, also called the Uppeb, Waiting Hall. 
It contains the following frescoes of scenes firom English poetry : — 
Oriselda^s first trial of patience, from Chaucer, by Cope; St. George 
«onqnering the Dragon, from Spenser, by Watts; King Lear 
disinheriting his daughter Cordelia, from Shakspeare, by Herbert ,- 
Satan touched hy the spear of Ithuriel, from Milton, by Horsley; 
St Geeilia, from Dryden, by Tenniel ; Personification of the Thames, 
from Pope, hy Armitage ; Death of Marmion, from Scott, hy Annitaye ; 
Death of Lara, from Byron, hy W. Dyce. 

Beyond the N. door of the Central Hall, and corresponding with 

flie passage leading to the House of Lords in the opposite direction, 

lithe GoMHONs' Co&BiDOB, leading to the House of Commons. It 

is also adorned with 8 frescoes, as follows (beginning on the left) : — 
1. Alice Lisle concealing fagitive Cavaliers after the battle of Sedge- 
noor; 2. Last sleep of the Duke of Argyll; 3. The Lords and Commons 
iefiTering the crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting Hall; 
4. Aeqnittal of the Seven Bishops in the reign of James II. (comp. 
P. 188); 5. Monk declaring himself in favour of a free parliament; 
9. Lading of Charles H. ; 7. The executioner hanging Wishart's book 
roand the neck of Montrose; 8. Jane Lane helping Charles II. to escape. 

We next enter the Commons* Lobby, containing a statue of 
Lord John Buasell (d. 1878), heyond which we roach the — 

HousB of Commons , 75 ft. in length , 45 ft. wide, and 41 ft. 
kigh, Tory suhstantially and handsomely fitted up with oak-panel- 
ling, in a simpler and more husiness-like style than the House of 
Loids. The present ceiling, which hides the original one, was con- 
stmeted to Improve the lighting and ventilation. The members of 
the Hoose (670 in number, though seats are provided for 476 only) 
enter either hy the puhlio approach, or by a private entrance through 
a side-door to the E. of Westminster Hall and along an arcade 
hetween this hall and the Star Chamber Court. The twelve stained 
glass windows are adorned with the armorial bearings of parliamen- 
tary horonghs. In the evening the House is lighted through the 
glass panels of the ceiling. The seat of the Speaker or president 
is at theN. end of the chamber, in a straight lino with the woolsack 
in the House of Lords. The hcuchcs to the right of t.h& ^^^«.>Lvst 
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arc tbe recognised seats of the Govenimeiit Party; tlie ministers 
occupy the first bench. On the left of the Speaker arc the members 
forming the Opposition, the leaders of which also take their seats 
on the first bench. 

In front of the Speaker s table is the Clerks' table, on which lies 
tlie Mace. The Reporters' Gallery is above the speaker, while above 
it again, behind an iron grating, are the seats for ladies. 

At the S. end of the House, opposite the Speaker, are the 
galleries for strangers. The upper, or Strangers' Gallery, can be 
visited by an order from a Member of Parliament. To the lower, 
or Speakers Gallery, admission is granted only on the Speaker's 
order, obtained by a member. The row of seats in front of the 
Speaker's Gallery is appropriated to members of the peerage and 
distinguished strangers. The galleries at the sides of the House are 
for the use of members, and are considered to form part of the House. 

The seats underneath the galleries, on a level with the floor of 
the House, but outside the bar, are appropriated to members of 
the diplomatic corps and to distinguished strangers. 

Permission to be present at the debates of the Lower House 
can be obtained only from a member of parliament. The House of 
Lords, when sitting as a Court of Appeal, is open to the public; on 
other occasions a peer's order is necessary. On each side of the 
House of Commons is a ^Division Lobhy\ into which the members 
pass, when a vote is taken, for the purpose of being counted. The 
^Ayes\ or those who are favourable to the motion, retire into the W. 
lobby, to the right of the Speaker; the ^ Noes', or those who vote 
against the motion , retire into the E. lobby, to the Speaker's left. 

Returning to the Central Hall we pass through the door at 
its western (right) extremity, leading to St. Stephen's Hali^ 
which is 75 ft. long , 30 ft. broad , and 56 ft. high. It occupies 
the site of old St. Stephen's Chapel , founded in 1330, and long 
used for meetings of the Commons. Along the walls are marble 
statues of celebrated English statesmen: on the left (S.), 
Hampden, Selden, Sir Robert Wal pole. Lord Chatham, his son 
Pitt, and the Irish orator Grattan ; on the right (N.) , Lord Claren- 
don, Lord Falkland, Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, Fox, and Burke. 
The niches at the sides of the doors are occupied by statues of 
English sovereigns. By the E. door : on the left, Matilda, Henry IL, 
Eleanor; on the right, Richard Coeur de Lion, Berengaria, and 
John. By the W. door: on the left, William the Conqueror, Ma- 
tilda, William II ; on the right, Henry 1. Beauclerc, Matilda, and 
Stephen. 

A broad flight of steps leads hence through St. Stephen'B 
Porch (62 ft. in height), passing a large stained-glass window, and 
turning to the right, to Westminster Hall, 

The present WoBtminBter Hall is part of the aueient Palace of 
Wcstimnsiat founded by the Anglo-Saxon kings, and oeeapied by 
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their Baeeesson down to Henry Ylll. Tlie hall was begun by 
Wfllitm Bnfofl, son of the CoiiqueroT, in 1097, continued and 
extended by Henry III. and Edward I., and almost totally destroyed 
ly fire in 1291. Edward II. afterwards began to rebuild it ; and 
in 1398 Richard II. caused it to be remodelled and enlarged, 
supplying it with a new roof. It is one of the largest halls in the 
world with a wooden ceiling unsupported by columns. Its length is 
290 ft., lyreadth 68 ft., and height 02 ft. The oaken roof, with its 
Unim6T-1>eanis, repaired in 1820 with the wood of an old vessel in 
Portsmonth Harbour, is considered a masterpiece of timber archi- 
tecture, both in point of beauty and constructive skill. 

Westminster Hall , which now forms a vestibule to the Houses 
of PuHament, is rich in interesting historical associations. In 
it were beld some of the earliest English parliaments, one of 
which declared Edward II. to have forfeited the crown ; and 
hy a enriouB fatality the first scene of public importance in 
the new hall, as restored or rebuilt by Richard II., was the 
depoiition of that unfortunate monarch. In this hall the English 
nonarehi down to George IV. gave their coronation festivals ; 
Hid here Edward III. entertained the captive kings, David of 
Seotlaiid and John of France. Here Charles I. was condemned 
to death; and here, a few years later (1603), Cromwell, wear- 
iag the loyal purple lined with ermine, and holding a golden 
iO0ptre in one hand and the Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord 
^nrteetor. Within eight years afterwards the Protector's body was 
ndely dragged firom its resting-place in Westminster Abbey and 
thnistinto a pit at Tyburn, while his head was e:xposed with those 
of Bradshaw and Ireton on the pinnacles of this same Westminster 
Hall, where it remained for 30 years. A high wind at last carried 
it to the gronnd. After some years the family of the sentry who 
picked it up sold it to one of the Russells, a distant descendant 
of Giomwell, and it passed finally into the possession of Dr. Wil- 
kiBMm, cue of whose descendants, living at Sevenoaks, Kent, is 
■aid now to possess it. There is some evidence, however, to the 
effect that the Protector's body, after its exhumation, was buried in 
Red Lion Square, and that another, substituted for it, was deprived 
•f ita head and buried at Tyburn. Either story serves to illustrate 
the hondble barbarity of that unhappy juncture. 

Many other famous historical characters were condemned to 
death in Westminster Hall , including William Wallace, the brave 
champion of Scotland's liberties ; Sir John Oldcastlo , better known 
aa Lord Cobham ; Sir Thomas More ; the Protector Somerset ; Sir 
Thomas Wyatt ; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; Quy Fawkes ; and 
fte Eazl of Strafford. Among other notable events transacted at 
Weatminstei Hall was the acquittal of the Seven Bishops, who had 
I heen oommltted to the Tower for their opposition to the Roman 
I Gfttholie InnorationB of James II. ; the condemuatiou oi t\ve ^c>Q\.vi>Ev 
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loids Kilmarnock , Balmerino , and Lovat ; the trial of Lord Byron 
(grand-uncle of tlio poet) for killing Mr. Chaworth in a duel ; the 
condemnation of Lord Ferrars for murdering his valet ; and the ac- 
quittal of Warren Hastings, after a trial which (including numerous 
postponements) had lasted seven years. 

The last public festival held in Westminster Hall was at the 
coronation of George IV., when the King's champion in full armour 
rode into the hall, and, according to ancient custom, threw his 
gauntlet on the floor, challenging to mortal combat anyone who might 
dispute the title of the sovereign. The ceremony of swearing in 
the Lord Mayor took place here for the last time in 1882, and is 
now performed in the new Law Courts (p. 136), 

On the E. side of the hall are placed the following marble statues 
(beginning from the left): Mary, wife of William HI., James 1., 
Charles I., Charles H., William HI., George IV., William IV. 

In 1885 two explosions of dynamite took place in Westminster Palace, 
one in the House of Commons, to the left of the entrance below the gal- 
lery, and one in Westminster Hall. Fortunately no permanent damage has 
been done in either case, and all traces of the outrages have been removed. 

From the first landing of the staircase leading to St. Stephen's 
Hall we descend to the left (E.), through a narrow door, to St. 
Stephen's Crypt (properly the Church of St. Mary's Undercroft), a 
low vaulted structure supported by columns , measuring 90 ft. in 
length, 2d ft. in breadth , and 20 ft. in height. It was erected 
by King Stephen , rebuilt by Edwards II. and HI. , and , after 
having long fallen to decay, has recently been thoroughly restored 
and richly decorated with painting and gilding. The Crypt serves 
at present as a chapel for the inhabitants of Westminster Palace, 
in which there are 18 or 20 official residences of various sizes. St. 
Stephen's Cloisters , on the E. side of Westminster Hall, were built 
by Henry VIII. and have been lately restored. They are beautifully 
adorned with carving , groining , and tracery, but are usually not 
open to the public. The other multifarious portions of this immense 
pile of buildings include libraries, committee rooms , and dining, 
refreshment , and smoking rooms. The number of statues , outside 
and inside, is about five hundred. 

On the W. side of Westminster Hall , and to the N. of the 
Abbey, stands St. Margaret's Church (PL R, 25 ; IV), which, down 
to 1858, used to be attended by the House of Commons in state on 
four days in the year , as then prescribed in the Prayer Book. It 
was erected in the time of Edward I. on the site of an earlier 
church built by Edward the Confessor in 1064, and was greatly 
altered and improved under Edward IV. The stained-glass window 
of the Crucifixion at the E. end was executed at Gouda in Holland, 
and is said to have been a gift from the town of Dordrecht to 
Henry VII. Henry Vlll. presented it to Waltham Abbey. At the 
time of the Commonwealth it was concealed, and after various 
vicissitudes it was at length purchased in 1758 by the ohuroh- 
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wudensof St. Mrnxgaret's for 40(U., and placed in its present position. 
WiUiam Gaxton, whose printing - press was set up in 1476-77 in 
the almonry, formerly standing near the W. front of Westminster 
Ahbey, was buried here in 1491. From the fact of a chapel ex- 
isting in the old almonry, printers' work-shops and also guild- 
nieetings of printers are still called 'chapels'. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was executed iu front of the palace of Westminster in 1618, 
wia buried in the chancel. The church has been lately restored. 
▲t the £. end of the 8. aisle is a stained-glass window placed here 
by the printers in 1882 in memory of Caxton, containing his portrait, with 
the Venerable Bede on his right and Erasmus on his left. On a brass plate 
Mow the window is a verse by Tennyson, referring to Caxton's mottti, 
^Ifatf §ux^. Adjaeent is a brass memorial of Raleigh. The large and hand- 
MMie window over the W. door was put up by Americans to the memory 
of Sir Walter Baleigh in 1882^ it contains portraits of Kalei^h and several 
of hie diatingoiihed contemporaries, and also scenes connected with the 
life of Raleigh and the colonisation of America. The poetic inscription 
on the Raleigh window was written by Mr. J. Russell Luwcll. There arc 
also fine windows in the S. wall in memory of Lord and Lady Hathcrley, 
lad a window has been put up at the W. end of the S. aisle to Lord 
Fiederick Cavendish, assassinated at Dublin in 1882. 

In Old Palace Yard, to the S., between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, rises an Equestrian Statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion^ in bronze, by Marochetti. 

To the N. of St. Margaret's, in Parliament Square, opposite the 
entrance into New Palace Yard, stands the bronze Statue of the Earl 
of Derby (d. 1869), in the robes of a peer, 10 ft. high , by Noble, 
ereeted in 1874. The granite pedestal bears four reliefs in bronze, 
lepresenting his career as a statesman. A little to the spectator's 
light is a bronze statue of Lord Palmerston (d. 1865), and on the 
N. side of the square is that of Sir Robert Peel (d. 1850). On 
the W. side of the square is the bronze Statue of Canning (d. 
1827), by Westmaeott , near which, at the corner of Great George 
Street, is a handsome Gothic fountain , erected in 1865 as a 
memorial to the distinguished men who brought about the abolition 
of slavery in the British dominions. On the S. side is a bronze 
Statue of Lord Beacorhsfield Td. 1881), in the robes of the Garter, 
by Baggij unveiled in April, 1883. 

The visitor should not quit this spot without a glance at King 
Street , the only thoroaghfare in earlier times, before Parliament 
Street was made, from Whitehall to Westminster. At the North 
end of this street, demolished to make room for the new Govern- 
ment Offices, stood Holbein's great gate. Spenser, the poet, spent 
his last days in this street, and ho was carried hence to West- 
minster Abbey. Cromwell's mother lived here , often visited by 
her affectionate son; so did Dr. Sydenham, Lord North, Bishop 
Goodman, and at one time Oliver Cromwell himself. Through this 
street, humble as it now looks, all the pageants from Whitehall 
to the Abbey and Westminster Hall passed, whether for burial, 
eoxonmtiou, or state trials. Parliament Street wa& oivV^ o^^v^&^Viil 
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173*2, long after Wliitohall had ceased to be a royal residence, and 
was carried througli the old privy garden of Whitehall. 

♦Westminster Bridge (PI. K, 29; /V), erected in 1856-62, by 
Page, at a cost of 250,000^, on the site of an earlier stone bridge, 
is 1160 ft. long and 85 ft. broad (carriage-way 53 ft., side-walks 
each 15 ft.). It consists of seven iron arches borne by granite 
buttresses, the central arch having a span of 120 ft., the others of 
114 ft. The bridge is one of the handsomest in London, and affords 
an admirable view of the Houses of Parliament. It was the view 
from this bridge that suggested WordswortVs fine sonnet, beginning 
^Earth has not anything to show more fair'. Below the bridge, on 
the left bank, Is the beginning of the Victoria Embankment (p. Ill); 
above, on the right bank, is the Albert Erribankment^ with the 
extensive Hospital of St. Thomatt (p. 286). Four large gas lainps 
of unusual illuminating power have been erected at the W. end 
of the bridge. 

18. Westminster Abbey. 

Weslininsler Colwnn. Westminster School. Westminster Hospital. 

Royal Aquarium. 

On the low ground on the left bank of the Thames, where 
Westminster Abbey now stands , once overgrown with thorns and 
surrounded by water, and therefore called Thorney Isle, a church 
is said to have been erected in honour of St. Peter by the Anglo- 
Saxon king Sebert about 616. With the church was connected 
a Benedictine religious house (morMsterium, or minster), which, in 
reference to its position to the W. of the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary of the Graces (Eastminster ; see p. 123), was called **We8t- 
minster Abbey (PI. R, 25 ; IV). 

The church, after having been destroyed by the Danes, appears 
to have been re-erected by King Kdgar in 985. The regular establish- 
ment of the Abbey, however, may be ascribed to Edward the Confessor, 
who built a church here which seems to have been almost as large 
as the present one (1049-65). The Abbey was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter half of the 13th cent, by Henry III. and his son Ed- 
ward I., who left it substantially in its present condition, though 
important alterations and additions were made in the two succeed- 
ing centuries. The Chapel of Henry VII. was erected by that mon- 
arch at the beginning of the 16th cent., and the towers completed 
by Sir C. Wren in 1714. At the Reformation the Abbey, which had 
been richly endowed by the liberality of former kings, shared in the 
general fate of the religious houses; its property was confiscated, and 
the church converted into the cathedral of a bishopric, which lasted 
only from 16i0 to 1550. DmAei (^weew^^T^ V\vfe xsvwvV* \et^med, 
bfit her successor Elizabeth restoieA W\caLTCM\?;Gxv\ev\\&Ql^«w:^^SA\\.^ 
a/ir/ conveyed the Abbey to a Dcaw, nnAvq ^Tcs:vii«>i5^ Q-<feT *. <^^^\fcT 
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of 12 Callous. — The title Archbishop ef Westminster , recently 
created hy the Pope, is not officially recognised in England. 

Westminster Abbey + , with its royal burial-yanlts and long series 
of monuments to celebrated men, is not unreasonably regarded by 
the English as their national Walhalla, or Temple of Fame ; and in- 
terment within its walls is considered the last and greatest honoor 
which the nation can bestow on the most deserving of her offspring. 
The honour has often, however, been conferred on persons now 
believed to have been scarcely worthy of it, and even on children. 

'The spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound 
and mysterious awe. We step cautiously and softly about, as if fearful 
of disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb ; while every footfall 
whispers along the walls, and chatters among the sepulchres, making ui 
more 8en8i])le of the quiet we have interrupted. It seems as if the awful 
nature of the place presses down upon the soul, and hushes the beholder 
into noiseless reverence. Wo feel that we are surrounded by the con- 
gregated bones of the great men of past times , who have filled history 
with their deeds, and the earth with their rcnown\ — Washington Irving. 

The church is in the form of a Latin cross. The much admired 
chapel at the E. end is in the Perpendicular style. The other parts 
of the church, with the exception of the unpleasing and incongruoiu 
W. towers by Wren, and a few doubtful Norman remains, are Early 
English. The impression produced by the interior is very striking, 
owing to the harmony of the proportions, the liohness of the colour- 
ing, and the beauty of the Purbeck marble columns and of the tri- 
forium. In many respc cts, however, the effect is sadly marred by 
restorations and by the egregiously bad taste displayed in several of 
the monuments. The choir extends beyond the transept into the 
nave, from which it is separated by an iron screen. In front of the 
altar is a curious old mosaic pavement with tasteful arabesques, 
brought from Rome in 1268 by Abbot Ware. The fine wood-work 
of the choir was executed in 1848. The organ was entirely rebuilt 
by Mr. Hill in 1884, and stands at the two extremities of the 
screen between the choir and the nave. The very elaborate and 
handsome reredos, erected in 1867, is chiefly composed of red and 
white alabaster. The large figures in the niches represent Moses, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and David. The recess above the table con- 
tains a fine Venetian glass mosaic, by Salviati, representing the 
Last Supper. In the S. bay of the sanctuary is a portrait of 
Richard II. on panel, formerly in the Jerusalem Chamber, the 
oldest contemporary representation of an Englisli sovereiga. 
Behind it is some old tapestry from Westminster School, with the 
names of Wcstniinster scholars painted on its ends. The Abbey, 
or, as it is officially termed, the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
is now decorated with upwards of 20 stained-glass windows. 

The total length of the church, including the ohapelof Henry VII., 
is 513 ft. ; length of the transept from N. to S., 200 ft. ; breadth of 



t Tlic best ^'uide to Westminster Abbey is the Popular G^Me (iUoatraled) 
of iJw rail Mall GazeUt (price 6rf.). 
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naye and aisles, 75 ft., of transept, 80 ft. ; height of the church, 
102 ft., of towers, 225 ft. 

The A"bhey may he entered hy the door in the N. transept, 
near St. Margaret's Church, by the principal portal at the W. end, 
or hy the door in the Poets' Corner or S. transept. The nave, aisles, 
and transept are open gratis to the public daily (^Sundays excepted), 
except during the hours of divine service, till 4 p.m. in winter and 
6 p.m. in summer. Daily service at 8, 10, and 3 o'clock. From the 
flnt Sunday after Easter till the last Sunday in July there is a special 
terrice in the nave at 7 p.m. A charge of 6d. (except on Mondays and 
Tnesdays^ismade for admission to the chapels, which are only shown 
to Tisltors accompanied by a verger. As the verger announces with a 
loud voice when he is about to conduct a party round the chapels, 
the Tisitor may continue to inspect the other parts of the Abbey until 
thus summoned. Yisitors are cautioned against accepting the useless 
services of any of the numerous loiterers outside the church. 

The following list of the most interesting monuments, which 
do not invariably imply interment in the Abbey, begins with theN. 
transept, and continues through the N. aisle, the S. aisle, and the 
S. transept (Poets' Comer), after which we enter the chapels. 

N. Transept. 

On the tight, William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the statesman ^.V— 
(d. 1778), a large monument hy Bacon. Above, in a niche, Chatham -^ 
is represented in an oratorical attitude, with his right hand out- 
stretched ; at his feet are sitting two female figures. Wisdom and 
Courage; in the centre, Britannia with a trident; to the right and 
left, Earth and Sea. — Opposite — 

L. John Holies, Duke of Newcastle (d. 1711); large monument 
by Bird, in a debased style. The sarcophagus bears the semi-re- 
enmbent figure of the Duke ; to the right is Truth with her mirror, 
on the left, Wisdom ; above, on the columns and over the armorial 
bearings, Genii. — Adjacent — 

L. *Oeorge Canning , the statesman (d. 1827); statue by Chan- 
trey. — Adjacent, his son — 

L. Charles John, Viscount Canning, Governor-General of India 
(d. 1862), statue by FoUy. 

Close hy is their relative, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (d. 
1880), long British ambassador in Constantinople ; statue by Boehm, 
with an epitaph by Tennyson. 

Adjacent, Lord Beaconsfield (d. 1881), statue by Boehm. 

R. Lord Palmerston, the statesman (d. 1865) ; statue by Jack' 
ion, in the costume of a Knight of the Garter. — Adjoining — 

R. William Bayne, William Blair , and Lord Manners, naval 
officers who *were mortally wounded in the course of the naval en- 
gagements under the command of Admiral Sir George Brydges 
Bodney on the 9th and 12th of April, 1782', h'j Nollekva*. 
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L. William Cavendish, Ihtke of Newcastle fd. 1676), and his 
wife ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent figures in the costume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. Sir John Malcolm, General (d. 1833 J, one of the chief pro- 
moters of the English power in India ; statue by Chantrey. 

L. *Sir Peter Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by Bou6i«ac. Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal, while Nayi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

R. Robert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount CastUreagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Thomas. The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, Teace of Paris, 1814\ 
Next to it — 

li. * William, Lord Mansfield, the statesman and judge (d. 1793), 
by Flaxman. AboTe is the Judge on the judicial bench , in his 
official robes; on the left is Justice with her scales, on the right. 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : * uni aequus virtuti' , with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850); statue by Gibson, 

W. Aisle op N. Tbansept. 

R. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen , the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble. 

R. '*Elizabeth Warren (d. 1816), widow of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by Westmaeott. The fine monument represents, in half life-size, 
a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in allusion to 
the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 

R. Sir George Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

R. Sir Eyre Coote, General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788J; colossal monument by Banks, erected by 
the East India Company. 

R. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue by 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balchen, Admiral, who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Channel ; 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers. 

R. General Hope, Governor of Quebec (d, 1789), by Bacon; a 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor- General of India (d. 1818); 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1865); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

R. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bnst by Btuon. 

At the end of the passage, in tliree niches in the wall above, 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 
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Admiral Watson (d. 1757), by Scheemakers. Tiie Admiral, in 
a toga, 1b sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right the town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
eonqndror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
Ghandemagoie, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. Aisle. 

On the left. Sir Thomas FoweU Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Parliament, one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
ition of slavery, by Thrupp, — Adjacent — 

L. Balfe (d. 1870), the composer, medallion-portrait by Mai- 
lempre, 

L. Hugh Chamberlain, physician (d. 1728), by Scheemakers and 
Deivaux; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus ; on the right and 
left, two allegorical figures, representing Health and Medicine. 

B. Tablets to Charles Burney (A.. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708) , the composer and organist. — Then — 
B. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (^d. 1727), 
with a bust. On the fioor are the tombstones of Henry Purcell 
(d. 1695), organist of the abbey, and W. Stemdale Bennet(d, 1875), 
the composer. 

L. *8ir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java (d. 1820), 
sitting figure, by Chantrey. 

L. *WiUiam Wiiberforce (d. 1833), one of the chief advocates 
for the emancipation of the slaves ; sitting figure, by Joseph. 

B. *Oeorge Lindsay Johnstone (d. 1815)-, fine monument by 

fiaxman, erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus, 

irith a small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

L. Lord John Thynne, 7). D., Sub-Dean of the Abbey {d, 

1881), recumbent figure by Armstead. 

To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir lioac Newton (A. 1726), by Ryshrack. The half recumbent 
figure of Newton reposes on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
tiko small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Astronomy upon a large globe. 

Charles Darwin (d. 1882), the eminent naturalist, and Sir John 

Benekel (d, 1871), the astronomer, are buried within a few yards 

of Newton's tomb (memorial slabs in the floor). — The window 

•bove is a memorial of Robert Stephenson (d. 1859), the engineer. 

In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

R. Richard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
maken, — Above, in the window : — 

*Speneer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, who was murdered at Westminster Hall in 1812, 
by Westmoicott, Recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; at the 
kead a mourning figure of Strength, and at the foot Ti\it\i «a\^VL^\- 
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L. William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle fd. 1676), and bis 
wife ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent figures in the coBtume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. Sir John Malcolm, General (d. 1833), one of the chief pro- 
moters of the English power in India ; statue by Chanirey. 

L. *8ir Peter Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by Boubiliae, Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal, while Navi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

R. Robert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount CasUereagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by l'hom£LS. The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, ^Peace of Paris, 181 4\ 
Next to it — 

L. * William, Lord Mansfield, the statesman and judge (d. 1793), 
by Flaxmnn. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench, in his 
official robes ; on the left is Justice with her scales , on the right, 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : ' uni asquus virtu ti' , witli the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850) ; statue by Oibson. 

W. Aisle of N. Transept. 

II. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen, the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble, 

K. ^Elizabeth Warren {ii. 1816), widow of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by Westmacott. The fine monument represents, in half life-size, 
a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in allusion to 
the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 

Jl. Sir George Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

Jl. Sir Eyre Coote, General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788); colossal monument by Batiks, erected by 
the East India Company. 

K. Francis Horner, Member of Parliament (d, 1817); statue by 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balchen, Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Gliannel; 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers. 

K. General Hope , Governor of Quebec (d. 1789), by Bacon ; a 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor- General of India fd. 1818); 
bust by Bacon, — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1865); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

R. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Bacon. 

At the end of the passage, in three niches in the wall above, 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 
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Admiral WaUon (d. 1757), by Srheemakers. The Admiral, in 
a toga, is sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right tiie town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
eonqadror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
Ghanderiiagoie, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. Aisle. 

On the left. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Pariiament, one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
ition of slavery, by Thrupp, — Adjacent — 

L. Balfe (d. 1870), the composer, medallion-portrait by Mai- 
lemprt, 

L. Hugh Ckamberlainy physician (d. 1728), by Scfieenuikers and 
Deioaux; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus ; on the right and 
left, two allegorical figures, representing Health and Medicine. 

R. Tablets to Charles Burney (d. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708), the composer and organist. — Then — 
R. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (d. 1727), 
with a bust. On the floor are the tombstones of Henry Purcell 
(d. 1695), organist of the abbey, and W. Stemdale Bennet(d, 1875), 
the composer. 

L. *8ir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java (d. 1820), 
sitting flgnie, by Chantrey. 

L. *WiUiam WHberforee (d. 1833), one of the chief advocates 
for the emancipation of the slaves ; sitting figure, by Joseph. 

R. *Oeorge Lindsay Johnstone (d. 1815); fine monument by 

Flaxman, erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus, 

irith a small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

L. Lord John Thynne, 7). 1),, Sub-Dean of the Abbey {J\. 

1881), recambent figure by Armstead, 

To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir Isaac Newton (A, 1726), by Rysbrack. The half recumbent 
flgnre of Newton reposes on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
tiko small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Astronomy upon a large globe. 

Charles Darwin (d. 1882), the eminent naturalist, and Sir John 

Benekel (d. 1871), the astronomer, are buried within a few yards 

of Newton's tomb (memorial slabs in the floor). — The window 

•bevels a memorial of Robert Steplienson (d. 1859), the engineer. 

In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

R. Richard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
makers. — Above, in the window : — 

*Speneer Perceval , Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, who was murdered at Westminster Hall in 1812, 
by Westmacott, Recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; at the 
kead a mourning figure of Strength, and at the foot Ttut\v ^lwOl^^ 
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L. William Cavendish^ Duke of Newcastle (d. 1676), and his 
wife ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent flgares in the eofttnme 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. Sir John Malcolm, General (d. 1833), one of the chief pro- 
moters of the English power in India ; statue by Chantrey. 

L. *8ir PeUr Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by Boubilia4:. Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal , while Navi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

II. Robert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount CcutUreagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Thom£LS. The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, Teace of Paris, 1814'. 
Next to it — 

L. * William, Lord Mans field, the statesman and judge (d. 1793), 
by Flaxman. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench , in his 
official robes; on the left is Justice with her scales, on the right, 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto: 'uni ojquus virtuti', with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850) ; statue by Oibson. 

W. AisLR OP N. Transept. 

II. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen, the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble. 

K. *Elizabeth Warren (d. 1816), widow of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by Westmacott, The fine monument represents, in half life-size, 
a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in allnsion t^ 
the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 

U. Sir George Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

U. Sir Eyre Coote, General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788); colossal monument by Banks, erected b 
the East India Company. 

U. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue ] 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balclien, Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with 7 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Ghann 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers. 

Jl. General Hope, Governor of Quebec (d. 1789), by Bacon 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Abov< 

U. Warren Hastings, Governor- General of India fd. 18 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

Ricliard Cobden, the politician and champion of frce-^ 
(d. 1805); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

K. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Baeo' 

At the end of the passage, in three niches in the wall a 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 
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Admiral Watson (ii. 1757), hy Seheemakers, The Admiral , in 
a toga, is sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right tiie town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
eonqadror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
Ohandernrngore, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. AlSLB. 

On the left. Sir Thomas FoweU Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Parliament, one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
ition of slavery, by Thrupp. — Adjacent — 

L. Balfe (d. 1870), the composer, medallion-portrait by Mai- 
lempre, 

L. Hugh Chamberlain, physician (d. 1728), by Scheemnkers and 
Delvaux; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; on the right and 
left, two allegorical figures, representing Health and Medicine. 

R. Tablets to Charles Burney (d. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708), the composer and organist. — Then — 
R. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (^d. 1727), 
with a bust. On the floor are the tombstones of Henry Purccll 
(d. 1695), organist of the abbey, and W. StermlaU Bennet{d. 1875), 
the eomposer. 

L. *8ir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java (d. 1820), 
Bitting figure, by Chantrey. 

L. *WUliam WUberforce (d. 1833), one of the chief advocates 
for the emancipation of the slaves ; sitting figure, by Joseph. 

R. *George Lindsay Johnstone (d. 1815); fine monument by 
fUixman, erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus, 
vith a small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 
L. Lord John Thynne, 7). IK, Sub-Dean of the Abbey {J\. 
i8dl), recumbent figure by Armstead. 
To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir Isaac Newton (ji, 1726), by Ryshrack. The half recumbent 
ftgare of Newton reposes on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
Ho small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
•f Astronomy upon a large globe, 
a Qkorles Darwin (d. 1882), the eminent naturalist, and Sir John 

Sendul (d. 1871), the astronomer, are buried within a few yards 
of Newton's tomb (memorial slabs in the floor). — The window 
tkove is a memorial of Robert Stephenson [d. 1859), the engineer. 
In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

R. Richard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
makert. — Above, in the window : — 

*8pencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Ix)rd 
•f the Treataiy, who was murdered at Westminster Hall in 1812, 
ky Weitmaeott. Recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; at the 
kesd a mourning figure of Strength, and at the Coot 'VIitvIXv ^\\^^^ 
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L. William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (d. 1676), and his 
wife ; a double sarcophagus, with recumbent figures in the costume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. Sir John Malcolm, General (d. 1833), one of the chief pro- 
moters of the English power in India ; statue by Chantrey. 

L. *Sir Peter Warren, Admiral (d. 1752), by Bou6t«ac. Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal, while Nayi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

li. Robert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount CcutUreagh, 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Tlu)m£LS, The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, Teace of Paris, 1814\ 
Next to it — 

L. * William, Lord Mansfield, the statesman and judge (d. 1793), 
by Ftaxman. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench , in his 
official robes; on the left is Justice with her scales, on the right. 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : ' uni aaquus virtu ti', with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850); statue by Oibson. 

W. Aisle of N. Transept. 

R. George Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen , the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble. 

K. ^Elizabeth Warren (d. 1816), widow of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by Westmacott, The fine monument represents, in half life-size, 
a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in allusion to 
the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 

R. Sir George Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

Jl. Sir Eyre Coote, General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788); colossal monument by Banks, erected by 
the East India Company. 

U. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue by 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balchen , Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English GhAnnel; 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers. 

K. General Hope, Governor of Quebec (d. 1789), by Bacon; t 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India fd. 1818); 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1805); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

R. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Bacon, 

At tlic end of the passage, in three niches in the wall above, 
separated by palm-trees, is the monument of — 
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WolMii (d. 1767), by A;&«mafaf«. The Admiral, in 
ft toga, Is- littfBg In tlie eentie, holding a palm branch. On the 
ii|^ die-tmia of Oalevtto on her knees presents a petition to her 
OBM'M^^^ Oa like. left it an Indian in chains, emblematical of 
.OksaimnM§unj alio eonqnered by -Uie Admiral. 

N. AlSLB. 

. tel^ left. Sir Thomas Fowdl Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
BiiHiMOTit , oaift of ihe ehampions of the moTement for the abol- 
ttioii of daTory, by Tkn^^. — Adjacent — 

L. Baif^XjL i870[)y the composer, medallion-portrait by Mai- 
lnipf€. 

li. Hii;^ Cfcamfterlaiii, physician (d. 1728), by Scheemakers and 
JMmwx; joeiunbttit flgare upon a sarcophagus ; on the right and 
Ml^ two aUegoiieal flgores, representing Health and Medicine. 

R. Tablets to Clkirk* Bumey (d. 1814), the historian of mnsic, 
iaAJok»Biow (d. 1708), the composer and organist. — Then — 

B. WUUam Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (d. 1727), 
wUSk a iHiflt. On the floor are the tombstones of Henry PurceU 
U, 1695), organistof the abbey, and W. StemdaU Bennei(d, 1875), 
va eompMBz. 

Ii. *a<r Thomoi Stamford BaffUs, GoTemor of Java (d. 1820), 
dttlng flguie, by QiamHirey. 

. U fWUlkm WUberforee (d. 1833), one of the chief advocates 
Ik. Ae emancipation of the slaTes ; sitting figure, by Joseph. 
. . B. Hhorgc LkuUay Johnstone (d. 1815); fine monument by 
floxsum^ erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus, 
vith a amall medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

L. Lord John Thifnne, D, D,, Sub-Dean of the Abbey [}\. 
idS^ftetmmbeni figure by Armstead. 

IJo the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Skr^baao Nettton (d. 1726), by Rysbrack. The half recumbent 
flgnie of Newton xeposet on a black sarcophagus, beside which are 
tnofmaUOeuli unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
diftrting the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Aatmomy npon a large globe. 

CharUf Darinn (d. 1882), the eminent naturalist, and Sir John 
tbnAd (jL 1871), the astronomer, are buried within a few yards 
of Nowton'a tomb (memorial slabs in the floor). — The window 
tibovaia- a memorial of Robert Stephenson (d. 1859), the engineer. 

In tiie K. aisle, farther on : — 

B. Bkhard Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
«MkM. •^ Abore, in the window : — 

^^^eneer Pereeoal, Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
iCtte TfMraiy, who wmb murdered at VTettiniiAtetl^LAXVm V^NTl^ 
iy WuhmmeoiL JZeoombent figure npon a aMCO^\ia|g^v*\ ^^ ^^ 
^ ^««oiini£ivil(^reof£ltrength, and aitWe too^^lt:n5LV?^.\v$iL>^a^- 
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eration. The bas-relief above represents the mmder ; the seeoTid 
figure to the left is tliat of the murderer, Belllngham. 

R. Mrs. Mary Beaufoy (d. 1705) ; group by Qrinling Oibbons. 

R. Robert KiUigrew , General , killed at Almanza in Spain in 
1707, by Bird. — In front of this monument Ben Jonson is buried 
(p. 196), with the words *0 Rare Ben Johnson! ' cut in the pave- 
ment. Close by, under a modem brass, lies John Hunter (d. 1793), 
the celebrated surgeon and anatomist, brought here In 1859 from 
St. Martin's in the Fields. — The window above was erected to the 
memory of Isambard Brunei (d. 1859), the engineer. 

R., above, Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist (d. 1875), bust 
by Theed, 

R. * Charles James Fox J the famous statesman (d. 1806), by 
Westmacott. The figure of the deceased lies on a couch, and is 
supported by the arms of Liberty ; at his feet are Peace, with an 
olive- branch, and a liberated negro slave. 

Henry Grattan (d. 1820), the Irish orator and statesman, is 
buried near Fox's monument. 

R. * Captain Montagu (d. 1794) , by Flaxman. Statue on a 
lofty pedestal, crowned by the Goddess of Victory. 

R. Sir James Mackintosh^ the historian (d. 1832); bust by Theed, 

R. George Tierney ^ the orator (d. 1830); bust by Westmacott. 

R. Marquis of Lansdowne (d. 1863); bust by Boehm. 

R. Lord Holland^ the statesman (d. 1840); large monument, by 
Baily. Below is the entrance to a vault, on the steps to which on 
the left the Angel of Death, and on the right Literature and 
Science are posted. 

R. John, Earl Russell (d. 1878), bust. 

R. Zachary Macaulay (d. 1838), the father of Lord Macaulay, 
and a noted advocate for the abolition of slavery; bust by Weekes. 

Having now reached the end of the N. aisle, we turn to the 
left (S.), where on the N. side of the principal (W.) Entbanoe, at 
the end of the nave, we observe the monument of — 

Jeremiah Horrocks , the astronomer (d. 1641). Above the door 
is the monument of — 

* William Pitt, the renowned statesman (d. 1806), by Westma- 
cott. At the top stands the statue of Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the act of speaking. To the right is History listen- 
ing to his words; on the left, Anarchy in chains. 

The proximity of the tombs of Fox and Pitt in the K. transept sug- 
gested Scotfs well-known lines: — 

'Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rivars bier\ 

On the S. side of the door is the monument of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy (d. 1732), by Cheere. 

R. James Cornewall, Captain (d. 1743), a monument by Tayler, 
At the foot of a low pyramid of Sicilian marble is a grotto in white 
marble, with a relief of the naval battle of Toulon, in which 
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Gomewall fell. The monameut terminates above in a palm-tr> 
with the armorial bearings. 

- S. AlSLB. 

In the baptlBtery at the W. end : — 

Jamiu Cniggs, Secretary of State (d. 1721); statue hyOuelphi^ 
with inscription by Pope. 

WilUam Wordsworth, the poet (d. 1850); statue by Thrupp. 
Rev. John Keble (d. 1866); bust by Woolner, 
The baptistery also contains busts, by Woolner, of the Rev, 
Fred. D. Maurice (d. 1872) and the Rev. Charles Kingsley (d, 1875), 
and a bronze medallion of Professor Henry Fawcett (d. 1884), by 
Alfred OUbert, The stained-glass windows were placed here by 
Mr. George W. Ghilds of Philadelphia in memory of George Herbert 
(d. 1632) and WiUiam Cowper (d. 1800). 
We now continue to follow the S. aisle. 
On the right: William Congreve, the dramatist (d. 1728), by 
Bird. The sarcophagus is of Egyptian marble. Above it is the 
medallion. The monument was erected by Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborongh. 

B. WiUiam Buekland, the geologist (d. 1856), bust by Weekes. 
B. Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), Governor- General of India ; bust 
bf Woolner, 

Then, above the door leading to the cloisters — 
^George Wade, General (d. 1748) , by Roubiliac. The (loddcss 
•fFame Is preventing Time from destroying the General's trophies, 
vhich are attached to a column. 

R. Sir James Outram, General (d. 1863) ; bust by Noble. Below 
ueOntram and Lord Clyde shaking hands, and between them is 
Gsneral Havelock. At the sides are mourning figures, representing 
Indian tribes. 

Above, occmpying the whole recess of the window — 
B. WUliam Hargrave, General (d. 1750), by Roubiliac. The 
^neralis descending from his sarcophagus, while Time, rcprcsont- 
l allegorioally, conquers Death and breaks his arrow. — Next — 
Sidney, Earl Godolphin((i.i7i'l), Lord High Treasurer, by Bird. 
R. Colonel Townshend, who fell in Canada in 1759, by Eck- 
n. Two Indian warriors bear the white marble sarcophagus, 
eh is adjoined by a pyramid of coloured Sicilian marble. 
R. John AndrS, Major, executed in America as a spy in 1780. 
ophagns with mourning Britannia, by Van Gelder. — Opposite, 
e nave, by the end of the choir : — 

imes. Earl Stanhope, ambassador and minister of war (d. 
\ l^y Rysbrack. — Then, returning to the N. aisle : — 
Thomas Thynne, murdered in Pall Mall in 1682 by assassins 
by Count Koningsmarck , whose object was the hand of 
e's wife, a wealthy heiress, by Quellin. The relief on the 
il is a representation of the murder. 
DUUB, London. 6th Edit. 
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R. Dt. Isaac Watts^ tho famous divine aud hymn-writer (d. 
1748), with bust by Batiks. 

R. John Wesley^ founder of the Methodists (d. 1791), and 
Charles Wesley (d. 1788), by Van Odder, relief by Adarfia-Acion, 

R. Charles Bumey^ philologist (d. 1818); bust by Uahagan. 

L. Tliomas Owen, judge (d. 1598); an interesting old painted 
monument, with a life-size recumbent figure leaning on the right 
arm. — By the adjoining pillar — 

L. Pasquale Paoli (d. 1807); the well-known Gorsicau general 
(buried in Corsica) ; bust by Flaxman. — Opposite — 

R. Sir CloudesUy Shovel^ Admiral (d. 1707), byJBiVd, recumbent 
figure under a canopy. — Above — 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter (d. 1723), by Rysbrack ; bust 
under a canopy. The monument was designed by Kneller himself, 
who is the only painter commemorated in the abbey. Ue was 
buried in his own garden, at Kneller Hall, Twickenham. 

L. Sir TItomas Richardson, judge (d! 1634), old monument by 
Le Soeur. 

L. Dr. Andrew Bell, the founder of the Madras system of edu- 
cation (d. 1832), with relief representing him examining a class 
of boys, by Behnes. 

In the middle of the nave lie, amongst others, David Living- 
stone, the celebrated African traveller (d. 1873), Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect (d. 1860), Robert Stephenson, the engineer (d. 1859), 
Lord Clyde (d. 1863), Sir James Outram (d. 1863; the 'Bayard 
of India'), Sir George Pollock (d. 1872), Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), 
Sir G. G. Scott, tho architect (d. 1878 ; with a brass by Street"), aud 
G. E. Street (d. 1881), the architect of tho New Law Courts. 

Wc now turn to the right and enter the — 

S. TbANSBPT AJfD POBTS' CoRNER. 

On the right: George Grote, the historian (d. 1871); bust by 
Bacon. 

Adjacent is the monument oi Bishop Tinrlwall (d. 1875), the 
eminent historian of Greece. 

R. William Camden, the antiquary (d. 1623), small statue. — 
Above — 

David Garrick, the famous actor (d. 1779) ; large group in relief, 
by Webber. Garrick is stepping out from behind a curtain, which 
he opens with extended arms. Below arc the comic and the tragic 
Muse. — Below — 

Isaac Casaubon, the theologist (d. 1614). — Above — 

John Ernest Grabe, tho Oriental scholar (d. 1711); sitting 
figure by Bird. — Several uninteresting monuments; then — 
Isaac Barrow, tho theologian ^. i^T^V 

Joseph Addison, the essayist (d. W\SsS\ %U\.m^>q^ ^wXtwjlcoVX. 
On tbc base arc the Muses in icUci. 
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ifUl Vacadas, ti<e liiatntian | d. ISW] ; feoil by lhmur<l. 
^ H;, M. lAoeieray, the iiVYOlist iai kBmorirt (d. 1863); biul by 
boskX'- — Above — 

litorge Frtderitk Handel, the couipDMi (d. 1759), the lut «urk 
vm the ctrisel of £ai»ftili<ie ; life-size tUtne iiuioanded by luualc 
•ad insCnmeuts ; aboTe, imau; the cloodt, > hMTeiily choir j in 
fte b«d(£iound, *d dieiii. 

StrATckOald CampbeU, General (<1. 1791), by tnUoi*. — llcluw, 
tD the right — 

Jonxs Stearl Woriniue, Loid FriTf Sul fnSootUnd (d. ISOO]; 
loedallion-portrut, by Soliekeai. — By the S. w»ll : — 

Vo&n, I>uke of Arg^ onif GntniBtA (d. 1743) ; > Urge nioiiii- , 
meut by BoaiUiae. On ■ bUck urcojihcgtu tcbIb tho balf-iri-uiii' < 
hetit, Ufe-siie flgiue af the Duke, supported by Ulitory, nhu la 
mHiDe liU DsDie oo • pynmid. On Ike pedeatil, to the left, Klu- 
queuce ; to the right, Tdaur. 

Above the dovnraj of the cli^cl of St. B1ftt«e oi St. Faith 

(^■m9): — 

Olivtr GoltUmilh {i. 1771), buii«d U tke Temple (p. 135)-, 
*ed»llioD by NoUetau. — Then — 

Jol,aG«y, tba poet (d. 1733), byByifrniet. A imalt Ocniug 
kolda the medalUon. The Imraient inMripHen, by Gay himself, 

'Ufa ii a jut iond all (Aiiv< tbotn U : 
I OcwfU H onoc, buttmvl kaoa It'. 
Knatat Bom, the poet (d. 1718), Mid his only daughter, by 
Hwliiiiit AbOTS, the medaltion ot th« daoghteT. — Then — 

Jaatu Thomtoa, tlie poet of the 'deuoni' (d. 1748) ; statuo by 
^aaf. — Adjacent — 

'ffi m am SItaktptOTt (d. 1616), dailgaed by A'ent, uidoicoutcd 
by S dt u md u n. The fl^re of the I'oet, pltoed ou a pedestal rc- 
HmUiog an. altar , ia lepresented with the light uni IcaninK »" 
ipUeotU* wwhii the left hand hold* a roll bearing the titles of 
Ua tUef wittinp. On the pedeetal aie the masks of (jueen Klisu- 
belh, Henry T., ud Riobud 111. 

Ab«n«, Mobtrt Bunu (d. 1796), but by auell. 
Bpimt BomOias, the poet (d. 1843), biut by Wetlcu. 
8. T. Coleridge, the poet (d. Igitl), bast byifaniD TliomycToft. 
- nea, oppoBltB Addison's statue — 

noma* Cnntp^eU. tbepoetfd. I&t4), atatne by ManhaU. — The 
■ma of ChulM Dkketu (i. 1870) is between the statnoa of Ad- 
&0II andOuitpbell, and ia surrounded by tlie tomba of llliidcl. 
BhildMi^ uidOiunberland. Garrick, Dr. Jobnson, and Macaulsy 
■ ■ • d here. 

'Bad tfta piliu: we uow eatei &b — 
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E. Aisle of the Poets* Ooiinbb. 

Ou the right. Granville Sharp (d. 1813), one of the chief ad- 
vocates for the abolition of slavery, medallion by Chantrey. — Above : 

Charles de St. Denis, Seigneur de St. Evremont^ author, French 
Marshal, afterwards in the service of England (d. 1703), bust. — 
Below — 

Matthew Prior, politician and poet (d. 1721), large monument 
by Rysbrack. In a niche is Prior's bust by Coyzevox (presented by 
Louis XIV. of France); below, a black sarcophagus, adjoined by two 
allegorical figures of (r.) History and (1.) Thalia. At the top are 
two boys, one with a torch, the other with an hour-glass. — Then — 

William Mason, the poet (d. 1797) ; medallion, mourned over 
by Poetry, by Bacon. — Over it — 

Thomas Shadwell, the poet (d. 1692), by Bird. — Below — 

Thomas Gray, the poet (d. 1771); medallion, held by the Muse 
of poetry, by Bacon. — Above — 

John Milton (d. 1674 ; buried in St. Giles's Church, Cripple- 
gate), bust by Rysbrack (1737). Below is a lyre, round which is 
twining a serpent with an apple, in allusion to *Paradise Lost\ — 
Below — 

Edmund Spenser (d. 1598 ; buried near Chaucer), *the prince of 
poets in his tyme', as the inscription says; a simple, altar-like 
monument, with ornaments of light-coloured marble above. — 
Above — 

Samuel Butler, author of *Hudibras' (d. 1680), with bust. — Then": 

Ben Jonson (d. 1637), poet-laureate to James I., and contem- 
porary of Shakspeare ; medallion by Rysbrack (1737) ; on the pede- 
stal the inscription, *0 rare Ben Johnson I' (comp. p. 192). — 

Michael Drayton, the poet (d. 1631), with bust. 

Barton Booth, the actor (d. 1733), an ancestor of Edwin Booth, 
with medallion, by Tyler. 

John Phillips, the poet (d. 1708) ; portrait in relief. 

The tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer (d. 1400), the father of English 
poetry, is on the same side, a few paces farther on, and consists of 
an altar-sarcophagus (supposed to be from GreyFriarsChurch,p.91) 
under a canopy let into the wall (date, 1551). — Above it is a 
line stained-glass window, erected in 1868, with scenes from 
Chaucer's poems, and a likeness of the poet. 

Abraham Cowley, the poet (d. 1667), with urn, "by Bushndl. 

Ih W. Longfellow, the poet (d. 1882), bust by Brock. 

John Dryden, the poet (d. 1700) ; bust by Scheemakers. 

Robert South, the preacher (d. 1716) ; statue by Bird. 

Richard Busby, head-master of Westminster School (d. 1695); 
statue by Bird. 

In the centre of the S. transept is a white slab, covering the 
remains of 'Old Parr' (d. 1635), who is said to have reached the age 
of 152 years. 
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We now Tepftir to the *Ghafbl8, which follow each other in the 
following Older (staitlng from the Poets' Corner). 
I. Ghapbl of St. Bbnbdict. 

1. Arehbiahop Langham(di. 1376) ; with recumbent figure. 

2. Lady Frances Hertford (d. 1598). 

3. Dr. Goodman, Dean of Westminster (d. 1601). 

4. A aon of Dr. Spratt. 

*5. Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (d. 1645), Lord Iligli 
rrea^arer in the time of James I., and his wife. 

6. Dr. £i/<(d. 1561), first Dean of Westminster under Elizabeth. 
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To the left of the entrance to the ambulatory is an old altar- 
deeoration of the 13th or 14th cent., below which is the old mon- 
ument of the Saxon king Sebert {d. 616) and his wife Athelgoda 
(d.615). To the right is a bust of Abp. Tail ((1. 1882), by ArmsUad, 

Near this is the tomb of Ann of Cleves (d. 1557) , fourth wife 
of Henry VUI. 

II. Chapel of St. Edbcund, King of the East Anglians. 

•1. John of Eltham, second son of Edward II., who died in 1334 
in Mb nineteenth year. Sarcophagus with life-size alabaster figure. 

2. Earl of Stafford (d. 1762); slab, by Chambers. 

3. Nicholas Monk (d. 1661), Bishop of Hereford, brother of the 
fiunousDnke of Albemarle (^p. 201) ; slab and pyramid, by Woodman. 

4. WiUiam of Windsor and Blanche de la Tour (d. l:i40), 
flUldren of Edward III., who both died young ; small sarcophagus, 
with recumbent alabaster figures 20 in. in length. 

5. Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1558), granddaughter of Henry VII. 
and mother of Lady Jane Grey ; recumbent figure. 

6. Francis Holies, son of the Earl of Clare, who died in 1622, 
at the Age of 18, on his return from a campaign in Flanders, in 
wMeh he had greatly distinguished himself; sitting figure, hy Stone. 

7. Lady Jane Seytnour (d. 1560), daughter of the Duke of 
Someraet. 

8. Lady Katharine Knollys (d. 1568), chief Lady of the Bed- 
akamlier to Qneen Elizabeth, niece of Anne Bolcyn. and ^rani* 
mother of the Queen's favourite, the Earl of Ksscx. 
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9. Lady Elizabeth Russell (d. 1061), a handsome sitting figure 
of alabaster, in an attitude of sleep. The Latin inscription says, 
^she sleeps, she is not dead'. 

10. Lord John Russell (A. ibS^"), and his son Francis; sarco- 
phagus with a recumbent figure, resting on the left arm, in official 
robes, with the boy at the feet. 

11. Sir Bernard Brocas of Beaurepaire^ Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne, wife of Richard II., beheaded on Tower Hill in 1399 ; an 
interesting old monument in the form of a Gothic chapel, with re- 
cumbent figure of a praying knight; at the feet, a lion. 

12. Sir Humphrey Bourgchier, partisan of Edward IV., who fell 




Chapel of St. Edmnnd. 

on Easter Day, 1471, at the battle of Barnet Field. Altar monument, 
with the figure of a knight, the head resting on a helmet, one foot 
on a leopard, and the other on an eagle. 

13. Sir Richard Peeksall (d. 1571), Master of the Buckhounds 
to Queen Elizabeth; canopy with three niches. 

*14. Edward Talbot, Errri o/'-Sf/»reti>«6i/ry(d. 1617), and his wife; 
figures lying under a canopy on a slab of black marble with a 
pedestal of alabaster. 

15. William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who fell at Bayonne 
in 1290 ; recumbent wooden figure, overlaid with metal, the feet 
resting on a lion. 

16. Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York (d. 1397), once an 
Augustinian monk and the companion of Edward the Black Prince 
in France, tutor to Richard II. ; medisBval monument, with en- 
graved figure. 

*17. Eleanor a de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, Abbess of Bark- 
ing (d. 1399), one of the most interesting monuments in the Abbey. 
Her husband was smothered at Calais between two feather-beds by 
order of liichard IT., his nephew. She is represented in the dress 
of a nun of liarking. The inscription is in old French. 
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CmmUu of8ktff&rd (d. 1603), wife of Lord Stafford, 



vlo wtf beheaded on Tower HiU in 1680. 

19. Dr, IVme, Biehop of Cheater, Grand Almoner of Charles I. 
(d. 1661). 

E^tmmd BtOwer Lotion, the noTeligt (d. 1873), and Lord Her- 
Itrt of Oherhury (d. 1678) are buried under slabs in this chapel. 

m. Ohapsl ov St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra. 

1. Lad^ CetUj Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Elizabeth 
(il. 1591). 

2. Lady Jane CUf&td, daughter of the Duke of Somerset (d . 1 679) . 

3. CbimieM of Beverley; small tombstone with the inscription, 
'Ssptfranee en Dlen (d. 1812), by NolUhens. 

4. Afme, Bui^bs of Somerset (d. 1587), widow of the Protector 




Chapel of St. Kicholas. 



(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1552, see p. 122), and sister-in-law of 
line Seymour, third wife of Henry YIII. ; recumbent figure. 

5. Wesfmoretoid Family, — AbOTO — 

6. Baron Carew (d. 1470) and his wife , mediffival monument, 
with kae^ng flgnrei. 

7. Nkkolaa BagenaU (d. 1687), orerlain by his nurse when 
•siafknt. 

*8. Lady Mildred Burleigh (d. 1588), wife of Lord Burleigh, the 
fiunoof minister, and her daughter Anne, Lady Burleigh, says the 
epitaph, wss w^l versed in the Greek sacred writers, and founded 
a iehoUiship at St. John's College, Oxford. Recumbent figures. 

9. Wmiam Dudley, Bishop of Durham (d. 1483). 

10. Anna Sophia Harley {iH, 1601), the infant daughter of a 
Fieneh ambassador. 

11. Lady Ro$8 (d. 1591) ; medlsTal monument. 

12. Mtarekkmees of Winehetier (d. 15B(^\ 

i3. Jktekess of Northumberland (d. 177^), \>^ KeoA. 
£4. JM^tpa de Bohun, IHiokeM of York («l. V^^V^, V^^^ ^"^ 
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Edward Plan tagenet, who fell atAgiiicouTtinl4ir). Old monument 
H with efflgy of the deceased in long drapery. 

*15. Sir George VillUrs (d. 1605) and his wife (d. 1632), the 

^c^ parents of the Dnke of Buckingham, favourite of James I. ; mon- 

^\ nment with recumbent figures , in the centre of the chapel , by 

^ Stone, — The remains of Katherine of Valois , wife of Henry V. 

*^ ■ (d. 1437), lay below this tomb for 350 years (comp. p. 204). 

16. Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1505). 

Opposite us, on leaving this chapel, under the tomb of Henry V., 
is AhuBt of Sir Robert Aiton, the poet (1570-1638), executed by Fa- 
relli from a portrait by Van Dyck. Alton was secretary of two 
Queens Consort and a friend of Jonson, Drummond, and Hobbes. The 
earliest known version of *Auld Lang Syne' was written by him. 

IV. A flight of twelve black marble steps now leads into the 
**Chapbl of Henry Vll., a superb structure erected in 1502-20 
on the site of an old chapel of the Virgin Mary. The roses in the 
decoration of the fine brass-covered gates are an allusion to the 
marriage of Henry VII., founder of the Tudor family, with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. , which united the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, and put an end to the Wars of the Roses (comp. 
p. 135). The chapel consists of nave and aisles, with five small 
chapels at the E. end. The aisles are entered by doors on the right 
and left of the main gate. On the left stands the font. The chapel 
contains about 100 statues and figures. On each side are carved 
choir-stalls in dark oak, admirably designed and beautifully exe- 
cuted ; the quaint carvings on the ^misereres' under the seats are 
worthy of examination. Each stall is appropriated to a Knight of 
the Order of the Bath, the lower seats being for the squires. Each 
seat bears the armorial bearings of its occupant in brass, and above 
each are a sword and banner. 

The chief glory of this chapel, however, is its fan tracery ceiling 
with its fantastic pendentives, each surface being covered with rich 
tret-work, exhibiting the florid Perpendicular style in its utmost 
luxuriance. The airiness, elegance, and richness of this exquisite 
work can scarcely be over-praised. The best survey of the chapel 
is gained either from the entrance door, or from the small chapel 
at the opposite extremity, behind the monument of the founder, 
whose portrait is to be seen in the stained-glass window above. 

'On entering, the eye in aAtonished by the pomp of arcbitectare, and 
the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The very walls are wrought 
into universal ornament, incrusted with tracery, and scooped into niches, 
crowded with the statues of saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by the 
cunning labour of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb.^ — WasMng- 
ton Irving. 

We first turn our attention to the S. aisle of the chapel, where 

we observe the following monuments: 

*1. Lady Margaret 1 Douglas {J\.A()u7)^ daughter of Margaret, Qneen 
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loOB); recumbent meUl efflgy, by Tortegiano. 
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1. Oeorge Villiers, Ihtke of Buckingham^ the favonriteof Jamesl. 
y' and Charles 1., murdered in 1628 by the fanatic Felton, and his 

vJ consort. The monument is of iron. At the feet of the recumbent 

' effigies of the deceased is Fame blowing a trumpet. At the front 

corners of the sarcophagus are Neptune and Mars, at those at the 

back two mourning females, all in a sitting posture. At the top, 

on their knees, are the life-size children of the deceased. 

2. John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire (d. 1720), and his 
wife, by Scheemakers. The figure of the Duke is half-recumbent, 
and in Roman costume. At his feet is the duchess, weeping. Above 
is Time with the medallions. Anne of Denmark (d. 1618), consort 
of James I, is interred in front of this monument. 

*3. Duke of Montpensier (d. 1807), brother of King Louis Phi- 
lippe, recumbent figure in white marble, by Westmaeott. Dean 
Stanley (d. 1881 ; recumbent statue by Boehm), and his wife, Lady 
Augusta Stanley (d. 1876), are buried in this chapel. 

4. Esmi Stuart, who died in 1661, in his eleventh year; pyr- 
amid with an urn containing the heart of the deceased. 

In the E. chapel were interred Oliver Cromwell and some of 
his followers, removed in 1661. 

5. Lewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond (d. 1623), father's cousin and 
friend of James I., and his wife. Double sarcophagus with re- 
cumbent figures. The iron canopy is borne by figures of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Wisdom. Above is a fine figure of Fame. 

*6. Henry VJI. (d. 1509) and his wife £:«aa6ctfc of York (d. 1502); 
metal monument, by Torregiano, It occupies the centre of the 
eastern part of the chapel, and is enclosed by a tasteful chantry of 
brass. On the double sarcophagus are the recumbent figures of the 
royal pair in their robes. The compartments at the sides of the 
tomb are embellished with sacred representations. — James J. 
(d. 1625) is buried in the same vault as Henry VII. 

Oeorge II. and a number of members of the royal family are 
interred, without monuments, in front of the tomb of Henry VIL 
Also Edward VI. (d. 1553), whose monument by Torregiano was 
destroyed by the Republicans, and is replaced by a modern Renais- 
sance altar (No. 7 in plan, p. 201). To the left is the tomb oi Eliza- 
heth Claypole(^A. 1658), second daughter of Oliver Cromwell, mark- 
ed by an inscription in the pavement. — Adjacent is an old pul- 
pit of the Reformation period , probably the one in which Granmer 
preached the coronation and funeral sermons of Edward VI. 

The monuments in the northern aisle of this chapel are not less 
interesting than those in the southern. 

*1. Queen Elizabeth (d. 1603), by Stone. The monument is very 
similar to that of her unfortunate rival Mary Stuart in the S. aisle. 
Here also is commemorated Elizabeth's sister and predeceasor Mtiry 
(c). ibb>^), wlio is buried beneath. 
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'3. Maf§, ^angkia of James I., wlio died In 1607 at the age of 
t#o yam. Small iafeophagiia in the fonn of a cradle containing 
tf dUUL 

S. Eiw&td K and Ida Inother, the 
JMbe of rofft, the aona of Edward IV . , 
tBiudeied In fte Tower when ehil- 
di«n, liyRlehaidin., In 1483. Some 
%oii6«9 anppoaed to be those of the nn- 
ftrtanate Itoya, were found in a chest 
lielaw a atabease In the Tower (see 
p. 118), and Immght hither. Small 
•axBopliagai In a niehe. 

4. BofkUt^ dauj^ter of James I., 
wKo was Iwm in IGuT, and died when 
tiixee days old. Small recumbent figure 
on a saieophaffua. 

5. QeorgeSavUUjMafquUofHali' 
fax^ liord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
dmiag sereial reigns (d. 1695). 

6. Oborlss Momiagut^ EaH ofHali- 
fiatf liOrd Hisb Treasurer (d. 1716). — The earl was the patron of 
Jtddittm (d. 1719), who is commemorated by a slab in front of tliis 
■Mnnment. 

After quitting the Chapel of Henry YII. and desoeuiUng the 

tta/gm^ we see In fkont of us the Chantry of Henry V. (p. 190), with 

ili finely aeolptuxed arch, over which Is represented the coronation 

€f jthnt monaieh (1413). A slab on the floor marks the vault of the 

Saris of Clarendon, Including the distinguished historian (d. 1G74). 

▼. GiUFiL ov St. Paul. 

1. air BKAtland Hill (1795-1879), the originator of the system 
of penny postsge; bust by Keyxoorih, 

%, Sir Hmry BOaayMC (d. 1717), Lieutenant-General and Gov- 
emoi of Galway. Pyramid by Seheemakers. 

3. Sir John Pwiering (d. 1596), Keeper of the Great Seal under 
Qnaea BUxabeth, and his wife. Recumbent figures under a canopy. 

4. SlrJanuaFuUerton(d, 1630), First Gentleman of the Bed- 
ekanbec to Obarles I., and his wife. Recumbent marble figures. 

5. Sir Tkanuu Bromley (d. 1587), Lord Chancellor under 
Qmaen BUxabetb. Recumbent flrure ; below, his eight children. 

6. SirJMUif Carleton (d. 1631), diplomatist under James I.; 
ievi-iMambent figure, by Stone, 

7. O o Mn fe ss ofSwaex (d. 1589); at her feet is a porcupine. 

8. Lord Cottingion^ statesman in the reign of Charles I. (d. 
1663), and hia wife. Handsome black marble mouumewt .. ^\t\\ 

theatMguie of Lord Oottington in wMte mw"ViV^,\i^ ¥a?twXVv., 



««4 'Si ^iop, A bust of Lady Cottington (d. i^^^^i^A^^ ^ Sotut. 
«, Mmu WaU (d, iSVS)^ the celelwatoA mfec\i«LYvV<fV«Av %srf 
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improver of the steam-engine ; colossal figure in a sitting posture, 
by Chantrey. 

*10. Sir Giles Dnubeney (d. 1507), Lord-Lieutenant of Calais 
under Henry VII., and Ms wife. Recumbent effigies in alabaster, 
painted. 

11. Lewis Robsart (d. 1431), standard-bearer of Henry V. ; an 
interesting old monument, without an effigy. 




Cbapel of St. Paul. 

This chapel contains an ancient stone coffin found in digging 
the grave of Sir Rowland Hill. 

To the right, on leaving this chapel, is a monument to William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath (d. 1764), by Wilton; and beside it another 
to Rear-Admiral Charles Holmes (d. 1761), also by Wilton. Op- 
posite is a screen of wrought iron executed by an English black- 
smith in 1293. 

*VI. Chaprl of St. Edward the Confessor, forming the end 
of the choir, to which we ascend by a small flight of narrow steps. 
(The following chapel. No. VII., is sometimes shown before this.) 

1. *Henry III. (d. 1272), a rich and artistic monument of por- 
phyry and mosaic, with recumbent bronze effigy of the King, by 
William Torel (1290). 

2. Queen Eleanor, first wife of Edward I. (d. 1290), by Torell, The 
inscription is in quaint old French: — *Ici gist Alianor, jadis reyne 
d'Angleterre, femme a Rey Eduard Fiz'. Recumbent metal effigy. 

3. Chantry of Henry V. (d. 1422). On each side a life-size 
figure keeps guard by the steps. The recumbent effigy of the King 
wants the head , which was of solid silver, and was stolen during 
the reign of Henry VIII. In 1878 the remains of Katharine of Ya- 
lois, (d.l437) queen of Henry V. (the ^beautiful Kate' of Shakspeare's 
*Henry V.') were re-interred in this chantry, whence they had 
been removed on the building of Henry VH.'s. Chapel. On the 
bar above this monument are placed tlie saddle, helmet, and shield 
said to have been used by Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. 

4. Philippa (d. 1369), wife of Edward III., and mother of fonr- 
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toeii ehlldren. She was the daughter of the Cuiiiit uf Haiiiaiilt, and 
wat related to no fever than thirty crowned hcads^ 8tatiiutti>s uf 
whom were formerly to be seen grouped round the sarcophagus. 

5. Edward III. (d. 1377), 

recumbent metal flgnre on a q^O j 4-vO 

MTeophagas of grey marble. ^ ^ -^^-^ 

This monnment was once sur- 
rounded by statuettes of the 
King's ohildren and others. 
The pavement in front of it 
dates from 1260. 

6. Matgairti WoodvUU (d. 
14TO), a daughter of Ed- 
ward IV., who died in in- 
fancy. Monument without an 

efflgy. 

7. Riehard J J., murdered 
on St. Valentine's Day, 1399, 
and his queen. The wooden 
canopy bears an old and cu- 
rious representation of the 
Sariour and the Virgin. 

8. The old €k>ronation 
Chair of the Scottish kings, 
and — 

9. The new Coronation 
CkaiTj made for Queen Mary, 
wife of William III., on the 
model of the old one. The former contains under the scat the 
famous Stone ofSeone, the emblem of the power of the Scottish 
Princes , and traditionally said to be that once used by the pa- 
triarch Jacob as a pillow. It is a piece of sandstone from the W. coast 
of Scotland, and may very probably be the actual stone pillow on 
which the dying head of St. Columba rested in the Al)boy of lona. 
Tills stone was brought to London by Edward I. in 1297, in tol^cn of 
the complete subjugation of Scotland. Every English monarch since 
that date has been crowned in this chair. On the coronation day 
the chairs are covered with gold brocade and taken into the choir 
of the Abbey, on the other side of the partition in front of which 
tiiey now stand. Between the chairs are the state sword and shield 
of Edward III. (d. 1377). 

The reliefs on the screen separating Edward's chapel from the 
choir, executed in the reign of Edward lY., represent tho principal 
events in the life of the Confessor. 

10. Edward I, (d. 1307), a simple slab without an efflgy. The 
inscription is : — ^Eduardus primus , Scotorum malleus, hie est' 
(here lies Edward I., tho hammer of the Scots). Tho body wa.tt t<^ 
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Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor. 
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ccntly found to bo in remarkably good preservation, with a crovn 
of gilded tin on the head, and a copper gilt scoptrc in the hand. 
*11. Edward the Confessor (d. 1066), a large mediajval shrine, 
the faded splendour of which is still traceable, in spite of the 
spoliations of relic-hunters. The shrine was erected by order of 
Henry III. in 1269, and cost, according to an authentic record, 
255i. 4«. 8d. 

12. Thomas of Woodstoekj Duke of Oloucester, murdered at 
Calais in 1397. 

13. John ofWaltham(d. 1395), Bishop of Salisbury, recumbent 
metal efflgy. 

Opposite the Chapel of Edward the Confessor is the entrance 
to the Chapel or Shrine of St. Erasmus, a picturesque archway, 
borne by clustered columns, dating from about 1484. Passing 
through this chapel, we enter the — 

VII. Chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

1. Sir Thomas Vaughan (d. 1483), Lord High Treasurer of 
P^dward IV. Old monument, with a brass, which is much defaced. 

2. Colonel Edward Popham (d. 1651), oflicer in Cromwell's 
army, and his wife. Upright figures. 

3. Thomas Carey, son of the Earl of Monmouth, Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Charles I., who died in 1648, aged 33 years, 
from grief at the misfortunes of his royal master. 

4. Hugh de Bohun and his sister Mary (d. 1300), grandchildren 
of Edward I. ; tombstone of grey marble. 




Chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

5. Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon, cousin of Queen Elizabeth 
(d. 1596). Rich canopy without an efflgy. 

6. Countess of Mexborough (d. 1821), small altar-tomb. 
Above this monument is a slab with a mourning Genius by 

Nollekensj erected to the memory of Lieut. Col. MacLeod , who fell 
lit the siege of Badajoz, at the age of 26. 
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7. WiEUam of Coldtester, Abbot of Westminster (d. 14*20 ) ; a 
mediwsl stone monument with the recumbent figure of the pre- 
late, liis head snpported by angels, and his feet resting on a lamb. 

8. Thomas ButhaU, Bishop of Durham under Henry VIII., who 
died in 1924, leaving great wealth. Mediseval recumbent Hgurc. 

9. Thonuu MiUyng^ Abbot of Westminster (d. 1492) ; canopy 
without a llgnre. 

10. O. Fcuea, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1500). 

11. Mary Kendall (d. 1710) ; kneeling female flgnre. 

12. Thonuu CeeU, Earl of Exeter (A. i^22), Privy Councillor 
uuder James I., and his wife. His wife lies on his right hand ; 
the space on his left was destined for his second wife, who, however, 
deelined to be buried there , as the place of honour on the right 
had already been assigned to her predecessor. 

YIII. The small Ghapbl of Abbot Islip is not shown. The monu- 
ment of Abbot Islip(d. 1532), formerly in this chapel, was destroyed 
hy the Roundheads, and the name of the chapel is now his only 
memorial. It contains the tomb oi Sir Christopher Hatton (d. 16 ID) 
and his wife. A room above this chapel (shown on Mon. and Tues., 
hy the order of a canon) contains the remains of the curious wax 
figures which were once used at the funerals of persons buried in 
the Abbey. Among them are Queen Elizabeth, Charles II., Wil- 
liam III. and his wife Mary, Queen Anne, William Pitt, Karl of 
Chatham, and Lord Nelson. 

In the ambulatory, near the chapel of Edward the Confessor, is 
the andent monument of the Knight Templar, Edmund Crouchhack 
(d. 1296), second son of Henry III., from whom the House of Lan- 
caster derived its claims to the English throne. On the sarcophagus 
are remains of the figures of the ten knights who accompanied 
Edmund to the Holy Land. Adjacent is the monument of another 
Knight Templar, Aymer de Valence (d. 1323), Earl of Pembroke 
ind cousin of Edward I., who was assassinated in France. The 
beautiful efilgy of Aveline^ Countess of Lancaster fd. 1273), wife 
of Edmund Crouchback, on an adjoining monument (seen from the 
ekoir), merits notice. 

To tho right is a large marble monument, executed by Wilton^ 
to General Wolfe (buried at Greenwich), who fell in 1759 at the 
apture of Quebec. He is represented sinking into the arms of a 
grenadier, while his right hand is pressed on his mortal wound ; 
tbe soldier is pointing out to the dying man the Goddess of Fame 
boTering overhead. Beside this group is a mourning Highlander. 

Opposite Is the monument of John, Earl Ligonier and Viscount 
of InniekiUing, Field-Marshal (d. 1770), by Moore. 

IX. Chapels of St. John, St. Michael, and St. Andrew, 
tbree separate chapels, now combined. 

i. Sir John Franklin (d. 1847), lost in endeavouring to discover 
the North West Passage, by Noble, 
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2. Earl Mountrath (d. 1771), and his wifo ; a large monument, 
by Wilton. An angel points out to the Countess the empty seat 
beside her husband. 

^. Earl of Kerry (dASiS), 
and his wife ; a marble sarco- 
phagus with an earl's coro- 
net, lnyBuckham. Altar- tomb. 

4. Telford, the engineer 
(d. 1834); huge statue by 
Baily, 

5. Dr. BaiUU (d. 1823) ; 
bust by Chantrey. 

6. Miss Davidson, daugh- 
ter of a rich merchant of Rot- 
terdam (d. 1767), by Hay- 
ward, Altar-tomb with head. 

7. Mrs. Siddons, the fa- 
mous actress (d. 1831); statue 
by Giantrey, after Reynolds's 
picture of her as the Tragic 
Muse. • 

8. Sir James Simpson (d. 
1870), the discoverer of the 
value of chloroform as an an- 
SBsthetic ; bust by Brodit, 

9. John Kemble (dAm^\ 
the actor, in the character of 
Cato ; statue by Flaxman. 

*10. Lord Norris (d. 1601), 
son of Sir Henry Norris who 
was executed with the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, with his wife, and 
six sons. The recumbent figures of Lord and Lady Norris are undei 
a catafalque ; at the sides are the life-size kneeling figures of the 
sons. On the 8. side of the canopy is a relief of warlike scenes 
from the life of the deceased nobleman. At the top is a small 
Goddess of Fame. 

11. Mrs. Kirton (d. 1603); altar-tomb. 

12. Sarah, Duchess of Somerset (d. 1692). The Duchess is 
represented leaning on her arm under a canopy, looking towards the 
angels, who are appearing to her in the clouds. At the sides are 
two poor boys bewailing the death of their benefactress. 

*13. J. Gascoigne Nightingale (d. 1752), and his wife (d. 1731); 
group by Roubiliac. Death is launching his dart at the dying lady, 
while her husband tries to ward off the attack. 

14. Lady St. John (d. 1614), with an effigy. 

15. Admiral Pocock (d. 1793) ; sitting figure of Victory with 
medallion, by Bacon. 
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16. Sir O. HolUij nephew of Sir Francis Yerc (a. 1G201, by 
lone. 

•17. 8ir FraneU Vere (d. 1608), officer in the service of Quecii 
Hiubeth. Fom kneeling warriorg in armour support a black marble 
Ia1>, on which Ilea the armour of the deceased. 

This ehapel alio contains tablets or busts in memory of Ad- 
nirul KempenfeU, who was drowned with 900 sailors by the sink- 
ng of the *KoyaI George' in 1782 (commemorated in Cowpcrs 
rell-hnown lines); Sir Humphrey Davy (d. 1829), the natural 
ihilosophei ; the learned Dr. Young (d. 1829), and others. 

Beyond this point we dispense with the services of the guide. 

The Ghaptbh Housb, to the S.E. of the Abbey, adjoining the 
?ioetB' Comer, was bnilt in 1250, and from 1282 to 1547 was used 
br the meetings of the House of Commons, which Edward Yl., in 
ko Utter year , appointed lo tike place in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
l^wtmimter Palace. The Chapter House was afterwards used as a 
gieeptacle for pnblio records , but these have now been removed 
totiie New Record Office (p. 133). At the E. end there are remains 
if 1 muril painting of Christ surrounded by the Christian virtues. 
The old tiled pavement is well executed. The Chapter House has 
teeently been ably restored. The stained-glass windows were crect- 
sd by tiie Queen and a few American admirers in memory of Dean 
Stanley. 

To the S. of the entrance to the Chapter House is the entrance 
to the Chapel of the Pyx (i.e. the box in which the standards of 
gold and silver ire kept; shown by special order only), which was 
once the Treasury of the Kings of England, 

Opposite the entrance to the Chapter House is a staircase 
ueending to the Muniment Room, or Ar<;hivcs of the Abbey, and 
to the Tiiforium, which affords a fine survey of the interior. 

The room called the Chapel of St. Blaise, between the S. transept 
ind the Chapter House, has a lofty groined roof. 

In the Jerusalem Chamber, to the S.W. of the Abbey (shown 

im application at the porter's lodge), are frescoes of the Death of 

Henry ly. and the Coronation of Queen Yictoria, some stained 

gliM ascribed to the period of Henry III., and busts of Henry lY. 

and Henry y. It dates f^om 1376-8G, and was the scene of the death 

of Henry lY. 

Kiag Henr^. Doth any namo particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 

Wancick. ^Tis called Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 

King. I^aud be to God ! even there my life must end. 

It hath been ]>roplic8icd ti) me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem*, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy T^nd: — 
But bear me to that chamber*, there VU \\« 
In ibat Jerusalem ^ball Harry die. 

Sliatspeare, King TTeni'^i /F., Part II; Aci\>i. 5^c. \. 
Bakdkkkr, London. 6th Ed ft. Y\ 
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It probably deriyed Its name from tapestries or pictures of the 
history of Jerusalem with which it was hang. The Upper House 
of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury now meets here. 

The adjoining A66o('8 Refectory or College Hall, where the 
Westminster college boys dine, contains some ancient tapestry and 
stained glass. The Lower House of Convocation also meets here. 

The beautiful Cloistbrs, dating from the llth-14th cent., 
may be entered by a door in the S. aisle of the Abbey, adjacent to 
the angle of Poets* Comer, whence a good yiew of them is obtained. 
They contain numerous tombs. 

For fuller information the curious reader is referred to Dean 
Stanley's ^Memorials of Westminster Abbey* and Sir G. G. Scott's 
^Gleanings from Westminster Abbey*. 

To theW. of Westminster Abbey rises the WdBtmingterColiuiui, 
a red granite monument 60 ft. high, designed by i$ir Oilbert Seotty and 
erected in 1854-59 to former scholars of Westminster School who 
fell in the Crimea or the Indian Mutiny. At the base of the column 
couch four lions. Above are the statues of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry III. (the chief builder of Westminster Abbey), Queen 
Elizabeth (the founder of Westminster School), and Queen Victoria. 
The column is surmounted by figures of St. George and the Dragon. 
It is on or near the site of Caxton's house (the 4led Pale*), iu the 
Almonry. 

An archway, passing under the new chapter-house, to the S. of 
the column, leads to the Dean's Yard and WeBtminster School, or 
St. Peter's College (PI. R, 25; IV), founded by Queen Elizabeth in 
1500. The school is attended by iO boarders, who are called Queen's 
Scholars, on the foundation, and about 110 day-scholars, known as 
Oppidans or Town Boys, Among the celebrated men educated here 
wereDryden, Locke, Ben Jonson, William Cartwright, Cowley, Howe, 
Prior , Giles Fletcher , Churchill , Cowper , Southey, Hackluyt the 
geographer, Sir Christopher Wren, Warren Hastings, Gibbon, and 
Earl Russell. A comedy of Terence is annually performed at Christ- 
mas in the old dormitory of the Abbey (now the school-room) by the 
Westminster boys, with a prologue and epilogue alluding to cur- 
rent events. — The Royal Architectural Museum, in Tufton Street, 
beyond the college (adm. daily 10-4, Sat. 10-0, free), contains a 
collection of Gotliic, Renaissance, and Classic carvings. 

In Caxton Street, leading off Victoria Street, is the new West- 
minster Town Hall, a handsome Jacobean building of red brick. 

Westminster Hospital (PI. R, 25 ; IV), in the Broad Sanctuary 
(formerly a sacred place of refuge for criminals and political of- 
fenders), to the N.W. of the Abbey , was founded in 1719, Mr. 
Henry Hoare, banker, of Fleet Street, being a leading promoter. It 
was the Arst of the now numerous hospitals of London supported 
by volmita ry con tributions. It o.ouUaws \ifti\a ^<ix ^^ ^i^Na^wX*, 
The BoyaJ Aquarium, in Wotonsi SUeet, to >L\\fe^ . ^\ vV^^Vs^-^- 
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Campbell f Lord Clyde, Field-Marshal (d. 1863), the conqueror of 
Lucknow, by Maroehetti, consisting of a bronze statue on a circular 
granite pedestal, at the foot of which is Britannia, with a twig of lau- 
rel, sitting on a lion couchant. Adjacent is a similar monument (by 
Boehm) to Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), ruler of thePunjsib during the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and Viceroy of India from 1864 to 1869, erected 
in 1882 by his fellow-subjects, British and Indian. — To the right, 
opposite, is the bronze statue of Sir John Franklin, by Noble, erected 
by Parliament Ho the great arctic navigator and his brave companions 
wlio sacrificed their lives in completing the discovery of the North 
West Passage A.D. 1847-48'. On the front of the pedestal is a relief 
in bronze, representing the Interment of the relics of the unfortunate 
Franklin expedition ; on the sides are the names of the crews of the 
ships Erebus and Terror. On the right hand side of this statue is 
a bronze figure of Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne (d. 1871), 
on a pedestal of light-coloured granite, by Boehm. 

The broad flight of steps at the S. end of Waterloo Place, 
known as Waterloo Steps, descends to St. James's Park. At the top 
of the steps rises the York Column , a granite column of the 
Tuscan order, 124 ft. in height, designed by Wyatt, and erected 
in 1833. It is surmounted by a bronze statue of the I)uke of York 
(second son of George III.)? ^y Westmacott. A winding staircase 
ascends in the Interior to the platform, which affords an admirable. 
*View of the AV. portions of the great city (closed at present). — 
To the "W. of the column, in Carlton House Terrace, is Prtissia 
House, the residence of the German ambassador. 

Farther on in Pall Mall is a series of palatial club-houses, the 
oldest of which dates from 1829 (see also pp. 71, 72). At the corner 
on the left is the Athenaeum Club (with frieze) ; then the Tra- 
vellers^ Club (with its best facade towards the garden). Reform 
Club, and Carlton Club (with polished granite pillars ; an imitation 
of Sansovino's Library of St. Mark at Venice). A little farther on 
is the War Office, in front of which is a bronze statue of Lord Her- 
bert of Lea (d. 1861), once "War Secretary, by Foley. 

Opposite, on the right side of the street, are the Junior Carlton 
Club and the Army and Navy Club. St. Jambs's Squakb, which 
is reached at this point, contains the mansions of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Derby, the Bishop of London, and other members 
of the aristocracy, and is embellished with an Equestrian Statue 
of William 111. , in bronze, by Bacon, 

Farther on, at the W. end of Pall Mall, are the Oxford and Cam^ 
bridge Club and the Guards' Club on the left, and the MarUborough 
Club on the right. Marlborough House (PI. R, 22 ^ IV), on the S. 
side of Pall Mall , was erected by Sir Christopher Wren^ in 1710, 
for the first Duke of Marlborough, who lived here in auch a magnifi- 
cent style as entirely to eclipse the court of ^Neighbour George' in St. 
James's Palace. In 1817 the house was purchased by OoTemmciit 
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as a reifdenee for Piineesfl Charlotte and her husband Priiire Loup.dd 
of Smxe - Co¥vrg. The princess died the same year, but Lenpold 
(d. 1866) oonttmied to reside here till he ic^repted the throne of 
Belgium In 1831. The house was afterwards ocenpied by the ^Mieen 
Dowager Adelaide, subsequently used as a picture-gallery, and is 
now the p r opert y and residence of the Prince of Wales. 

To the W. of Marlborough House . and separated from it by a 
narrow earriage-way only, is 8i. James's Palate (p. 246). 

In 8t. Jaxbs's Stkbbt, which here leads N. to Piccadilly, arc 
■Itnated the Conservative Club, Arthur^s Club, Brooks's Club, \ew 
UniversHy Cfii6, Whites Club (the bow window of which has figured 
In 80 many norels), and others. To the right, in King Street, is 
8t. Jamet's Theatre (p. 39). Willis's Rooms , a little farther along 
King Street, were down to 1863, under the name of Almaek's (from 
the original proprietor, 1765), famous for the aristocratic and ex- 
dnsiTe balls, also called Almaek's, which were held in them. The 
elegantly fitted up rooms are now used for concerts, balls, dinners, 
and other similar purposes (see p. 41). King Street also con- 
tains CkrUtie and Manson's Auction Rooms^ celebrated for sales of 
valuable art-collections. The chief sales take place on Saturdays, 
dming the Season. 

Fioendilly (Pi. R, 18, ^ ; /, 7 V), extending from Haymarkct to 
'Hyde Park Comer, is nearly 1 M. in length. The eastern portion, 
witii lis handsome shops , is one of the chief business streets of 
the West End. The western half, which is bordered on the S. by 
tiie Cfreen Park (p. 250), contains a number of aristocratic and 
fashionable residences, and the Badminton (No. 100), 8t, James's 
(106), and Junior Athenaeum (116) clubs. 

Turning into it to the right, we ilrst notice, on the right sido, a 
Hbw yaids from the comer of St. James's Street, the Egyptian Hall 
(p. 43). On the opposite side are Old and New Bond Streets (p. 218), 
leading to Oxford Street. Between Old Bond Street and Sack- 
rille Street rises Hew Burlington House (PL R, 22; /), to the W. 
of whieh is Buriinyton Arcade (p. 25). Old Burlington House, built 
In 1095-1743 by Richard, Lord Burlington, with the assistance of 
the arohlteet Kent, was purchased by Government in 1854 for the 
ism of 140,000{. along with its gardens, on which various now cdi- 
Ises have been built. The incongruous top story and tho present 
fibQade of the old building are also now. Nearest Piccadilly is a 
handsome building in the Italian Renaissance style, completed in 
1872 firom designs by Banks and Barry, and occupied by several 
leinied societies , to whom the rooms are granted by Government 
rent-flree ; in the E. wing are the Royal, Oeological, and Chemical 
SoeteiieSj and in the W. the Antiquarian (with, a collection of paint- 
ings, ebiefly old portraits). Astronomical, and Linnaean. 

The Bojnl ftoeiety, or Academy of Science, the most important 
of the learned bodies of Great Britain , was founilcd in IGuO^ &ud 
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received its charter of incorporation from Charles II. three years 
later. As early as 1645, however, its germ existed in the meeting 
of a few men of learning, far from the turmoil of the Civil "War, to 
discuss subjects relating to the physical and exact sciences. The 
llrst numher of its famous Philosophical Transactions appeared in 
1665. It now comprises 750 members, each of whom is entitled to 
append to his name the letters F. 11. S. (Fellow of the lioyal Society). 
The Library of the society consists of about 50,000 vols, and 5000 
MSS. The rooms contain portraits and busts of celebrated Fellows, 
including Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Kobert Boyle, 
llalley. Sir Humphrey Davy, Watt, and Sir William Herschel; also 
a telescope which belonged to Newton, and the MS. of his Thilo- 
sophiffi Naturalis Principia Mathematica' ; and the original model 
of Davy's safety lamp. 

An arcade leads through the building into the inner court. On 
the N. side is the new exhibition building of the Boyal Academy 
of Arts (founded in 1768), in the Renaissance style , erected by 
Smirke in 1868-9. At the top of the facade are 9 statues of cele- 
brated artists: Phidias, Leonardo da Vinci, Flaxman, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, Reynolds, Wren, andWykeham. The exhib- 
ition of paintings and sculptures by modern English artists, which 
takes place here every year from May to the beginning of August 
attracts immense numbers of visitors (admission is., catalogue 
!«.). The Royal Academy, transferred in 1869 from Trafalgar 
Square to Piccadilly, has, since 1870, also organised every winter 
an exhibition of works of old masters belonging to private in- 
dividuals. Above the exhibition rooms three new galleries (open 
daily 11-4, free) have been built, which contain some valuable 
worlds of early art, the diploma pictures presented by Academicians 
on their election, and the Gibson collection of sculpture. Among 
the ancient works are : *Mary with Jesus and St. John, a relief by 
Michael Angelo ; *Madonna, Holy Child, and St. Anna, a celebrated 
cartoon by Leonardo da Vinci^ executed in 1503 for the church 
DcH'Annunziata at Florence; Copy of Leonardo's Last Supper, by 
his pupil Marco d'Oggionno, from which Morghon's engraving was 
taken ; Woman at a well, ascribed to Giorgione but considered by 
Frizzoni to be an early work of Seb. del Piombo ; portrait by GioT' 
gione. The diploma works include good specimens by Reynolds and 
Wilkic. The Library, on the first floor, contains a fine collection of 
books and prints. 

At the back of the Academy, and facing Burlington Gardens, is 
the new building of London Uniyersity (not to be confounded 
with University College in Qower Street), another Renaissance 
structure, erected in 1869 from designs by Pennethome, (Lon- 
don University is not a teaching establishment but an examiu- 
i]ig board, granting degrees in arts, science, medicine, and law, 
to candidates of cither sex wherever educated). 
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Plu^i, AnhiDiidot, And Ju»lin!i», by Wftdlivini. ud Gklsn, Closm, Md 
ArialoUB, <>y WtMlBiaeoil! In ths W. wlnt, Locks, Bkdb, imd Adim SmiUi. 
b) J»«d, Hid Huiae, ilunMi, mfi Sir Unrnphnr IteTj, bf VoiUi In (he 
8. wing, Gilileo, LipUce, ud (1Q«lb«, b; Witm, ud Cuvler, Leibniti, 
tnd Lhinn-os, by iracdaaMI. Tba Interior rontuu a apBdooa loclnrc 
nun, i noiDbei of olber apBtaieda , In wbleh the gnfcuition aismiiui- 
liatt tike pUcB ttficD u>niiiiil7, ud ■ nlnitbl* Ubnrr. 

Close by, at 1 Savile Itow, i* the Boyal Oeographiaii Society, 
On tlie N. lids of Piceadill;, > little Deyond Barliagton Houbc, 
ia the Albany, let out in cbajnbcn, and nnmbeiiiig Canning, Byioii, 
*Dd Hscanlay smoii^ quoiidirn reridenti. 

ftt. lunei'a Church | PI. 11, '^ ; i), on the S. lids of Fiistudilly, 
hHilt by Wren In li>d'2-b4, nnd MiuldaTBd (u to the InteriaO ouo 
*f hU Aiieat wDcks, uuiitaiiia n mnble (ont by QriiMng Qibboni, 
vlu bUo executed tbe hniidaome tollage Orel the altu. The itainod- 
gliM windoira, lepTeaentine ihe Puilon and othei seenea, arc 
inoderii. The Testry i> hung nith poitiaiti of fonnsT reeton. 

The Kuaiim of Tiactioal OMlog7, oTeeted in 1860, ii a little 
iHtbH to the £. It ii open daily, Fridays eieepted, (torn 10 to 5 
[iB winter 10-4), and on Mundsya and Sataiday tilt 10 p.m. ; it 1» 
alMcd fiom lOtli Aiignet to lUthfieptembei. The building con- 
ttins, beaidea the geological rnuaanm, a leoture-room for 500 
hurara, and a library. Biitiaiico by Jensyn Street {No* 

Th« Ha -'- ■ ■ '-*- - *■ 

diiaon, Orel 
Ikthlnd); « 



IS busts r>f cdebralad geidiwliti: on the riftbt, Mur 



se Atbeil. At 

lluE^''nJ.°TbeD EDglu'b, Irish, and Scotcb grmnite ; al&tjuter; PorUand 
Ihneitons from tbe. Island of Purllaod, near WaymoBtb in DurMtsblrc ; 
D«rbyshSrc auOVirdsbtrc. noA lTisl> maTblei ; (arlreroaa qoarli; malubitf ; 

are partly Id Ibc roii^it, hn-] iinrtly poliihod and cut In the shapo of 

siimis paiemciil in the middle .il the hall deserrea oollco, 

'In 1)>B First Fluus wu lirsl iiblerra ajarge yaw of Slberiaa a<an- 
B giit trou Ihe Binparor ( ~ 

--Idnlljia ---■ 

ilnlltrallon 



Tldnllj; a ileol_ sUtot, ^iii]ald_wltb mid, preiented by 



culioil perl'id dnwn lu tiie preienlday. Than, (n (abla-caaea at the sides 
I'Uw riiiiDi. inin, ile^l, and cnppo, atdUIer«ntaUc>i of thslrnuBafacture, 
We notice in a caaa iiii Ihe ri^htCS-l ilda a penn* roUed ont into a atrin at 
i^upper, 10yds. looe. The caHs la^ths brm ot a bmae-Aoe in tbe middle 
'if IliB ninm cuDtain Ihe euUeclim of BoB-metallin mlnarals: bare are 
Man all kinds of crystaUitaliona, parUanlarly of praoioaa alonai, {fdid 
ijuani nodules -wilb hrlllUnt crystali I* the interior np in (he most ex- 
qatsllcly nnlisbed Jewels, llndeln ol the largest knuwB dlamunda, sach 
M the K»li-i-nnnr Bad Ihn Hcgenl IHamond, an alau exhibited in theav 

osi/MiH am BUed wltb apaiej, a.ims of wWoh (.la art\6tU\\i wi\«™fe' 
imf^e of JrCB, ABi tin prealaas mtU.U, \nc\o4Viw a HuiioV ol virai 
^g0t cr^mn fola. 
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In the other parts of the saloon and in the adjoining apartments are 
exhibited geological relief-plans and models of mines, metallui^ical pro- 
cesses , and various kinds of machinery. The two upper galleries, run- 
ning round the hall , chiefly contain fossils , which are of little interest 
tu the ordinary visitor. 

On the N. side of Piccadilly, opposite the Geological Museum, 
is St. Jameses HaU (p. Ai\ which has another entrance in the 
llcgent Quadrant (see below). We next reach Regent CHreus (see be- 
low), and then, on the right, the Haymarket (p. 211). At this point 
Piccadilly proper comes to an end. Coventry Street , its eastern 
prolongation, leads on to Leicester Square (PI. R, 27; i), a quarter 
largely inhabited by French residents, and adorned in 1874 with 
flower-beds and a marble statue of Shakspeare^ in the centre, bearing 
the inscription , 'There is no darkness but ignorance^ ; at the base 
arc four water-spouting dolphins. The corners of the garden arc 
embellished with marble busts of ReynoldSy Hunter, Hogarth , and 
Ntwion, all of whom lived in or near the square. After the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) this neighbourhood became a 
favourite resort of the more aristocratic French Protestant exiles. 
Leicester House and Savile House , once situated in the square, 
were occupied by members of the royal family during the first half 
of last century; and Peter the Great was entertained at Savile 
House by the Marquis of Carmarthen (1698). Down to the begin- 
ning of the present century the open space in the centre v^as a 
frequent resort of duellists. — The Alhambra Theatre (p. 43), on 
the ¥j, side of the square, was burned down in 1882, but was re- 
built in 1883-84. The site of Savile House, on the N. side of the 
square, is occupied by the Empire Theatre (closed). 

20. Eegent Street. Oxford Street. Holbom. 

All Saints' Church. University College. St. Paricras' Church, 

Foundling Hospital. 

Regent Street (PI. R, 23, 26; i), one of the finest streets in 
London , and containing a large number of the best shops , was 
laid out by Nash in 1813 , for the purpose of connecting Carlton 
House, the residence of the Prince Regent, with Regent's Park. 
It is 1 M. in length, and extends from Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
(p. 211), across Oxford Street, to Portland Place. To the right, at 
the corner of Charles Street, stands the Junior United Service Club ; 
in Jcrniyn Street, on the left, is the Geological Museum (p. 215). 
lieyond Regent Circus, Piccadilly (see above ; known as Piccadilly 
O'rcMs), is the beginning of the Quadrant, where the street de- 
scribes a curve to the west. On the left is the entrance to St. 
James'' 8 Hall (see above). Vigo Street, at the end of the Quadrant, 
leads on the left to the new buWdiug ot Loudon "VltxV^w^xt^ (5. 214). 
P'artheron, to the left, wc pass 't^G^J \Su\\\\\%XQ^^^^^^^.^ ^wA\sv\. 
Street, and Maddox Street. 



an osrosD STKELT. :!17 

Itel wc e B HuMTver Street xad Piri!K«'» Mr^^; w^ jV^rv-: t^•: •!«.'- 
o^udaof Bbnoccr Chapd. Basc/tem, Sqva&f. .n \h* v^. -.5 fc- 
MUs^ed wHk a feionze lUtae of Wjffi^nn i^n .!. I's)^:. ^y 
donfriey. Ob tte E. ride of tke ffqaare ts ;r*.^ H n»' "-rr r!«^ . >^r ip > - 
fqg tte life of tihe long popular Himznr Siu-^r: C:mceri R:: m.* : oa 
AeW.ride, Ae Orienlal Ouft .- uid at tlieN.W. &aele. inTeaterion 
8Cne^ Hm Bofol if«adniqr cfMmne. la Georre Stmt. !eaiii!is out 
of tte ■qvue on tte S.. if 51. Geivpe'* Ckmrex, built by Jsme*^ vith 
adaflfie portico, and tliree stained-rliu wtn-lows. bronrhs ftv^m 
MaUnes aboat 15120. It is tbe most famous ehnrrb in London for 
fSiAionable weddingf. Lady Mary Wortley Montaru died in Georrc 
Street in 1762. 

Tbe ioteneetfon of Regent Street witb Oxf>>Td Street Tsee below i. 
wMch extendi fat a long disunee in botb direetions. i« called R^pfnt 
Cireiic, Oxford Stmei. or simply Orfcrd OrreiM. Tbe seeond sbon 
CTOM-otreet beyond Oxford Street (L) leads to Catbm»ish Sqfasf. 
wMeh eontalni an equestrian statne in marble of the Duke r/ 
€ ) m m heriand (tbe Tietor atGalloden in 1746). by Cherr. and a brt^nze 
statue of Lord (reofye Beniinrk (d. 1848). by Compbeli. Har^'un 
HomMej OB the W. side of tbe square, is the mansion of the Duke of 
PoKtiand. The old Polj/UtknicInilHutifyn, between CaTendi^h Square 
sad Regent Street, has been sold to the Young Mens' Christian 
Jiutltate. 

Adjaeent, at 13 Mandeville Place. Manchester Square , is Tri- 
taHy iUilUge, an ineorporated institution for the study of music and 
STti. Lord Byron was bom at 24 Holies Street, between Carendish 
Square and Oxford Street; the house, which, howeTcr. has been 
TObntlt ainee Byron's time, is indicated by a memorial tablet. 

An flalati' Cbnreh (PI. R, 24; /). in Margaret Street, to tho 
S. of Begent Street, a briek ediHee in the Early English style, built 
by JHaterfidd in 1850-59, is laTishly decorated in the Interior with 
marble and gilding. 

At the N. end of Regent Street is Langham Plart. with All 

SomU* Olkurd^ erected by Nash. The large building on tho other 

side ie the Langham Hotel (p. 7). From this point Portland 

I, one of the widest streets in London (120 ft.), leads to Park 

!, Pofk Crtseenty and EtgenCs Park (p. 220). 

Oxford Street (PI. R, 19, 23, 27 ; /, //) , the principal artery 

of trafiie between theN.W. quarter of London and tho City, extends 

fkom tlie Marble Arch (at the N.E. corner of Hyde Park, p. 251) to 

Xlolbom, a distance of IV2 M. The E. portion of this imposing 

street eontains a number of the roost important shops in l^ondon, 

snd presents a scene of immense traffic and actiyity ; vhile the AV. 

endy with the adjoining streets and squares (particularly Qrosvenot 

Square on the S. and Portmanfifguarc on tho N.), comprises many 

arfotoeratic residences. In Brook Street, which runs E. from Otob- 

wener Square, is a house (No. 25) distinguished by a tablet In 
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dicating tliat Uaiidcl used to live hero. Brook Street soon crosses 
yew Bond Street, leading from Oxford Street to Piccadilly (p. 213) 
and containing numerous handsome shops. 

The '^'Sore Gallery , 35 Xew Bond Street, contains a collection of 
large oil-paintings and drawings by the French painter, Qustave Dovi (b. at 
Strassbnrg, 1832 ■, d. 1883), and should be visited (open daily 10-6^ admission 
is.). Among the finest works are : 2. Christ entering Jerusalem, painted in 
1875-76: "^S. Christ leaving the Pmtorium; 12. Massacre of the Innocents 
f 1872) ; 7. Dream of Pilate's wife (1874) ; *4. The Brazen Serpent (1875-77) ; 
£cce Homo; The Ascension; Gaming table at Baden-Baden; the Valo of 
Tears, his last work. 

At 168 New Bond Street is another permanent picture-gallery, devoted 
to works by Mr. Edwin Long, R.A. (adm. 10-6 ; U.). Among the most im- 
portant of these are Anno Domini, *Jepthah'8 Daughter (three pictures), 
and Zouxis at Crotona (two scenes). 

Hanover Square , Cavendish Square, Regent Street, see above. 
In Oxford Circus, on the left, is the London Crystal Palace, an 
extensive bazaar (p. 25); farther on, also on the left, is the 
Princesses Theatre (p. 39), nearly opposite which is the Pantfieon, 
which has successively been a concert-room, a theatre, and a bazaar, 
and is now the extensive wine warehouse of Messrs. Gilbey. - Then 
on tlie right, in Soho Squabk, is the Soho Bazaar (p. 25). 

Oxford Street proper ends at Tottenham Court Road. The eastern 
prolongation, extending to Holborn, and called New Oxford Street, 
was laid out in 1849 at a cost of 290,000i. through the llookery 
of St. Giles', one of the. most disreputable quarters of London. 
To the right, in High Street, is the church of St OileS'in-the-Fields, 
the third church on this site, completed In 1734. Chapman, the 
translator of Uomer (tombstone against the exterior S. wall, erect- 
ed by Inigo Jones), Shirley, the dramatist, and Andrew Marvoll 
arc buried here. To the E. in the churchyard is the square tomb 
of Pendrell, who helped Charles II. to safety after the battle of 
Worcester, with a quaint epitaph, now almost undecipherable, be- 
ginning 'Unparalleled. Pendrell'. The British Museum (p. 225) lies 
in Great Russell Street, which runs oflf Tottenham Court Road, a 
little to the north. There are several squares at a short distance 
from the street, among the chief oi which are, to the W. of the 
British Museum, Bedford Square ; W the E. , Bloomsbury Square 
and KussKLL Square, the one decorated with a statue of Charles 
James Fox (d. 1806), and the other with that of Francis, Duke of 
Bedford (d. 1802), both executed by Westmacott. 

Gower Street, which leads to the N. from Bedford Square, ooii- 
taiiis University College (PI. B,28), founded in 1828, chiefly through 
the exertions of Lord Brougham, for students of every religious de- 
nomination. A long flight of steps leads to the decastyle Corinthian 
portico fronting the main edifice , which is 400 ft. in length and 
surmounted by a handsome dome. It contains numerous lecture- 
rooms, a laboratory, and a museum with original models and draw- 
ings byFlaxman(d. 1826), the celebrated sculptor (open to visitors 
in the summer months, Sat. 10-4). A now wing was added in 
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1880-81. The ^vbjecte ctudie*! at the cvVoce c- lupriM: tbo cxn'i 
mud natnnl scienceA. the cla£«ical aud mi.*^erii liiisuajrof aiul Iiter.i- 
tnru, hiftoiy. law, and medicine. The buiMintr also conuins a 
wbool for boyf under 16 yean of are. The whole is maintaiiu^J 
without aid fiom Government. The number of professors is aK»it 
30, and that of students about iG<X\ pajine nearly dO.lXXV. in 
feet. In Gower Street, opposite Unirersity Colleee. and oounootoil 
with it as a clinical establishment . sunds the UniTonity College 
HMflteL where from i9,0(>3 to '2i.\0iX> patients are annually titMtod 
by the medical professors of the college. Close by. in li onion 
Square, is the handsome IrringiU Church, built in 16o0-o4. one cl 
the largest ecclesiastical edifices in London. 

St. FBaeras' Church (^Pl. B.'2S|, to the N.E. of UniTcrsityColloffo. 
in Kuston Square, was built by the Me^rs. Inwiiod in if'ilt at a coi^t 
of 76,679f. It is an imitation of the Erechthenm at Athens ; while 
its tower, 168 ft. in height, is a reproduction of the so-callctl Towor 
of the Winds. Old St. Paneras' Church (PI. B. '27). with its histori- 
cal churchyard, is situated in Old St. Pancras Koad, next to thc 
Workhonse. — A little to the W. is the Govcr Street Station of 
tho Metropolitan Railicay (p. 351. To the N. is Euston S'lwtrc 
Siaiion, the terminus of the London and Surth Western Rnitirau 
(p. 31), the entrance-hall of which contains a colossal statue of 
George Stephenson, hy Baily. To the K. is the 5(. Pancrns Stati'.n, 
the terminus of the Midland Railway (p. 32), with the torniinus 
hotel , a Tery handsome building in an ornate Gothic style, by Sir 
G. O. Scott. Adjacent is the King's Crofs Station y or terminus of 
the Cheat Northern Railway (p. 32). 

To the N. of this point lies the district called Camdrn Town. 
Ilere , in Great College Street, is situated the Royal Veterinary 
CoUcge (PI. B, 23), with a museum to which yisitors arc admitted 
daily (9 to 5 or 6) on presenting their cards. 

The eastern prolongation of New Oxford Street is High Holbom 
(^Pl. R, 32, and //; so called from tlic ^Hole Boume\ or Fleet Brook. 
which once flowed through the hollow near here), a street \\hioh 
survived the Great Fire, and which accordingly still contains a 
considerable number of old houses. Milton once lived here, and it 
vras by this route that condemned criminals used to be conducted 
to Tyhuru. Tho increasing traffic indicates that we are approaching 
the City. On tho right arc several side-streets, leading to Lincoln's 
Inn J^ields (with the Soane Museum, etc., sec pp. 170-173). Hod 
lAon Street on the left, continued by Lamb's Conduit Street and 
I^mb Street, leads to Guilford Street, on the N. side of which 
stands the — 

S'oiudling Hospital (PL R, 32), a remarkable establish niont 
founded by Captain Thomas Coram in 1739 for ^deserted children'. 
Since 1760, howoTer, it has not been used as a foundling hoHpltnl, 
but as a home for illegitimate children, whose mothers arc known. 
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(Neither in London nor in any other part of England arc there any 

foundling hospitals in the proper sense of the term, such as the 

*ll08pice dcs Enfants Trouv^s' in Paris.) The number of the children 

is about 500, and the yearly income of the Hospital, 13,000i. 

In the Board Room and the Secretary's Room are a number of picture!*, 
chicHy painted about the middle of last century. They include the fol- 
io win{;: Hogarth^ ^Harch to Finchley, and Finding of Hoses; portraits by 
Ramsay^ Reynold*^ and Shactleton; views of the Foundling Hospital and 
St. Gcorge^s Hospital by Wilton; view of the Charterhouse by Oaint- 
borough. The Board Room also contains a good portrait of Coram by 
Hogarth. Host of the pictures were presented to the institution by the 
artists themselves. (The success with which the exhibition of these pic- 
tures was attended is said to have led to the first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in 17G0.) The hospital also possesses RaphaeFs cartoon of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, a bust of Handel and some of his musical MSS., 
a collection of coins or tokens deposited with the children (1741-60), etc. 
The Chapel is adorned with an altarpiece by Wett, representing Christ 
blessing little children ; the organ was a gift from JIdndel. Divine ser- 
vice, at which the children are led in singing by trained voices, is per- 
formed on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. The Hospital is shown to visi- 
tors on Sundays, after morning service, and on Mondays from 10 to 4. 
The attendants are forbidden to accept gratuities , but a contribution to 
the funds of the institution is expected from the visitor on leaving. 

To tlie E. of Lincoln's Inn are Chancery Lane (p. 133) on tlie 

right (after which we are in the City), and Gray's Inn Road (p. 136) 

on the left. Then Holbom Viaduct, Newgate, etc., see pp. 92, 93. 

21. Eegent's Park. 

Zoological Gardens, Botanic Gardens. Ptimrose Hill. 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 

Begent'B Park (PI. B, 15, 16, 19, 20) was laid out during the 
last years of the reign of George III., and derives its name from 
the then Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. It occupies the site 
of an earlier park called Marylehone Park. The name Marylebone 
is said to be a corruption of Mary on Tyburn (Mary~le~boume), 
Tyburn being a small brook, coming from Kilburn and flowing into 
the Thames. It crossed Oxford Street a little to the E. of the 
Marble Arch and flowed through St. James's Park, le ving its mark 
upon Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, and notably upon ^Tyburn*, 
that melancholy old place of execution situated about the lower 
corner of Edgcware Koad. It has also given its name to Tyburnin, 
the quarter of London situated to the N. of Hyde Park. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Marylebone Park was filled with 
deer and game. Under the Commonwealth the land was cleared of 
the woods and used as pasturage. Afterwards trees were again 
planted, footpaths constructed, and a large artificial lake formed. 

The Park, which is one of the largest in London, embraces 472 

acres of ground, and extends from York Gate, Marylebone Koad, to 

Pnmrose Hill. Within its pTCcincta ai^ sYXxi^aXt^ «,^^^t*.\ Titivate 

residoncee, among which is St. DunBUAv'sNVWaL V\^esv^^ Ov^O«.v^Ss. 

tbc automatic flgures from the cAiurcAv o'i^t.^M^v?*^^^;!^*^^^^'^^^"^^'^'^^^'^ 
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(see p. 132). The gaidens of the Zoological Society (foundetl by Sir 
Hnmpluey DaTy and Sir Stamfoid Raffles in liV26) occupy a large 
spaoe in the N. part of the Park, which al^o contains the gardens 
of the Boiameal and ToxopholiU ( Archery ) Societies. The Park U 
snrronnded by a broad driye known as the Outer Circle . 

The **ZoQlogieal Gmrdeni are bounded on the >'. by the Regent's 
Canal and intersected by the Outer Circle, which here runs parallel 
with the canal. They are thus divided into two portions , which, 
however, communicate with each other by means of a tunnel 
constructed under the drive. The principal entrance is in the Outer 
Circle (the Main Eniranee in the Plan) ; ingress may also be obtained 
from the Broad Walk , at the S.E. angle of the gardens (see Pl., 
South Entrance), or from Albert Road, Primrose Hill, on the N. side 
of the canal (North Entrance in the Plan). The Main Entrance is 
about ^/4 M. from the Portland Road SOation of the Metropolitan 
Railway, from which the S. Entrance is a little less remote, while 
both gates are about 3/4 M. from the Chalk Farm Station of the North- 
western and North London Railways. The Baker Street Station 
(Metropolitan) is about 3/4 M. from the S. entrance , which is only 
300 yds. from Gloucester Road, where omnibuses from all parts of 
London pass at frequent intervals. The North Entrance is 1/2 M. 
fitom Chatk Farm and 3/4 M. from St. John's Wood Road (^Metro- 
politan Railway), and is passed by Camden Town and Paddington 
omnibuses. (Carriages are not permitted to drive along the 
Broad Walk.) 

The Zoological Gardens are open daily from 9 a.m. to sunset; 
admission Is., on Mondays 6(2., children half-price except on Mon- 
days ; on Sundays only by order obtained from a member. The total 
number of visitors in 1886 was 639,674. The band of the Life 
Ovaids usually plays here on Saturdays at 4 p.m. 

Many of the animals conceal themselves during the day in their 
holes and dens, under water, or among the shrubbery ; the best time 
to visit them, accordingly , is at the feeding-hour, when even the 
leffaargie camivora are to be seen in a state of activity and ex- 
citement. The pelicans are fed at 2. 30, the otters at 3, the eagles 
at 3. 30 (except Wednesdays), the beasts of prey at 4, the seals 
and sea-lions at 4.30, and the diving birds in the flsh-honse (PI. 
37) at 12 and 5 p.m. The snakes receive their weekly meal on 
Friday, but visitors are not admitted to this curious spectacle 
without the express permission of the Director of the Gardens. 

Those who have not time to explore the Gardens thoroughly had 
better follow the route indicated on the plan by arrows , so as to 
see the most interesting animals in the shortest possible time, 
avoiding all unnecessary deviations. 

On entering from the Outer Circle (PI., North Entrance^ wo 
tarn to the right, and first reach the Western Aviary (PI. 1 ), whicli 
is 170 ft. long, and contains 200 diiTcrent kinds of birds , chiefly 
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from Australia, the Indian Archipelago, and Sonth America. Then, 
passing the Cranes and Storks (PI. 2), we reach, on the left, the — 
* Monkey House (PI. 3), which always attracts a crowd of amused 
spectators. The unpleasant odour is judiciously disguised by num- 
erous plants and flowers. The hats are also kept here. 

We next return (to the right) to the Storks^ I^easants (PI. 2), 
and Emeus (PI. 4), by which we pass to the left, and then take 
another turning on the right leading to the Rodents (PI. 6), Swine 
(PI. 7), hnd Southern Ponds for Water Fowl (Fl. 5 ; about 50 different 
kinds). We then proceed to the left, along the other side of the 
Southern Ponds and past the Sheep Sheds (PI. 8), to the Sea-Lions^ 
Pond (PI. 9). Immediately beyond is the large new *Lion House 
(PI. 10), which is 230 ft. long and 70 ft. wide. In addition to its 
living occupants it contains a Xtu&t of Sir Stamford Raffles (6.. 1826), 
the first president of the Zoological Society. 

We now retrace our steps, and pass along the open-air enclosures 
at the back of the Lion House to the Antelope House (PI. 11). 
Issuing thence, we proceed straight on, past the Bear Pit (PI. 14), 
to the southern front of the dens formerly occupied by the lions 
and tigers, but now containing fli/cnas. Bears, and Wolves (PI. 12 
and 13). The terrace above affords a view of the bear-pit and the 
pond for the Polar Bears. We next turn to the right, and pass 
through the archway near the Camels (PI. 16). Then, leaving the 
Clock Tower on the right and the Eagle Owls (PI. 15) on the left, 
and passing more Water Fowl (PI. 17) on the left, and the Eastern 
Aviary (PI. 19) on the right, we reach the pavilion of the ^Peli- 
cans (PI. 18). 

From the pelicans we retrace our steps to the vicinity of the 
Clock Tower, and bear to the left to the Pond with the Island 
(PI. 20), which contains more water-fowl. By continuing to the 
left we reach the Owls' Cages (PI. 21), where we turn and eome 
back (to the right) round the shrubbery, and then again turn to the 
left. We thus reach the house containing the Llamas (PI. 22 ; in 
front of the Owl Cages), which should not be approached too closely 
on account of the unpleasant expectorating propensities of its in- 
mates. A little farther on is the pond containing the Mandarin 
JHirks (PI. 23). Between the two, on our left, is the entrance to 
the tunnel, which we pass in the meantime. Opposite, on the 
right, are the Otters (PI. 24) and the Kites (PI. 25); to the N.E., 
on the left, lies the Winter Aviary (PI. 26), which is at present 
used as a Civet House. We now turn to the right and proceed 
to the south. 

We first reach, on the left, the Small Mammals (P\. 27; the 
house may be entered), on the right the Ducks (PI. 2»); then, on 
the left, the Marmots [V\, 28) and the Racoons (PI. 30), near which 
is the Tftfroahmeiit room (see below). C<)ntinuing in a straight 
direction past the Vultures (PI. 8 1), we reach the S. Kntrmnce, which 
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va iBKwe on iSkt left. Near the entnnfe is the new /*//r //^u^f 
(Fl. 33X WUod vhiek are the CaUU Sf*ed* i PI. 33: rvnuiiiiii;. 
■MODgrt otiMr ipeeimeiu. the cape bvifak' and zebai. Mpp<:«:tr 
the I>a« Howe are aTiariea eonuininr Phe^jtofU* and Pca^.rt* 
(Fl. 31a). We now torn to the left, and after a few pace* rea^h 
the new BepUU Hotue (PL aij, to the E. of the Li> n House. This 
eontafna an extensiYe eollertion of laree <erpent$. lizards. a]li?aTo^^. 
and croeodilei. At thia point we tnin back and «alk straieht on. 
part the front of the Cattle Sheda. to the Three Ul^nd Pond < PI. 30 1. 
rtoeked with water-liDwl, among which are specimens ^f the black- 
aeeked twan. The path leading flnt to the left and then to the rieht, 
paiaing (opposite) more Wnier Fovcl i PI. 3.3 1. leads to the ^/7<^- 
AMiae(Pi.37\ containing a line collection of fish and small aquatic 
Uida. The ^BeprtiknufU Roonu (PI. 38, 39) here afford a wlI- 
eome opportunity for a rest. 

From the Refreshment Uoums we proceed towards the N.W. 
past tiie Eaglet' Aviaries (PL 40 ), baring on onr left the Rails (PL 
41), and pass throngh the tunnel leading into the N. section of the 
gnidena. Here we first go straight on, across the canal-bridge, on the 
other aide of which are the yorikem Aviary (PL 42 ; for birds of 
pny) ; tiie Tortoite House (PL 43 ) ; and the new Infeetarium 
(VL 4ik), eontaining insects, land-cnistaceans. chameleons, toads. 
U iee fi o g s, terrapins, electric eels, and birds of paradise. Between 
tho tovtolse-hoaBe and the insectarium is the North Entrance, op- 
posite whieb is a paddock containing Japanese Deer, We now re- 
enaa the bridge and tnm to the left to the Lecture Room (PL 4;') K 
wUsh Is adorned with water-colonr sketohes of animals. Beyond 
it an the Marsupials' House ( PL 46), containing the great ant-eater. 
^eSlotks' House (PL 47), and a Kangaroo Shed (PL 48). Opposite 
ana another Kangaroo Shed (PL 49) and the Wombats' House { PL 
60). Here we tnm to the right and pass the Brush Tiirkeys (PL f)!) 

the Mairkhore House (PL 52) on the right, and a small Refresh- 
Stall (PI. 53) on the left. Opposite this stall is the Parrot House 



(PI. 54), containing about ninety different species of that gaudy 
and Kaish-Toiced bird, next to which is the new ^Elephant and 
Bhinoeeros House (PL 56), containing the African and Asiatic va- 
fietlea of these animals, and the Brazilian tapir. 

No. 57 contains deer belonging to the old world -, No. 59 is the 
SupcrMtendeni^s Office. Proceeding in a straight direction, we reach 
in snecession the ^Hippopotamus (PI. 60), *Giraffes (PL 61), Zebras 
(VJ. 62), and Osiridies (PL 63). Returning along the S. side of the 
houses of the animals just mentioned, we reach, on the left, the 
OaaMes (PI. 64) and the Beavers (PL 58), the latter, however, 
■eldom showing themselves. A little way beyond the Beaver House 
we leadh the Exit^ which takes us into the Outer Circle. 

Part of the southern portion of Regent's Park is occupied by the 
Biytaaifl Gmrdena (PL B, 20), which are circular in shape, aud are 
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enclosed by the drive called the Inner Circle, Large flower-shows 
take place here on three Wednesdays in May and June, which are 
largely attended by the fashionable world (tickets of admission sold 
at the gate). On other occasions the gardens are open daily (Sundays 
and Wednesdays excepted) to anyone presenting an order of ad- 
mission given by a Fellow of the Botanical Society. To the S. 
of the Botanic Gardens, and separated from them by the Inner 
Circle , lies the Garden of the ToxopholiU Society. 

On the E. side of the Park stands 8t. Katherine's Hospital j with 
its chapel. This building was erected in substitution of one which 
formerly occupied the site of St. Katherine^s Docks. The property 
was purchased by the Dock Company from the Hospital trustees 
for a very large sum, part of which was laid out in the construction 
of the new cluster of buildings in the Park. The Hospital was 
originally intended for the shelter and succour of *8ix poor bachelors 
and six poor spinsters' ; but the emoluments, like those of many 
London charities, are now enjoyed by others than those whom the 
donor had in view. The income is about 7000^. a year. Several 
old monuments from the original hospital are preserved hero. 

To the S. of Regent's Parks runs the Marylbbonb Road, con- 
taining the imposing new premises of Madame Tussaud'a well- 
known waxwork exhibition (adm., see p. 42) , which are close to 
the Baker Street station of the Metropolitan railway. The large 
building opposite Mme. Tussaud's is the Marylebone Workhouse 
(see PI. R, 20). 

The summit of Primrose Hill (PI. B, 14; 205 ft.), an eminence to 
the N. of Regent's Park, from which it is separated by the canal and 
a road, commands a very extensive view. On the E. and S., as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing is seen but the roofs and spires of 
the stupendous city of London, while on the N. the green hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate form the picturesque background of a 
landscape which contrasts pleasantly with the dingy buildings of 
the metropolis. At the S. base of the hill there is an open-air 
gymnasium ; a refreshment-room has also been opened. A ^Shak- 
speare Oak' was planted on the S. slope of the hill in 1864, on the 
tercentenary celebration of the great dramatist's birth. 

To the N.W. in Finchley Road, near the Swiss Cottage, stands 
New College, for the education of ministers of the Congregational 
Body. Among its past professors have been some men of con- 
siderable note. It contains a good theological library. The build- 
ing was erected about 25 years ago in the midst of what was then 
green fields, and is admired for its style and proportions. 

Lord's Cricket Ground (PI. B, 12; p. 44), in St. John's Wood 
Road, to the W. of Regent's Park, is thronged with a large and 
brilliant crowd of spectators on the occasion of the prindpal ericket 
matches, particularly when Cambridge is disputing the palm of 
victory with Oxford, or, better still, Eton with Harrow; and it then 
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]pte86iit8 a characteristic and imposing spectacle, which the stranger 
should not fail to see. Admission on ordinary days 6d. ; during great 
matohes, which are always advertised beforehand, is. The ground 
was purchased hy the Marylebone Cricket Cluh for a large sum, to 
prerent it from being built upon. 

22. The British Maseum. 

The nucleus of the now vast contents of the **Briti8lv Museum 
(PI. R, 28 ; //), was formed by the library and collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane fd. 1753), who in his will offered them to the State for the 
sum of 20,000f. (said to have been 30,000i. less than their value). 
An Act of Parliament was at once passed for the acceptance of the 
offer, and the collections, along with the Ilarleian MSS. and the 
Gottonian Library, were deposited in Montagxu House, which was 
bought for the purpose. The presentation by George III. of a collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in 1801 , and the purchase of the Townley 
Marbles in 1805 and the Elgin Marbles in 1816, made such additions 
to the original contents that a new wing had to be built for their re- 
oeption. The Museum continued to Increase, and when George IV. 
presented it in 1823 with the King's Library, collected by George 
lU., old Montague House was felt to be now quite inadequate for 
its purpose, and a new building, designed by Sir Robert Smirke and 
eompleted by his younger brother Sydney Smirke, was erected on 
its site between 1823 and 1852. ITie contents of the British Mu- 
■eum are at present arranged in seven sections, each under the 
■pedal superintendence of an Under Librarian or Keeper. These 
BeetiouB are as follows : Printed Books (Maps and Plans), Manu- 
scripts, Prints and Drawings, Oriental Antiquities, British and 
Medlssval Antiquities and Ethnography, Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, and Coins and Medals. The sections of Zoology, Botany, 
Qeologn^, and Mineralogy are now at S. Kensington (see p. 263). 
Wherever it is practicable, the names are attached to the different 
objects. For a thorough study of the collections the excellent official 
estslogues are indispensable; for a hasty visit the following direc- 
tions may suffice. Courses of lectures on the various antiquities of 
the Museum are delivered by experts on Wed., Frid., and Sat. in 
tiie temporary lecture-hall. — The number of visitors to the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1886, exclusive of readers, was 504,893. 

The Museum is open free on every week-day from 10 a.m. till 4, 5, 
or 6 p.m. aecordinf; to the season ; on Mondays and Saturdays from 1st May 
to the middle of July it is open till 8 p.m., and from 15th Jaly to 3L.st Ang. 
UJl 7 p«m. The general ptibiic are not admitted to the Greek and Roman 
wulpiu'M and antiqtiitics on Wed. und Frid.. nor to the British, Mediaeval, 
and EtbnognpldGal departments on Tues and Thurs. , these days being 
f^served for students; but strangers will obtain admission to the closed 
■eetioiUi without difflcolty. The Museum is shut on Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. — Sticks and umbrellas are left in the hall. Catalogues 
a»y be obtained in the hall, or from the attendants in the Tarious sections. 
Those offered for saJe outside are not trustworthy. Oood photographs of 

London. 6th Edit. Y^ 
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To the S. E. of the Manuscript Saloon is the HSS. Boom for 
Students (PI. 11). The door to the E. opens on the corridor leading 
to the Kewspaper Beading Boom (PI. 13) and to the staircase 
ascending to the Print Department (see p. 246). — On the N. it 
is adjoined hy the King's Library (PI. 14), a collection of 80,000 
vols, made by George III. and presented to the nation by George IV., 
and arranged in a hall built expressly for the purpose , which ex- 
tends along the whole breadth of the building. The collection is 
remarkable for the beauty and rarity of the works contained in it. 

Changes in the arrangements are not unfrequent. 

The f^rst cases contain specimens of illumination (i0-i6th cent.), 
beyond which is a series of Japanese and Chinese prints. 

Sixteen cases arranged on each side of the hall, and numbered III. 
to XVIII., contain typographical specimens in illustration of the history 
of printing, in chronological order. Cases HI. and IV. on the left, arc 
occupied by the earliest German printed books, including the Mazarin 
Bible, the first printed Bible, printed bv Gutenberg and Fust (Mayence, 
1455 i a copy of this Bible was sold in 1873 for 3400/.); the first psalter, 
printed on parchment in 1457 l)y Fust and SchcEffer (the first printed 
book bearing a date); Bible printed by Fust and Schoelfer in 1462 (the 
first printed Bible bearing a date) ; Cicero de Officiis, of date 14G5 \ Latin 
Bible, printed at Bamberg in 1460; Stcinhoewcrs German Chronicle (Ulm^ 
1473). Case V. contains early German and Dutch books (Decretum Gra- 
tiani, printed at Strassburg by Eggesteyn in 1471). 

Case VI. contains examples of Italian typography : Livy, printed at 
Rome in 1469 by Schweinheim and Pannartz, on vellum; Petrarch (Fano, 
1603); Lactantius , printed at Subiaco by Schweinheim and Pannartz in 
1465; Cicero, Tusculanse Questiones (Rome, 1469); the first printed edition 
of Dante (Foligno, 1472); Virgil, by Aldus (Venice, 1501); iEsop (Milan, 
1480); Tacitus, by Da Spira (Venice, 1469); Cicero, Epistolse Familiares, 
on vellum (Venice, 1469) ; Ovid (Bologna, 1471). 

Case VII. contains Italian and French printing : Valturius de re mil- 
itari (Verona, 1472) ; LeLivre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Bacio (Cham- 
bery, 1486); Barzizius, Liber epistolarum (Paris, 1473), the first book 
printed in France ; I/Art et Science de Rhdtorique, coi»y belonging ti> 
Henry VII. (Paris, 1493); Fazio, Dita Mundi (Vicenza, 1474). 

In Case VIII. are specimens of English printing: Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye , by Le Fevro , printed abroad by Caxton alnrnt 1475 
(the first book printed in English) ; the original French of the same work, 
also printed by Caxton (the first book printed in French) ; The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse, printed by Caxton about 1475 ; The Dictes or Sayengis 
of the Philosophres, printed by Caxton at Westminster in 1477 (the first 
book printed in England) ; St. Bonaventura, Speculum vitee Christi, printed 
on vellum by Caxton in 1488; Prayer-book, printed by Caxton at West- 
minster in 1490 (unique); the first printed edition of Chaucer''s Canter- 
bury Tales, by Caxton, about 1477; Terence, printed at Lcmdon by Pyn- 
son in 1497 (the first classic printed in England); 'The Book of St. Albans', 
a book of the chase, printed at the Abbey of St. Albans in 1486. 

Case IX. contains specimens of fine and sumptucms printing: 
Theuerdank, composed by Melchior Pfinzing on the marriage of the Em- 
peror Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, and printed at Nuremberg by 
Schoensperger in 1507 ; Petrarch , on vellum, printed by Aldus (Venice, 
1501), once the property of Isabella Gonzaga, Countess of Mantua; Dante, 
printed in 1502, also by Aldus at Venice, and the first book which bore 
the anchor, the distinguishing mark of the Aldine Press; Horace, first 
edition, from the Aldine press (Venice, 1501); B{mrass^, LaToaraine(Toiir8, 
Mame, 1855; the cost of printing this handsome work was 6000<.). 

In Case X. are specimens of illuminations and sumptuoos printiing: 
Euclid, printed by Ratdolt (Venice, 1482) ; Martial, Aldus (Venice, l(K)l)i 
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Boeeaceio, Verard (Paris, 1493); Breviaries, missals, and hoars; Virgil, 
'printed Jby Aldus on vellum (1501) ; Aulus Oellius , Noctes Atticee , on 
TeUnm (Blorenee, 1513). 

Cask XI. contains works illustrated with wood-cuts and engravings. 
Bettini, £1 Monte Sancto di Dio (Florence, 1477), the first book with copper 
ttgravings ; Ariosto (London, 1591), with engravings ; Book of the Passion 
CWittenl^rg, 1621), illustrated by Cranach; old playing cards (Amman, 
Kanunberg, 1588); first edition of Holbein's Dance of Death (Lyons, 
1590) i Breydenbach''8 Journey to thelloly Land (Mayence, 1486), illustrated. 

Case XII. contains books bearing the autographs of the authors or 
early owners: Wittenberg Bible of 1541, with Lnther''6 signature; auto- 
fi^dis of Calvin, Lord Bacon, Melanchthon, Michael Angelo, Tasso, Vol- 
taire, Ben Jonson, Oatharinc Parr. There is also a collection of broad- 
aidea, including Luther's 95 Theses against the Indulgence of 1517. 

Cask XIII. is assigned to typographical and literary curiosities: Queen 
Sliaabeth''8 prayer-book; miniature breviary (beginning of 16th cent.); 
Horace, printed in microscopic type (Didot, Paris, 1828) ; the first edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer (1549) ; first editions of several of Shak- 
•peare''s works; also of Cervantes, Milton, Defoe, and many others. 

Cask XIV. contains specimens of Japanese block-printing in colours. 

Casks XV., XVI., XVII., and XVIII. are filled with bound books, 
many of which are very beautiful specimens of the art of bookbinding, 
Inelading some by Grolier. 

Cask XXI. contains various maps, including a facsimile of General Cor- 
don's map of his route from Souakin to Berber and Ehartdm, drawn by 
Um at Khartilm on Mar. 17th, 1874. 

Cass XX'll. contains specimens of early printed music and ancient 
ssAps of the world. 

Case XXIII. contains a facsimile (by Rev. F. T. Havergal) of the 
Kappa Mundi in Hereford Cathedral (1290-1310; see Baedeker's Great 
BMtain). 

Casks XXIV-XXVIII. contain good relief maps of Palestine, Mont 
Bl&ne, the Western Alps, Mt. Vesuvius, and Mt. Etna. 

In the middle of the hall stands a large celestial globe by Coronelli 
(Paris, 1693), the constellations on which are very finely engraved. 

At the end of the King's Library Is a staircase, leading to the 
collections of oriental art and ethnography and to the refreshment 
zoom. In the meantime, however, we retrace oar steps to the 
entrance hall, and pass out of it, to the left, into the ^Sculpture 
Chdlozy. The first room we enter is the — 

Soman G^allery (PI. 17). On the left side are Roman antiquities 
found in England. The first four compartments below the windows 
eontain rough-hewn sarcophagi, while by the intervening pilasters 
are specimens of old Irish characters (Oghams). AboTO, on the 
walls to the right and left, are fragments of Koman mosaic pave- 
ments, discovered in England. On the right (N.) side of the room 
is ranged a collection of Roman portrait busts and statues (the 
nnmberlng begins at the W. end of the gallery): 2. Julius Gsesar; 
8. The youthful Augustus; 4. Augustus; 5. Tiberius; 7. Drusus; 
8u Calignla ; 9. Statue of a Roman consul wearing the toga ; 11. Nero ; 
12. Otho; 14. Domitia(?); 15. Trajan (of Greek marble) ; 17, 18. 
Hadrian; 20. Antinous, favourite of Uadrian; 21. Julia Sabina, 
Hadrian's consort; 19. Statue of Hadrian in military costume (legs 
and arms restored) ; 23. Hadrian in civil costume ; *24. Antoninus 
Piu8; 25, 26, 27. Marcus Aurelius; 28. Faustina, his spouse; 30. 
Ijaelnsyems; 84. Crisplna, consort of Gommodus ; 35. Perttuax*^ 
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36. Septimins Severus; 37. Garacalla; then on a shelf ahoTe, near 
the W. end, 55 and 56. Demosthenes ; 58. Epicurus ; 77. Olym- 
pias ; 78-80. Heads of Roman children. — In the centre of the 
floor: 31. Lower half of a statue of Lucius Yerus, from Ephesus, 
proved hy the inscription to have heen erected before A. D. 161 ; 
43. Head of a barbarian (perhaps Arminius, or possibly an ancient 
Briton?}; 1. Bust of Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, Propraetor of 
Gyrene; *45. Equestrian statue, representing Caligula; 46. Torso 
of the statue of a Roman emperor ; Two sarcophagi with alto-reliefs, 
the one representing scenes from the life of Achilles, the other the 
labours of Herculea. — We next reach the — 

First Greeoo-BonuuL Boom (PI. 18). This and the two following 
rooms contain sculptures, executed in Italy, but chiefly by Greek 
artists or from Greek models ; also perhaps a few Greek originals. 

L. : 109. Satyr playing with the infant Bacchus (from the Pa- 
lazzo Famese at Rome); 110. Youthful Bacchus (from Cyrene); 
ill. Head of Juno; 112. Statue of Diana; 113. Bust of Diana; 
*114. Apollo CitharoBdus (replica of the statue in the Capitol at 
Rome); 116. Statue of Venus ; 117. Bust of Homer; *118. Dancing 
Satyr (from the Palazzo Rondanini at Rome); 119. Bust of an un- 
known Greek poet ; 121. Torso of a boy (Ilypnos, the god of sleep ?); 
122. Head of Jupiter; 123. Head of Athena; 124. Jupiter; 126. 
Athena (the eyes, which were of coloured stone, are wanting); 127. 
Sitting figure of Hades, with the attributes of Zeus ; 128. Bust of 
Athena (the bronze helmet and drapery are modem) ; 130. Statue 
of the triple-bodied Hecate; 131. Bust of Jupiter Serapis ; 132. 
Statue of Apollo ; 133. Ceres as Isis (time of Hadrian) ; 134. He- 
roic figure (limbs restored). — In the centre of the gallery is a 
•Greek cratera from the Villa of Hadrian, round the upper part of 
which are reliefs of Satyrs making wine. 

Second Grseco-Boman Boom (PI. 19). In the recess on the 
left: *136. The Townley Venus , found at Ostia; opposite, •135. 
Discobolus, or the 'quoit-thrower' (ancient copy of the statue by 
Myron). The corners are occupied by four heads : *137. Dione(?) ; 
138. Apollo Giustiniani (late-Romanesque replica of the head of 
the Apollo Belvedere) ; 139. Bearded head (of a Macedonian king?) ; 
•140. Another head of Apollo Musegetes. 

Third Grseco-'Boman Boom (PI. 20). On the right (N.) side : 
•141. Colossal head of Hercules; 143. Sleeping Cupid, with the at- 
tributes of Hercules ; 144. Hercules subduing the Ceryn»an stag 
(archaic relief); 145, 146. Cupid bending his bow; 147. Relief of a 
youth holding a horse; 148. Endymion asleep; **149. loonlc female 
bust (the so-called Clytie), perhaps of a Roman empress; 150. Head 
of a wounded Amazon ; •151. Head of hero (Greek oiigiual), restored 
by Flaxman ; *155. Statue of the Muse Thalia, from Ostia; 167. Relief 
of Nessus and Dejanira(V); 158. Head of a Miise; 159. Apotheosis 
of Homer, relief with the name of the sculptor, Aichelans of Priene 
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(foiind at Bovillffi, of the time of Tiberius) ; 160. Head of woman 
in AiBiatie costume; 161. Bust of unknown person; 162. Youth in 
Penian costume, restored as Paris; 163. Mithras sacrificing a bull; 
165. Aetson devoured by his dogs (from Lanuyium) ; 166. Head of 
VenoB; 167. Hermaphrodite; 169. Relief, Victory sacrificing to 
Apollo. — West side: *171. Mercury ; •Boy extracting thorn from 
his foot, found on the Esquiline Hill (marble, under glass). — 
Soathside: 174. Pan; 175. Pan reposing; 176. Relief, Bacchus 
Tiilting Icarius; 177. Midas (?); 179. Part of a Bacchic Thiasus ; 
186. Part of a group of two boys quarrelling at play ; 172. Torso of 
Veniu; 194. Torso of Venus; 180. Head of a Bacchante; 181, 183, 
184. Satyrs ; 185. Venus (from Ostia) ; 178. Satyr, freely restored ; 
188, 190. Fauns; 189, Bacchus and Ambrosia; 191. Relief of Ari- 
adne f? Penelope, from GumaB); 193. Youthful Bacchus ; 195. Bac- 
chic relief with two sitting satyrs ; 196. Girl playing with astra- 
gali; 198. Ariadne with the panther; 199. Head of youthful Her- 
cules ; 201. Eros asleep ; 200. Relief representing Apollo, Latona, 
and Diana, with three worshippers; 202. Head of Venus; 204. 
Head of youthful Hercules. 

The door on the right leads into the Archaic Room ; the stair- 
case at the extreme end descends to the — 

Chraseo-BonuuL Basement Boom, which contains Greek and Ro- 
man sculptures of various kinds : sarcophagi, reliefs, vases, foun- 
tain basins, candelabra, table supports, animals, etc. The floor is 
deeoiated with a mosaic from a Roman villa at Halicarnassus, 40 ft. 
long and 13Y2ft. broad, at the upper end of which is represented 
AmpMtrite with two Tritons. On the E. wall is a mosaic from 
CarUuge of a colossal head of Neptune. Adjacent are two sacrificial 
groups In marble, and a relief of two gladiators struggling with a 
ball. — The annex formed by the Lycian Basement Boom contains 
mosaics, sculptures, and miscellaneous objects. 

The door on the right in the Third Grseco-Roman Room leads 
Into the — 

Archaic Boom (PI. 21), which chiefly contains archaic remains 
from Asia Minor. To the left: 35. Head of Mercury from Tivoli; 
^2. Apollo, a celebrated archaic work from the Ghoiseul-Gouffler 
collection. In the centre : *Reliefs from the ^ Harpy TomV at Xan- 
thufl (at the sides sacrificial scenes ; at the ends forms like sirens, 
bearing away small figures intended to represent departed souls, 
whose gestures indicate that they are trying to propitiate their cap- 
tors and gain their compassion). Ten sitting figures, a lion, and 
a sphynx, of very early date (580-520 B.C.), which once formed 
part of the Sacred Way leading to the Temple of Apollo at Branch- 
ids. On the N. wall is an archaic marble frieze from Xanthus 
in Lyda, above which are plaster casts of four metopes from 
Seliniis in Sicily. Plaster casts of works of art found in the 
recent German excavations at Pergamus and Olympia. 
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The Chreek Ante-Boom (PI. 22), a gmall chamber to the N., 
contains, on the right, a sitting flgaie of Demeter (Ceres); on 
the left, two swine (saored to Proserpine), and other scnlptures, 
fonnd in 1858 at the Temple of the Infernal Deities at Cnidus , a 
head (eyes of enamel lost), and a discus with relief of Apollo and 
Artemis slaying the children of Niohe. 

The Ephesns Boom (PI. 23) contains fragments of the cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, fonnd by Mr. J. T. Wood in the course of 
excavations at Ephesus in 1869-74. The remains consist chiefly of 
the drums and capitals of columns, and fragments of bases and 
cornices. Among them is the lowest drum of a column with life- 
size reliefs of Hermes, Victoria, and a warrior. We now reach the — 

**Elgin Boom (PI. 24) , containing the famous Elgin Marbles. 
being the remains of the sculptures executed by Phidias to adorn 
the Parthenon at Athens, and considered the finest specimens of 
the plastic art in existence. They were brought from Athens in 
1801-3 by Lord Elgin, at that time British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, at a cost of 70,000i., and sold to the English Govern- 
ment in 1816 for half that sum. The Parthenon, the Temple of 
Pallas Athena on the Acropolis of Athens, was built by Ictinos, 
about B.C. 440, in the time of Pericles, the golden age of Athens 
and of Hellenic art. It was in the Doric order of architecture, and 
occupied the site of an earlier temple of Athena, which had been 
destroyed in the Persian war. It was adorned with sculptures 
under the supervision of Phidias. A statue of Athena, formed of 
gold and ivory , stood in the interior of the cella. The sculptures 
preserved here consist of the frieze round the exterior of the cella, 
15 metopaB, and the relics of the two pediments, unfortunately in very 
imperfect preservation. The figures of the deities represented are 
most nobly conceived, admirably executed, and beautifully draped. 

On entering the room, we perceive on our left a model of the Par- 
thenon , in the state in which it was left after its bombardment by the 
Venetian General Morosini in 1087. Then follow the remains of the E. 
Pediment, representing the Birth of Athena, who, according to Greek 
mythology, issued in full armour from the head of Zeus. 

In the left angle of the tympanum we observe two arms and a mntil- 
ated human head, in front of which are two spirited horses'* heads, also 
considerably damaged. These are considered to represent a group of 
Helios , the god of the rising sun , ascending in his chariot from the 
depths of the ocean , his outstretched arms grasping the reins of his 
steeds. Next comes Theseus (or llercules?)^ who, leaning in a half re- 
cumbent posture on a rock covered with a lion^s hide, seems to be greet- 
ing the ascending orb of day. This figure, the only one on which the 
head remains, is among the best preserved in the two pediments. Kext 
to Theseus is a group of two sitting female figures in long drapery, who 
turn with an appearance of lively interest towards the central group — 
perhaps the Attic Hours, Thallo and Auxo (or Ceres and Proserpine?). 
Then comes the erect female figure of Iris, messenger of the gods, 
whose waving robes betoken rapid motion ^ the upper part of her body 
is turned towards the central group, and she seems to have barely wait- 
ed for the birth of the Goddess before starting to communicate the glad 
tidings to the inhabitants of earth. 
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l^lie eentral group, which probably represented Minerva flurrounded by 
ike gods, is entirely wanting. The spaee occupied by it, indicated here by 
en opening in the middle of the scnlptares, must have measured 38-40 ft. 
Im length. 

JTcoct eomea, on the right, a torso of Victory. Then a noble group of 
tiro fitting female forms, in the lap of one of which reclines a third fe- 
Bele, probably representing Aglauros, nerse, and Pandrosos, the three 
dangnterB of Geerops (or perhaps the three Fates). Adjacent, in the angle of 
ihe tympanum, the torso of Selene (the goddess of the moon), as a charioteer, 
end by ber side the head of one of her coursers. This portion of the frieee 
It thought to have shown the Moon linking into the sua at the approach 
off D>y . The hor8e''8 head is in good preservation. 

We next reach, on the left side of the room , the capital of a Doric 
eolnmn from the Propylseum, the magnificent entrance to the Acropolis; 
•Ittlng figure of Dionysos from the Ghoragic Monument of Thrasyllos at 
Athene) fragments of columns from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The remains of the West Pkdimknt arc on the opposite side of 
the room. They are by no means so well preserved as those from the 
Beet Pediment, and we can only form an idea of their meaning and 
eonneetion from a drawing executed by the French painter Carrey in 
1874, whieh contains several groups that are now wanting. The sul)- 
Jeet of the sculptures is the Strife of Minerva and Neptune for the soil 
of Athene. By a stroke of his trident Keptune caused a salt-spring to 
foah forth from the soil, but his gift was outdone by that of Minerva, 
who produced the olive-tree, and was adjudged the possession of the city. 
nuB moment chosen for representation is that, after the decision of the 
eontest, when the two deities part from each other in anger. In the left 
angle we observe the torso of a recumbent male figure, probably the 
river god Oephissus. Kext to it is a cast of a group of two figures (the 
original is in Athens), supposed to be Hercules and Hebe ; the male figure 
li fai a semi-recumbent posture , propped upon his left arm , the female 
kneeling beside him has her right arm nmnd his neck. Kext, the torso of a 
■aa, perhaps Geerops, the first King of Attica. The relics of the central 
group are exceedingly scanty. Of Minerva only the upper part of the 
head, the right shoulder with part of the armour, and a piece of the 
tb^ka are preserved. The eyes, which were made of coloured gems, are 
hMt. The cheeks, on close examination, still show traces of painting. 
A mueh mutilated torso, consisting of the shoulders alone, is all that re- 
maine of the rival deity, Neptune. The proportions of these two statues, 
whieh, as the central figures, occupied the highest part of the tympanum, 
are on a much larger scale than those of the others. 

Hezt comes a female torso, perhaps Amphi trite; then the lower i»art 
of a sitting female form, probably Latona; then the cast of a semi-recum- 
heat male figure, perhaps the river god Ilissus. Lastly, at the end of the 
^mpanum, is the torso of a recumbent female form, supposed to represent 
the nymph CSallirrhoe. 

The next object reached on the right side of the gallery is the capi- 
tal of a Doric column from the Parthenon. Then comes a plaster cast 
ci a marble seat from the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, designed for 
the High Priest of Dionysos, opposite which is one used by one of 
the ten Strategi; by the door, ^327a. Torso of ^sculapius, found at 
Bpld*urae. 

Axound the whole of the hall , at a height of about d'/s ft. from the 

Sound, we observe the ^'^Fbibze (about 175 yds. long), which ran round 
e outside of the cella (or inner sanctuary) under the colonnade enclosing 
tlie Farthenon. It forms a connected whole, and represents, chiefly in 
wny low relief, the festive procession which ascended to the Acropolis 
•t the end of the Panatheneea, for the purpose of presenting to the 
Ooddesf a peplos, or robe, woven and embroidered by Athenian virgins. 
The priests with sacrificial bulls and horses , the virgins, the warriors 
OB honebaek, on foot, and in chariots, and the thronging worshippers 
of all Undi are executed with admirable taste and skill. The slabs are 
nrranged as far as possible in their original order, the po\ui& ct^ \Xv^ 
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compass being indicated above them. 'On the east side, the side of 
entrance, Phidias arranged an august assembly of the gods, in whose 
presence the peplos is delivered to the guardians of the temple (slabs 
numbered 17-24). These are attended by officials and heralds, followed 
by trains of noble Attic maidens. The procession is continued along the 
north and south sides, proceeding in both towards the entrance porch, 
as though on the west side it had been divided into two. Bulls and 
lambs for sacrifice follow with their leaders, interspersed with groups of 
men and women; some bearing gifts in baskets and beautiful vessels on 
their shoulders. To these are added players on the lute and cithern, who 
march in front of a train of men and chariots, probably the victors in 
the contests. The procession is terminated on Uie two long sides by 
Athenian youths on horseback, and on the west side we find others still 
engaged in preparations, in bridling, restraining, and mounting horses'*. — 
LUbke, Hittory of Sculpture. — Most of the pieces of this friese are but 
slightly damaged, while some of them are perfectly preserved. A few of 
the slabs are merely casts of portions of the frieze at Paris and Athens. 

Above the frieze on the W. wall of the room are 15 *METOPiB and 
a cast of another from the Parthenon, being the sculptures which filled 
the intervals between the triglyphs of the external frieze. They repre- 
sent the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithee , and are executed in much 
higher relief than the sculptures of the inner frieze ; some of the figures 
are almost entirely detached , being connected with the background or 
the adjoining figures at a few isolated points only. 

On the E. wall are plaster casts from the external frieze of the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens, representing battle-scenes, partly of the contests of 
the Greeks with the Centaurs, and three metopse from the same temple 
with sculptures of the feats of Theseus. Also casts of four groups from 
the lower frieze of the Temple of Nike Apteros (Wingless Victory) at 
Athens, representing five figures of Victory, two of which are leading an 
ox to the sacrifice. Then, at the sides of the door leading into the Hellenic 
Room, four genuine "^Marble Fragments from the upper frieze of the same 
temple, representing Athenian warriors fighting with Persians and other 
enemies in Greek costume. 

The Elgin Room also contains a great nnmber of sculptural and 
architectural fragments , and plaster casts of objects of Attic art, 
including a figure of Nike by Paionios, found at Olympia (original 
at Athens). 

At the N. end of the E. side of the room is one of the beautiful 
•CanephoTffi from the Erechtheum ; near it an Ionic column from 
the same building, and a colossal owl. Opposite stands a model of 
the Acropolis at Athens. 

The hall continuing the Elgin Room on the N. contains a colos- 
sal lion from an eminence at Cnidns, originally surmounting a pyra- 
midal Doric monument, which was perhaps erected to commemor- 
ate the naval victory of Conon, the Athenian, over the Spartans in 
B.C. 394. 

We now pass through the door in the centre of the E. side, and 
enter the — 

Hellenic Boom (PI. 26), which contains marble sculptures from 
every part of Greece and the Grecian colonies except Athens and 
Attic settlements, and also plaster casts. 

The bust to the right of the door is ^Eschines, that on the left 
an unknown philosopher. On the pedestals arranged round the 
room are a head of Hera from Agrigentum ; a colossal torso of a 
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kerale flgnre, fonnd at Elsa ; a Diadumenos (a replica of the cele- 
bnted work of Polycletus) ; two other athletes ; a hnst of Euripides ; 
ttatne of a yonth, prohably Eros, from Athens; head of Alexander 
ih» Great, from Alexandria. To the right of the E. door: Colossal 
head of Heicnles ; to the left, Statne of Dionysos (Indian Bacchus) 
from Posilipo ; Iconic female figure from the temenos of Demeter, 
Onidas; herma of Mercury, of an early date; *Head of youth with a 
lUet. Aiound the room runs the *Frieze of the Temple of Apollo 
BpiemiiiB at Basss, near Phigalia, representing the battle of the 
Oentaaie and LaplthsB , and the battle of the Greeks and Amazons 
pB. 0. 430). 

Above the frieze, on the wall, are plaster casts of a pediment of 
ihe Temple of Athena at iEgina, the original of which is at Munich. 
Lower down, round the walls, are ranged sculptural and architectu- 
ral xemains, among which may be noticed the fragment of a recum- 
bent satyr at the entrance door. 

We now descend the steps on the left to a new room (PI. 26), 
added In 1882, containing remains from the **Mau8oleum at Hali- 
earnoMiw, discovered by Newton in 1857. 

This celebrated monument (whence the modem generic term 
*mansolemn* is derived) was erected by Artemisia in B.C. 352, in 
bononz of her husband Mausolus, King of Caria, and was reckoned 
among the Seven Wonders of the World. The tomb stood upon a 
lofty basement, and was surrounded by 36 Ionic columns. Above 
it was a pyramid rising in steps (24 in number), surmounted by a 
eoloflsal statue of Mausolus. The monument was in all about 140 ft. 
in height, and was embellished by a number of statues, lions, 
and other pieces of sculpture. Among the remains of it preserved 
in the British Museum are the following : Wheel from the chariot 
of Mansolus, restored in harmony with the fragments that have 
been fonnd ; fore and hind quarters of one of the colossal horses 
attaehed to the chariot of Mausolus ; a female figure found under 
the ruins of the pyramid ; *Statue of Mausolus , restored from 65 
fragments. Near it is a head of ^Esculapius from Melos. Frieze 
fzoophorus) from the Mausoleum , representing the contest of the 
Greeks with the Amazons. Among other fragments is a frieze, in 
bad preservation, representing races and the battle of the Greeks 
with the Centaurs. Female torso; eight lions; fragment of an 
equestrian figure in Persian garb ; part of a colossal ram ; frag- 
ments of columns from the Mausoleum. The room also contains 
a cast of a metope, the Sun God in his chariot , from the Doric 
temple of Ilium Novum, presented by Dr. Schliemann in 1872; a 
nnmber of marbles from the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
including the dedication of the Temple by Alexander, a colossal 
arm, band, foot, and female head, and a draped female torso. At 
the N. end of the room is a reproduction of the cornice of the 
Maofoleom. 
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We next reach the Agsyrian and Egyptian collections, which, 
next to the Elgin Room, are the most important parts of the British 
Musenm. The ** Assyrian Gallery comprises three long narrow 
rooms, called the Kouyunjik Oallery (PI. 27), the Nimroud Central 
Saloon (PI. 28), and the Nimroud Gallery (PI. 29); the Assyrian 
Transept (PI. 30), adjoining the last of these three; the Phoe- 
nician Room (PI. 31) and Assyrian Basement Room (PI. 32) ; and 
finally a room (PI. 17 ; p. 240) on the second floor. Its contents are 
chiefly the yield of the excavations of Sir H. A. Layard in 1847-50 
at Kouyunjik, the ancient Nineveh, and at Nimroud, the Biblical 
Calah, hut include the collection made by Mr. George Smith in 
Mesopotamia, as well as contributions from other sources. 

The Kouynnjik Oallery (PI. 27) contains bas-reliefs dating 
from B.C. 721-625, and belonging to the royal palace of Sen- 
nacherib (d. B.C. 710) at Nineveh , afterwards occupied by Sen- 
nacherib's grandson, Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus. The older 
reliefs , dating from the time of Sennacherib , are executed in 

alabaster, the others in hard, light-grey limestone. 

Wc begin our examination at the S.E. comer. Ko. 1. Esarhaddon, 
cast from a bas-relief cut in the rock, at the mouth of the Kahr el- 
Kelb river, nearBeirilt; 2. Galley with two banks of oars; 4-8. Row of frag- 
ments (upper part damaged), representing Sennacherib"'8 advance against 
Habylon; 15-17. Return from battle, with captives and spoil; 18-19. Proces- 
sion of warriors •, 20-29. Siege of a fortified town (on slab No. 25 is the city 
itself, while 27-29 represent the triumph of the victors). ^Nos. 34-43. Series 
of large reliefs, which decorated the walls of a long passage between the 
palace and the Tigris; on one side, descending the slope, are 14 horses, 
held liy attendants; on the other, ascending, servants with dishes for a 
feast. The figures, rather under life-size, are beautifully designed. No. 44. 
Monumental tablet; 45-50. Triumph of Sardanapalus over the Elamites 
(in limestone, well preserved). Nos. 61-52. Removal of a winged hull on a 
sledge by means of wooden rollers and levers; to the right, construction 
of a lofty embankment. Nos. 53-56. Similar scenes in better preservation ; 
57-59. Sennacherib besieging a city situated on a river (quaintly repre- 
sented), and receiving the spoil and prisoners; 60. Figure with the head 
of a lion, bearing a knife in the right hand, which is held up. In the 
middle of the hall is a white limestone obelisk, found by Mr. Rassam, 
and near it the upper part of another. The glass-cases contain smaller 
objects, such as seals, cut stones, cylindrical writing rolls, fragments of 
cuneiform characters, necklaces, bracelets, statuettes, iron and bronze 
ornaments, etc. — We now enter the — 

Nimroud Central Saloon (PL 28), containing the sculptures 
(dating from B.C. 880-630), discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimroud, 
on the Tigris, situated about 18 M. below Nineveh. They are from 
the palace built by Esarhaddon, the successor of Sennacherib, but 
some of them are of a much earlier date than that monarch, who 
used the fragments of older buildings. The reliefs on the left are 
from a Temple of the God of War. 

We begin to the left of the entrance from the Kouyunjik Gallery. 
Large relief, representing the evacuation of a conquered city ; below, the 
triumphal procession of a king in his war-chariot. Inscribed stone, with 
records of Merodach Baladan I., King of Babylonia (B.C. 1320). Colossal 
head of a winged man-headed bull; adjacent, another similar, but smaller 
head, and alHo a foot. At the central pillars, two statues of the god Nebo. 
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At the entrance to the Niinroud Gallery, on the right, a coloARal win^od 
%ion; on the left, a colosoal win«;;ed bull, both with human hcads^ adja- 
cent on each side, reliefs of two winged male llgurefi Hacrificing. Then 
bas-reliefs, evacuation of a conquered town. 3Ionolitb (figure in relief 
with cuneiform inscription) of AsMur-Nasir-Pal (U.C. 8iS0); monolith of 
Shalmaneser (B.C. 850). Statue of Assnr-Nasir-Pal. At the entrance to the 
Konyunjik Gallery, a colossal lion from the side of a doorway (880). The 
een^ of the room is occupied by a black marble obelisk, adorned with 
fire row0 of reliefs^ the inscriptions, in cuneiform characters, record 
erents from the history of Shalmancser. Between this room and the 
Egyptian Central Saloon is the Ilittite Monument, of basalt, 6 ft. high, 
fiwm Jerftbts, the supposed site of Karkemish ; on one side is a sculptured 
i^re, probably of a priest, and on the other is an inscription in hiero- 
glyphics. Also other ilittite fragments. The table-cases contain clay tablets. 
Kimrond Gallery (VI. 20). On the left, colossal bas-reliefs^ 18. 
Winged figure with ibex and ear of com; 19. Foreigners bringing a])es 
u tribute ) 20. King Assur-Nasir-Pal in a richly embroidered dress, with 
sword and sceptre; ^23-26. The king on his throne surrounded by atten- 
dants and winged figures with mystic offerings; 28-29. Winged figure 
with a thunderbolt, chasing a demon; 36. Lion hunt; 31-41. Represen- 
tation of religious service; then various martial and hunting scenes. 
The slabs with the larger reliefs bear inscriptions running horizontally 
acruss their centres. The glass-cases in the middle of the room contain 
bronze dishes with engraved and chased decorations, admlra])ly executed, 
other bronze articles of difTerent kinds, weights in the form of lions 
Gouehant, weapons, domestic utensils, etc. The second and third cases 
(D, C) are occupied by a collection of ivory ^Carvings, with Egyptian 
figures. In the centre of the room is a broken obelisk, of Assur-Nasir-Pal 
and at the 17. end is a monolith of Samsi-Rammanu, son of Shalmanc- 
aer II. (B.C. 826-812). — The door in the N.W. comer of this room leads 
into the — 

FhcBnieian Boom (PI. 31), which coiitaius moiiumeiits from 
Pbcenioia, Palestine, Carthage, and Cyprus. In the middle of the 
room is a cast of the Afoabite Stone^ which was (lis<50verod by the 
Rev. F. Klein in the land of Moab in 1868. The inscription p^ivcs 
ta account of the wars of Mosha, king of Moab, with Omri, Ahab, 
and Ahaziah, kings of Israel. Soon after Mr. Klein had obtained 
aa impression of the stone, it was broken in pieces by the Arabs ; 
most of the fragments have, however, been recovered and are now 
preserved in the Louvre. Adjacent are a Massebdh^ or monument of 
alabaster from Larnaca, erected to the god Eshmun about B.C. 380, 
and a cast of the Sarcophagus of Eshmunazar (ca. B.C. 360 ; original 
in the Louvre). Cases 1-6 contain Phoenician inscriptions from the 
site of ancient Carthage. In Cases 7-12 are Hebrew and Phoenician 
inscriptions from Palestine and the Dugga stone from Numidia, 
with a bilingual inscription in Libyan and Phcenician. Cases 13-15 
contain Semitic inscriptions. 

We now descend the staircase to tlie Assyrian Basement Boom 
(PI. 32), containing reliefs from Kouyunjik, excavated by Messrs. 
Kassam and Loftns. These reliefs, belonging to the latest period 
of Assyrian art, are throughout superior to those in the upper 
rooms , both in design and execution. (The numbers begin in the 
central part of the room.) 

TXo8. 1-8. Scenes of war? Bringing home the heads and spoil of con- 
l^oered enemies; Warriors preparing their repast. Nos. 33-5S. l.VvtiXvaxkX* 
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54-62. Plandering of a city; 63-74. Return from the hunt (sequel to Kos. 
33-53)^ 83-90. Wars of Sardanapalns ; 91-94. HostUe army fleeine past an 
Assyrian fortress; 95. Beheading of the King of Susiana; 104-119. Three 
rows of scenes of gazelle, wild ass, and lion hunting, admirably execut- 
ed; 120. Captives at their repast; 121. Sardanapalus and his wife ban- 
queting in an arbour; 122.. Lion hunt. In the middle are three glass 
cases containing smaller objects. Near them is a piece of pavement from 
the palace of Sardanapalus. 

The Nimiond Gallery is adjoined on the S. by the Asgyrian 

Traiuept (PI. 30) , which in its western half is a continuation of 

the Nimroud Gallery (monuments from the time of Assur-Nasir-Pal), 

while the eastern part contains antiquities from Khorsabad (about 

B.C. 720), from the excavations of Messrs. Rawlinson and Layard. 
In the middle of the W. side is the monolith of Assur-Nasir-Pal, with 
a portrait in relief. In front of it is an altar, which stood at the door of 
the Temple of the God of War. At the sides are two colossal winged 
"^Lions, with human heads and three horns, from the sides of a doorway. 
At the sides of the entrance from the Nimroud Gallery are two torsos 
with inscriptions. On the wall are reliefs and inscriptions from the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Persepolis (B.C. 500) and casts of Pehlevi 
inscriptions from Hadji Abad (near Persepolis). The glass-cases in 
the centre contain a collection of archaic sculptures, heads, statues, and 
inscriptions from Idalium (Dali), in Cyprus, excavated in 1870. — In 
the E. or Khorsabad section , two colossal animals with human heads, 
adjacent to which are two colossal human figures. Within the recess 
thus formed are fragments of various kinds ; heads and figures of warriors 
and horses; to the right, opposite the window, a relief of a hunting 
scene in black marble. In the middle are two cases containing antiquities 
from Idalium. In the doorway leading into the Egyptian gallery is a 
black banalt figure of Shalmaneser in a sitting posture, much injured. To 
the left of the doorway are two heads in the Egyptian style and the 
upper part of a draped statue of a deity with a wreath , from Idalium ; 
and to the right are several small statues from the same place. 

The collection of *£g7ptian Antiquities Alls three halls on the 
ground-floor, and three rooms in the upper story. The antiquities, 
which embrace the period from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 640, are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. The Southern Gallery, which we 
enter first, is devoted to antiquities of the latest period. 

Southern Egyptian Gallery (PI. 33). Section 1 : monuments of the period 
of the Roman dominion. Section 2: time of the Ptolemies. In the middle 
is the celebrated 'Stone of Bosetta", a tablet of black basalt with a triple 
inscription. It was found by the French near the Bosetta mouth of the 
Nile, but passed into the possession of the English in 1802. One of the 
inscriptions is in the hieroglyphic or sacred character, the second in 
the enchorial, demotic, or popular character, and the third in Greek. 
It was these inscriptions which led Young and ChampoUion to the dis- 
covery of the hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt. The remaining 
part of the gallery contains monuments from the SOth to the 19th Dynasty 
(beginning about B.C. 1200). To the left are fragments of green basalt 
with reliefs; to the left, sarcophagus of King Nectanebo I. (about B.C. 860), 
with reliefs; to the right, sarcophagus of a priest of Memphis; right and 
left, two obelisks from the temple of Thoth at Memphis. — To the left, 
granite sarcophagus from Cairo ; to the right, ^Sarcophagus of the Queen 
of Amasis II. (from Thebes); to the left, Psammetichus I. sacrificing, a 
relief in basalt. — To the left, statue of the Nile; to the right, Apries; 
right and left, two sitting figures of the goddess Sekhet or Bast (with 
the head of a cat), between which is a colossal scarahfeufl in granite. — 
To the right, sitting figures of a man and a woman, in sanostone; to 
the left. King Menephtah U. on his throne. The — 
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Onttand BgyptiaB Saloon (PL 34), chiefly contains antiquities of the 
times of Bamses the Great, the Seoostrin of the Greeks. In the middle 
is a eolossal fist from one of the statues in front of the Temple of Ptah, 
Memphis ) to the left, two colossal heads, the one a cast from a figure 
of Bamses at Hitrahineh, the other in granite from the Memnonium at 
Thebes. To the right, a statue of the king in black basalt. Between the 
eolamns, at the entrance to the Korthem Gallery, on the right, granite statue 
of fl»amsesll., from Thebes; to the left, a wooden figure of King Sethos I. 

[To the E. of the Central Egyptian Saloon, opposite the entrance 
to the Hellenic Room (p. 234), is the now Befreshment Boom 
(PI. 34 a).] 

Heirtlieni Sgyptian Gallery (PI. 35), chiefly c(mtaining antiquities 
of the time of the iSth Dynasty, under which Egypt enjoyed its great- 
est pTOsperity. On the left and right, statues of King Horus in black 
granite, and two lions in red granite (from Kubia). In the centre is a 
eolossal ram*s head from Kamak. To the right and left are sitting 
flgnres of King Amenophis III., in black granite, from Thebes. On the 
left is a tablet recording the Ethiopian conquests of Amenophis III. C)p- 

Ssite is a eolossal head of Amenophis III., called by the Greeks Mcmnon 
.0. 1600). On the left, column with a capital of lotus leaves. To the right 
aad left are two eolossal heads, found near the ^Vocal Memnon'*, at Thebes. 
Several repetitions of the statue of the goddesji Bast, which is distinguished 
by the eat^s head (in accordance with the Egyptian custom of representing 
deities with the heads of the animals sacred to them). Black granite 
flgore of Qneen M autemua seated in a boat. In the middle is the colossal 
bwd of King Thothmes III., found at Kamak, adjoining which on the 
right is one of the arms of the same figure. On the right is a monument, 
the fimr sides of which arc covered with figures of Thothmes III. and 
gods. To the left, small sandstone figure of an Egyptian prince. — The 
Elsas rannn at the sides are filled with smaller antiquities of granite, basalt, 
ilsibaster, and other materials. A hieroglyphical papyrus of Mutnetem, 
a queen of the 2ist dynasty, is also exhibited on a stand in the middle 
oi the room. The — 

Hesthem Egyptian Vestibnle (PI. SO) contains antiquities of the 
period embraced by the first twelve dynasties, and particularly that of 
the fourth dynasty (about 3(X)0 B.C.), when Egypt enjoyed a very high 
degree of civilisation. Above the door is a plaster cast of the head of 
the northern eolossal figure of Bamses at I])samboul. 

Opposite the Northern Vestibule is a staircase (PI. 37) leading to 
the Uppbb Floob. On the wall of the staircase are some Papyrns 
MSS. showing the different kinds of written characters In use among 
the Egyptians (the ^Hieroglyphic', ^Hieratic', and *Demotic'). The 
Egyptian 'Ante-Boom (PI. 12), at the top of the stairs, contains 
plastei easts of painted bas-reliefs from Egypt, and four wooden 
sarcophagi. To the left are three rooms (PI. 13, 14, 15), filled 
with smaller Egyptian antiquities. In the meantime, however, we 
pass through the First Egyptian Room (PI. 13) and visit the 
Stmtcaii Boom (PI. 16). 

By the window: 22. Sarcophagus lid of tufa stone, with a female 
flgnre in alto-relief, holding the thyrsus, and with a deer by her side. In 
the centre, 21. Sarcophagus with a winged male figure, loading a biga and 
attended by a trumpeter and three lictors with fasces. Sarcophagi with 
seenes from the taking of Troy. The Wall-cases contain sepulchral urns 
with mythological scenes in high relief. In the middle are sepulchraJl 
dale in low relief: "No. 10. Funeral ; 12. Hunting and feastint; scenes. Large 
terracotta sarcophagus, with life-size male and female figures, modelled 
in the roond; the contents of the inscriptions have recently raised 
•uapieiOB that this is a modern imposture. Architectural om&m«VL\a, 
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Sarcophagus oover, with the half-recumbent figure of a woman holding a 
mirror (placed here in April, 1887). By the last window: Two painted 
statuettes of women. On the walls, abuve the cabinets, modem copies 
of paintings in Etruscan tombs. 

First Egyptian Room (PI. 13). The first wall-cases contain an exten- 
sive collection of small figures of the Egyptian gods in variims materials 
1. Amenra (Jupiter) and Ghons (Hercules)^ 2. Muth, Hunt-ra^ 8. Ptah (Vul- 
can); 4. Bast or Pasht (Diana); 6. Ma (Truth), Ba (the Sun): 6. Athor; 
7-9. Osiris; 10,11. Isis; 12, 13. Various deities. Cases 14-19. Sacred ani- 
mals : jackal, cat, baboon, lion, owl, ibis, crocodile, snakes. Cases 22-28. 
Statuettes of kings and officials. Cases 29, 30. Pillows or head-rests in 
wood and clay. Cases 31-39. Chairs and seats of different kinds. Gases 
40-47. (in the middle). Stamped bricks, painted table, model of a house. 
Cases 48-63. Slices of calcareous stone with inscriptions and drawings, 
('ases 64-59. Pectoral plates, network of beads. — Table-case A. Hieratic 
inscriptions and ornaments. Case I. Fragments of inlaid figures. Case D. 
Glazed tiles from Tell-el-Tehiidiyeh. Case B. Ancient glass of various 
periods. Case G. Articles of attire, among which is a large wig. Case H. 
ScarabRii, rings, seals, and necklaces. 

Second Egyptian Boom (PI. 14). Wall-<»ses 48-63. Alabaster vases; 
54-57. Glazed vases; 5S-69. Painted vases? 70-72. Bronze vases; 73, 74. Food, 
fruit, seeds; 75-80. Boxes, spoons, weapons, and household utensils; 81. 
Tools; 82-85. Musical instruments, toys, and implements of spinning; 86-91. 
Sepulchral tablets and boxes; 92-99. Jugs of the Ptolemaic period and 
various objects of the Greek and Roman periods. — Table-case G. In- 
scriptions on bronze and terracotta, lamps, etc.; in Compartment 105, 
terracotta lamps from Palestine. Table-case B. Egyptian objects of the 
period of the Greek and Roman dominion, including two ''Portraits of 
Grttico-Egyptian females (in Compartment 96), which are the oldest known 
portraits on wood. Table-case J. Bronze weapons and pottery. Table- 
case K. Mummy bandages and linen, bronze instruments of music, and 
sepulchral jars. Table-case F. Objects in bone and ivory, chiefly of the 
Koman period. 

Third Egyptian Room (PI. 15). Wall-cases 100-133. Painted mummies, 
in an upright position; Cases 134-137. Sepulchral tablets; Case 13S. (be- 
low) Coffin and mummy of a Graeco-Egyptian child, with portrait on the 
otifcr f)andages; Cases 139-140. Remains of mummies, partly under glass. 
Cases 143-150. Large collection of figures dedicated to the dead, composed 
of wood, alabaster, stone, or glass, and usually bearine a religious motto, 
and the name and rank of the deceased. Cases 151-164. Sepulchral vases. 
CascH 155-160. Sepulchral figures of deities used as cases to hold embalmed 
portions of the body, rolls of papyrus, and other objects. Cases 161-167. 
Mummies of animals. The Floor-cases contain a ^Collection of mummies 
and coffins. 

Assyrian Room (PI. 17). 1st Pier-case. Inscribed tablets, terracotta 
cylinders, and other Babylonian anti(]uities. 2nd Pier-case. Cylinders and 
other Assyrian antiquities. 3rd Pier-case. Assyrian and Babylonian anti- 
<iuities, chiefly of the Parthian period. Table-case A. contains some fine 
bronze platings from the large gates of Shalmaneser II. (859-824 B. C), 
discov(>.red by Mr. Rassam in 1878, at Balawat in Mesopotamia; they 
are about 21 ft. high, and bear cuneiform inscriptions and figures in 
delicate repoussd sculpture , representing the campaigns against Ararat 
and Karkemish (pontoon bridges), Tyre and Sidon paying tribute, etc. 
Tablc-caso I), contains necklaces and Parthian pottery; and the other 
.smaller cases contain gems, seals, and engraved stones. Wall-cases 
43-48. Glazed bricks and ceiling ornaments from l^ineveh, Babylon, and 
Nimroud; 49-59. Parthian pottery; 60-67. Assyrian bronzes; 74-7o. Bronze 
vessels, some with Hebrew inscriptions; 79-o4. Bronze and stone tablets 
with Himyaritic or Sabccan inscriptions from Amran in Arabia. 

We hare now reached what need to be the Befreahment 

Boom (PI. 18*) bnt which is now to be added to the Egyptian or 

Assyrian Department (new refreshment room , see p. 239), It is 
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adjoined by a Staircase (PI. 19) descending to the King's Library 

Parallel with the rooms just described is a series of smaller 
rooms forming the Second Nobth Gallery and chiefly containing 

works of art of the Christian period. We first enter Room 20. 

Soom to is a small room containing two cabinets filled with Christian 
antiquities. In that to the right is a Bridal Casket and a collection of 
diver objects found at Rome in 1793, including statuettes personifying 
Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, and Antioch. In the cabinet to the 
left are bronze and terracotta lamps, chiefly from the East. — The walls 
of this and the following rooms are hung with a selection (frequently 
changed) of prints, drawings, engravings, and etchings. 

B«ooBdOoinBoom(P1.21). English, Scottish, Irish, and American coins. 
Greek coins. General view of the coinage of Southern Asia subsequent 
to the Greek invasion of India. General view of the coinage of the United 
Kingdom down to the currency of tlie present day. 

Krat Ooin Boom (PL 22). French, Dutch, German, and Italian medals, 
•ome of the laat by the great masters of the Renaissance. Large medals 
with *Portrait-head8 by Vittore Pisano. The case opposite contains gold 
and silver money current before the Christian era, from Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Magna Grsecia. English medals. 

Booma 88 ft S4 are devoted entirely to the exhibition of engravin^^s 
aad other reproductions of paintings by eminent foreign and British mas- 
ters, which are changed from time to time. 

We now regain the head of tlie staircase (PI. 19) descending 
to the Egjrptian galleries (p. 239) and enter the rooms to the 
lefl, which contain the vases and other small objects of Ilel- 

lenie art. 

Tirat Vase Boom (PL 11). The arrangement of the painted terra- 
cotta vases in the cases of this room affords an instructive survey of 
the development of the art of vase-painting. Cases 1-13. Archaic vases 
from Rhodes, with simple linear patterns. Cases 14-21. Vases from Athens, 
witb intricate geometric patterns. Cases 22-39. Vases from Cyprus, 
resembling the last, but some with figures. Cases 40, 41. Vases from 
various Hellenic localities , with figures of animals. Cases 42, 43. Vases 
from Corinth and Corey ra. Cases 44-51. Vases from the Greek settlements 
in Lower Italy. Cases 52-64. Vases from Rhodes. The two huge vases 
in tbe centre of the room arc also from Rhodes. The two smaller vases 
to the right, with dark figures on a white ground, are interesting ex- 
amples of the first attempts to combine figure-painting with the older 
geometrical ornamentation. 

Beeond Vase Boom (PL 10), The vases in this room are almost en- 
tirelv of Greek design and fabric , and are in most cases adorned with 
UaeK figures on a red ground. Cases 7-15 contain the oldest vases and 
also terracotta figures. Cases 28-32 contain vases with black figures on a 
white Kround. The finest vases are in the middle of the room. The — 

Third Vaae Boom (PL 9) contains the vases of the best period, 
adorned with human and animal forms. To the right are several large 
vaaea adorned with groups of great beauty. To the left, at the top of 
one of the detached cases, is an Athenian ^Lekythos", with a painting of 
Eleetra at the grave of Agamemnon, executed with wonderful delicacy 
(in aeveral colours). The — 

First Bronze Boom (PL 8) contains the Ktruscan and Archaic Greek 
Immses. In the centre of the room is Table Case D. , containing a 
selection of ancient Etruscan bronzes. In the middle of the case is a 
bronae ^'Lebes'*, with an engraved frieze representing Hercules driving 
away the oxen of Cacus-, at the back are chariot races and mock combats; 
on the lid, Hercules carrying offAuge (or Pluto and Proserpine?); round 
the rim are four mounted Amazons (from Capua). Female figure iu Un^^ 

BASPaKKR, London. 6th Edit. \9> 
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drapery, from Sessa. "^Amphora, the handles cninposed of men bending 
backwards, with sirens at their feet, from Vulci; Hercules taming the 
horses of Diomede, from Palestrina; reclining male figure, holding a 
shell, from the lid of a cist; Peleus straggling with Atalanta, also from 
the lid of a cist-, Hercules with the lion's hide, ^Mars in richly ornamented 
armour, and a bearded head, all from the Lake of Falteronai female 
figure in voluminous drapery, with archaic inscription; Geres sitting in 
a waggon, from Amelia, in Etruria; Etruscan helmet with inscription, 
belonging to Hiero I., King of Syracuse, from Olympia; *Ci8t with en- 
graved frieze, representing the sacrifice ot captive Trojans at the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, and a Satyr and Mscnad on the lid, from Palestrina; 
two other cists; mirror. — Hercules in the Garden of the Plespcrides, 
from Byblus in Phoenicia. — The — 

Second Bronze Koom (PI. 7) contains the later Greek (from the 5th 
cent. B.C.) and the Roman bronzes. Cabinet 1-11. Candelabra. Cabinet 12-19. 
Weapons. Cabinets 30-90. Vessels of various kinds. Cabinets 31-53. Rich 
collection of bronze statuettes (chiefly Roman or Grssco-Roman), arranged 
according to the different groups of gods and heroes : 31, 32. Venus and Cu- 
pid; 33-35. Jupiter, Pluto, Hecate, Neptune, Minerva Mars, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Diana; 3G-39. Bacchus, Silenus, etc.; 40, 41. Hercules and Mercury; 
42, 43. Heroes (Atys, Harpocrates). Cabinets 44-47 contain a selection of 
larger bnmzes: ** Venus putting on her sandals, from Patras; * Youthful 
Bacchus; Apollo with the chlaniys; '^Statuette of Pomona; Dione (?), from 
Epirus; ^Philosopher (V), found at Brindisi (identical with a statue in the 
Villa Borghese); Hercules with the apples of the llesperides, from Phoenicia; 
busts of liUciiLs Venis and Claudius; cme of the Dioscuri, from Epirus ; Mele- 
ager. Cabinets 48, 49. Fortune, Victory, the Seasons, etc. ; 50-53. Figures 
of Lares and actors, allegorical lamps, and other objects; 54, 55. Roman 
chair of state (bisellium) inlaid with silver, figure-head of an ancient 
galley, triiwds, etc.; 56^()0. Candelabra and lamps. — On a circular 
table in the centre of the room is a *^Head of a goddess, of heroic size, 
from Armenia. — Table Case C. C(mtains several select 1)ronzes: the 
bronzes of Siris, two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour, from Magna 
Ortecia; figures and animals in relief, embossed in silver, for the deco- 
ration of a chariot; mirror with Menelaus laying hold of Helen (Cervetri) ; 
another mirror, with an alto-relief of Venus and Adonis at the foot 
(Locri); youthful heroic figure in a sitting posture, from Tarcntum ; gnmp 
of Boreas and Orithyia from Calymnos; iron sword in a bronze scabbard, 
found at Mayence. Tablr Casb E. : "^Boy playing at morra, fromFoggia; 
Silenus carrying a cask, the base of a candelabrum ; Hercules, from Bavay 
in France; Jupiter in a sitting postiire, with sceptre and thunderbolt (frt)m 
Hungary); fragment of a head of Mercury (perhaps a Greek original); 
Jupiter with his left hand outstretched, Jupiter with his right hand out- 
stretched, Ai)ollo bending his bow, all from Paramythia in Epirus; 
*Winged head (perhaps of Hypnos, the god of sleep), Perugia; head of a 
man, from Cyrene ; head of a man (perhaps Homer), from Constantinople ; 
Venus arranging her hair; Mercury with wallet and caduceus , found at 
Huis in France. — The Tablk Cases A. and E. contain bracelets, brooches, 
fit)ul(c, armlets, pins, locks, keys, knives, and other small bronze articles. 
Circular Case I. contains a *lebe8 , with a figure of Aphrodite-Persephone 
on the cover, from Greece. — The — 

Fourth Vase Room (PI. 6) contains vases of the period of the decline 
of the art (end of 4th and beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C.). Cabinets 70-87, 
to the left, contain painted terracotta vases. Cabinets 88-97. Terracotta 
vessels with reliefs. Cabinets 98-120. Terracotta objects arranged accord- 
ing to the jdaces where they were found: 98-101. Capua and Gano.ia; 
102-107. Magna Grffcia; 108,109. Hellenic sites: 110-113. Tanagra; 117-120. 
Cyrenaica. Terracotta vessels with reliefs. Cabinets 196-19^ and 1-17. 
Ancient mural paintings. Cabinets 32-42. Black terracotta vases with 
white figures. Terracotta lamps. Large terracotta vases on separate 
stands. On a stand in the centre of the room are six mural paintings 
from the tomb of the Nasones near Rome. — In the corner of tikis room 
is the entrance to the — 
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and CMd OrBamant Rooms (PI. 4, 5; cloned, admission by ringing 
fha bell). The collection of medals, gold ornaments, coins, and gems pre- 
Mrred here is very complete and extremely valuable, being probably the 
flneat in Europe. The famous '^''Portland Vase is also kept here. It was 
fgddbited to the public down to 1845, when it was broken to pieces by 
a Madman named Lloyd. It was afterwards, however, so skilfully 
reeoBStracted, that there is now scarcely any trace of the disaster. The 
Tue, whf eh is about 1 ft. in height, is of dark blue glass, adorned with 
beaatlfUIy cut reliefs in opaque white glass, and was found in a tomb at 
Bome in the early part of the 17th century. It came for a time into 
the poMesslon of Prince Barbcrini, whence it is also called the *Barberini 
VMe^, and is now. the property of the Duke of Portland. The subject of 
the reliefs is a matter of dispute; some authorities maintain that they 
lepresent the metamorphosis of Themis into a snake, others Alcestis" 
idiYery from Hades; the Museum Guide describes them as the meeting 
of Pelens and Thetis, and Thetis consenting to be the wife of Peleus. 

Olaaa and Majolica Koom (PI. 3). Cabinets 61-61. Venetian glass; 
67-71. German glass. Opposite, Cabinets 1, 2. Persian pottery; 4r5. Da- 
ma»en« pottery; 6, 7. Rhodian pottery ; 8-24. Italian majolica; 26-!^. Spanish 
nd SiefUan majolica. 

The Central Saloon (PL 2) , at the top of the Great Staircase, 
contains the collections of Prehistoric Antiquities, the only part 
of which as yet arranged Is the Oreenwell Collection of Antiquities 
from British Barrows. 

The whole remaining portion of the upper story was formerly 
oeeapied by the collections of natural history, which surpass in 
extent all similar collections in the world, except, perhaps, those 
of Paris. These, however, hare been removed to South Kensing- 
ton (oee p. 263). The rooms formerly devoted to the botanical col- 
teetfons are now occupied by the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Boman 

ABtlfiiitieB (PI. 25, 26). 

XfOem 2§. Anglo^axon Antiquities. On the K. side are the antiquities 
fimnd in England, consisting of cinerary urns, swords and knives (some 
iaserlbed), three matrices of seals (the only Anglo-Saxon seals extant), 
rule caskets of whale's bone, a runic cross, silver ornaments, bronze 
artfeles, etc. Opposite is a collection of foreign Teutonic antiquities of 
liiiiilar date, the most noticeable of which are the contents of a Livonian 
grave. 

Bmna t6. Anglo -Koman Antiquities. The series begins with four 
laadeD eofflns and numerous smaller objects found in graves, including 
the eontenta of the four large sarcophagi in the Roman Gallery on the 
gronndrfloor, and several cists of marble, lead, and glass. Tomb of tiles. 
▼enels of glass, pewter, and metal. Bronee tigures, among which are 
three . of Jfars, several good statuettes found in the valley of the Thames, 
and a line figure of an archer. Then silver votive ornaments. Sculptures, 
inelnding a figure of Luna, the finest piece of Roman sculpture found 
in Britaui. Building materials, tiles, bricks, drain-pipes. The S. side of 
the room is devoted to pottery, and at the lA. end is a mosaic pavement 
fooad on the removal of the old Kast India House in Leadenhall Street. 
Ib the middle of the room are a coloxsal bronze bust of Hadrian from 
the Thames ralloy, a fine figure of an emperor from Suffolk, and an in- 
teveating bronse helmet. The table-cases contain brooches, trinkets, moulds 
for coins, and implements of various kinds. 

The Mediaeval Room, entered from the vestibule at the head 

of the great staircase, contains the collection of mediasval objects, 

excepting the glass and pottery. 

Medi«TalBoom (PI. 27). Cases i-G. Arms and armour-, 7-10. Oriental 
lad Venetian metal-work; 11. Irish bolls and cro/ier (lOfVOi\ VIA^, "».»s.\»\r 
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work; 16, 16. Aslrolabes and clocks, including a time-piece in the form 
of a ship, made for the emperor Rudolph II. (1576-1612) ; 17-30. Eccle- 
siastical metal-work and Limoges enamels; 21, 22. Paintings from St. 
Stephen's Chapel at Westminster (1356); 23-26. Ivory carvings; 27, 28. 
Carvings in wood, among which is a set of panels from a Coptic church 
near (>kiro; 29, 30. Caskets of ivory, wood, and leather; 31, 32. Ifon- 
umental brasses and stone slabs. Table-case A. contains historical relics, 
including an ivory hat which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, the punch- 
bowl of Robert Burns, the Lochbuy brooch, and quadrants belonging to 
various English monarchs. In Table-case B. are objects illustrating magic, 
talismans, locks and keys, spoons, and knives. Table-cases C, D : Matrices 
of English seals and signet rings. Table-case E: Enamels, including a 
plaque representing Henry of Blois , Bishop of Winchester and brother 
of King Stephen (1139-1146). Table-case F : Carvings in ivory and other 
materials. Table-case G: Matrices of foreign seals. Table-case K: Watches. 
Table-case L : Objects used in games ; curious set of chessmen of the 13th 
cent,, from the island of Lewis in the Hebrides, made of walrus tusk. 

The Asiatic Saloon (PI. 28) contains collections illustrating Buddhist 
mythology (Cases 1-26), Hindoo mythology (119-128), Jain mythology 
(116-118), and Shamanism (114,115). Cases 31-96 contain Orientol por- 
celain and pottery. Cases 97-110. Works of art from China; 27-30. Japan; 
111-113. India and Persia. 

The whole of the East Gallbry is now occupied by the ex- 
tensive and interesting Ethnographical Collection (PI. 29-33), ar- 
ranged topographically. The Asiatic Section is first entered ; then 
follow the Oceanic, African, and American Sections, each contain- 
ing a great variety of objects illustrating the habits, dress, warfare, 
handicrafts, etc., of the less civilised inhabitants of the different 
quarters of the globe. 

On the N. side of the spacious entrance hall, facing the entrance 
door, is a passage leading to the '^'Seading Boom, construct- 
ed in 1855-57 at a cost of 150,000i; it is open from 9 a.m. to 
7 or 8 p.m. (closed on the first four days of March and October). 
This imposing circular hall, covered by a large dome of glass and 
iron (140 ft. in diameter and 106 ft. high), has ample accommo- 
dation for 360 readers or writers. Around the superintendent, who 
occupies a raised seat in the centre of the room, are circular cases 
containing the General Catalogue for the use of the readers (in about 
2000 vols.) and various special catalogues and indexes. On the 
top of these cases lie printed forms (white for books, green 
for MSS.) to be filled up with the name and 'press-mark' (i. e, re- 
ference, indicated in the catalogue by letters and numerals, to its 
position in the book-cases) of the work required, and the number 
of the seat chosen by the applicant at one of the tables, which 
radiate from the centre of the room like the spokes of a wheel. 
The form when filled up is put into a little basket, placed for this 
purpose on the counter. One of the attendants will then procure 
the book required, and send it to the reader's seat. About 20,000 
vols, of the books in most frequent request, such as dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, histories, periodicals, etc., are kept in the reading- 
room itself, and may be used without any application to the library 
officials; while coloured plans, showing the positions of the various 
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categories of these books, are distributed throughout the room. 
Erery reader is pxoTided with a chair, a folding desk, a small hinged 
ihelf fior books, pens, and ink, a blotting-pad, and a peg for his 
hat. The reader will probably find the arrangements of the British 
Museum Reading Room superior to those of most public libraries, 
wUle the obliging cirility of the attendants, and the freedom from 
obtnudve supendsion and restrictions are most grateful. The 
eleetrle light has been introduced into the Reading Room and 
Cbneries. — In the year 1858, the first after the opening of the 
New Reading Room, the number of readers amounted to 190,400 
or about 600 daily, who consulted in all 877,897 books or an 
sferage of 3000 a day. In 1886 there were 176,893 readers, or 
686 per day. 

Persons desirous of using the Reading Room must send a written 
application to the Principal Librarian, specifying their names, rank 
or profession , and address, and enclosing a recommendation from 
•ome well-known householder in London. The applicant must 
not be under 21 years of age. The permission, which is granted 
without limit of term , is not transferable and is subject to with- 
dnwal. The Reading Room tickets entitle to the use of the new 
Bewtpaper Boom (comp. p. 228). It is possible for strangers to get 
pennisslon to use the Reading Room for a single day by personal 
ifplieation at the office of the Principal Librarian, to the left of 
the First Gnseo-Roman Room. Tickets for yisitors to the Reading 
Boom are obtained on the right side of the entrance hall. Visitors 
ne not allowed to walk through the Reading Room, but may view 
it from the doorway. — The Libraries contain a collection of books 
ud manuscripts, rivalled in extent by the National Library of Paris 
ahme. The number of printed books is about 1,500,000, and it in- 
oeases «t the rate of about 30,000 volumes per annum. 

The Bcfpftrtment of Prints and Drawings, on the upper floor 
of the new building , on the E. side of the Museum , above the 
Newspaper Room (p. 228), contains an unrivalled collection of 
original drawings , engravings, and etchings. Hitherto the use of 
this eoUeetion has been practically restricted to students, who 
receive tickets on application to the Principal Librarian (comp. 
shore), but the spacious new rooms now built for it include a fine 
EfkibiUon OaUery (Fh 34; Upper Floor), which will contain a 
Tarylng selection of the most interesting works by old masters. 
Foreigners and travellers may obtain access to the Students^ Boomt 
(PL 86, 44) on giving in their names. Comp. the Handbook to the 
'Department^ by Lonis Fagan (38. 6d.). 
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23. St. Jameses Palace and Park. Backmgham Palace. 

The Bite of 8t. James's Palace (PI. R, 22 ; /F), an irregalar brick 
building at tbe S. end of St. James's Street, -was originally occupied 
by a hospital for lepers, founded previously to 1190. In 1532 the 
building came into the possession of Henry VIII., who erected in its 
place a royal palace, said to haye been designed by Holbein, Here 
Queen Mary died in 1558. Charles I. slept here the night before 
his execution, and walked across St. James's Park to Whitehall 
next morning (1649). The palace was considerably extended by 
Charles I., and, after Whitehall was burned down in 1691, it 
became the chief residence of the English kings from William III. 
to George IV. In 1809 a serious fire completely destroyed the 
eastern wing, so that with the exception of the interesting old brick 
gateway towards St. James's Street, the Chapel Iloyal, and the old 
Presence Chamber, there are few remains of the ancient palace of 
theTudors. The staterooms are sumptuously fitted up, and contain a 
number of portraits and other works of art. The initials HA aboye 
the chimney-piece in the Presence Chamber are a reminiscence of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. It is difficult to obtain permission 
to inspect the interior. The guard is changed every day at 10.45 
am., when the fine bands of the Grenadier, Coldstream, or Fusilier 
Guards play for ^4 hr. in the open court facing Marlborough House. 
Though St. James's Palace is no longer the residence of the sovereigu, 
the British court is still officially known as the 'Court of St James's*. 

On the N. side, entered from Colour Court, is the Chapel Royal, 
in which the Queen and some of the highest nobility have seats. 
Divine service is celebrated on Sundays at 10 a. m., 12 noon, and 
5. 30p. m. A limited number of strangers are admitted to the two 
latter services by tickets obtained from the Lord Chamberlain ; for 
the service at 10 no ticket is required. — The marriage of Queen 
Victoria with Prince Albert , and those of some of their daughters, 
were celebrated in the Chapel Royal. 

Down to the death of Prince Albert in 1861, the Queen's Leniet 
and Drawing Rooms were always held in St. James's Palace. 
Since then, however, the drawing-rooms have taken place at 
Buckingham Palace , but the levees are still held here. A lev^e 
differs from a drawing-room in this respect, that, at the former, gen- 
tlemen only are presented to the sovereign, while at the latter it is 
almost entirely ladies who are introduced. Richly dressed ladies ; 
gentlemen, magnificent in gold-laced uniforms ; lackeys in gorgeous 
liveries, knee-breeches, silk stockings , and powdered hair, and 
bearing enormous bouquets; well-fed coachmen with carefully 
curled wigs and three-cornered hats; splendid carriages and horses, 
which dash along through the densely packed masses of spectators; 
and a mounted band of the Life Guards, playing in front of the 
palace ; — such, so far as can be seen by the spectators who crowd 
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the tdjoiniiig streets, vindows, and balconies, arc the chief ingrcd- 
ieuts in the august ceremony of a ^Queen's Dra\¥ing Room'. A 
notiee of the drawing-room, with the names of the ladles pre- 
Belted, appears next day in the newspapers. 

In the life of a young English lady of the higher ranks her pre- 
sentation at Court is an epoch of no little importance , for after 
attending her first drawing-room, she is emancipated from the 
dulness of domesticity and the thraldom of the schoolroom ; — she is, 
in faot, 'ouV, and now enters on the round of balls, concerts, and 
other gaieties, which often play so large a part in her future life. 

On the W. side of St. James's Palace lies Clarence House^ the 
residence, since 1874, of the Duke of Edinburgh and his consort, 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. — Marlborough House, on the 
£. side of the palace, see p. 207. 

8t. James's Park (PI. R, 21, 22, 25, 26; IV), which lies to 
the S. of St. James's Palace, was formerly a marshy meadow, 
belonging to St. James's Hospital for Lepers. Henry Ylll., on the 
eonyersion of the hospital into a palace , caused the marsh to bo 
drained, surrounded with a wall, and transformed into a deer-park 
and riding-path. Charles II. extended the park by 36 acres, and 
had It laid out in pleasure-grounds by Le Notre, the celebrated 
French landscape gardener. Its walks, etc., were all constructed 
pximly and neatly in straight lines, and the strip of water received 
the appropriate name of Hhc canal', an epithet still applied to it 
hy the common people. Tlic present form of St. James's Park was 
imparted to it in 1827-29, during the reign of George IV., by JVasft, 
the architect (see below). Its beautiful clumps of trees , its wind- 
ing expanse of water enlivened by water- fowl , and the charming 
views it affords of the stately buildings around it, combine to make 
it the most attractive of the liOndon parks. In 1857 the bottom of 
the lake was levelled so as to give it a uniform depth of 3-4 ft. 
The new suspension bridge, across the centre of it, forms the most 
direct communication for pedestrians between St. James's Street 
and Queen's Square, Westminster, Birdcage Walk on the S. side 
of the park, and Westminster Abbey. 

The broad avenue, planted with rows of handsome trees, on the 
N. side of the park, is called the Mall, from the game of ^paille 
maille' once played here (comp. p. 211). At the E. extremity, near 
Carlton House Terrace , is the flight of steps mentioned at p. 212, 
leading to the York Column (p. 212). — Birdcage Walk, on the S. 
side of the park , is so named from the aviary maintained here as 
early as the time of the Stuarts. 

At the E. end of Birdcage Walk is Storey^ s Oate, leading to Great 
Oeorge Street and Westminster. In Petty France, to the S. of Birdcage 
Walk, Milton once had a house. — A battalion of the Royal Foot 
Gnards is quartered in Wellington Barracks, built in 1834, on the S. 
side of Birdcage Walk; the interior of the small chapel is vciy iasAAc 
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ful (open Tues., Thurs., & Frid., 11-4). The Government Offices 
(p. 177), the India and Foreign Offices, and beyond them the Horse 
Guards and Admiralty^ lie on the E. side of St. James's Park. In an 
open space called the Parody, between the park and the Admiralty, 
are placed a Turkish cannon captured by the English at Alexandria, 
and a large mortar, used by Marshal Soult at the siege of Cadiz in 
181 2, and abandoned there by the French . The carriage of the mortar 
is in the form of a dragon, and -was^made at Woolwich. 

Backingliam Palace (PI. R, 21 ; JV), the Queen^s residence, 
rises at the W. end of St. Jameses Park. The present palace occupies 
the site of Buckingham House , erected by John Sheffield , Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1703, which was purchased by George III. in 
1761, and occasionally occupied by him. His successor, George IV., 
caused it to be remodelled by Nash in 1825, but it remained empty 
until its occupation in 1837 by Queen Victoria , whose town resi- 
dence it has since continued to be. The eastern and principal 
facade towards St. James's Park, 360 ft. in length , was added by 
Blore in 1846 ; and the large ball-room and other apartments were 
subsequently constructed. The palace now forms a large quadrangle. 
The rooms occupied by Her Majesty are on the N. side. 

A portico, borne by marble columns, leads out of the large court 
into the rooms of state. We first enter the Sculpture Gallery, which 
is adorned with busts and statues of members of the royal family 
and eminent statesmen. Beyond it, with a kind of semicircular 
apse towards the garden, is the Library, where deputations, to whom 
the Queen grants an audience, wait until they are admitted to the 
royal presence. The ceiling of the magnificent Marble Staircase, to 
the left of the vestibule, is embellished with frescoes by Townsend, 
representing Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 

On the first floor are the following rooms : Green Drawing Room, 
50ft. long and 33 ft. high, in the middle of the E. side; * Throne 
Room, 66 ft. in length, sumptuously fitted up with red striped satin 
and gilding, and having a marble frieze running round the vaulted 
and richly decorated ceiling, with reliefs representing the Wars of 
the Koses, executed by Baily from designs by Stothard; Grand 
Saloon; State Ball Room, on the S. side of the palace, 110ft. long 
and 60ft. broad; lastly the Picture Gallery, 180ft. in length, con- 
taining a choice, though not very extensive collection of paintings. 

Picture GALLERr. The enumeration begins to the right. Carracci, 
Christ in the Garden; *182. Frans Hals, Portrait of a man, dated 1636; 
180. Dvjardin, Three peasants by a wall; 172. G. Sehaleken^ CUrl with a 
candle; *174. Rembrandt, Portrait of himself; 170. TetUers, Scholars at 
table; 171. Dujardin, Shepherd boy and cattle; 176. Tenien, Peasants 
dancing (dated 1645); *168. A. Cuyp , Evening scene, with figures; 165. 
y. Berehem, Shepherdess wading through a river (1650) ; HQi. Rembrandt^ 
Lady with a fan (dated 1641), the counterpart of a picture in Brussels; 
^163. Rubens, The Falconer; ^159. Isaac van Ostade , Scene in a village 
street ; 157. Jan Bteen, Card-players. — *154. Rembrandt, Adoration of the 
Magi (dated 1657), a celebrated work. 
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*The impMto of the light on thin picture is remarkably bold , being 
of a beautiful golden tone, rich and mcll()w\ — Vostnaer. 

'155. VanDyeh, Madonna and Child with St. Catharine ^ *152. A. van 
Ostade, Boors talking (1650U ^149. Rubens, Landscape-, 150. Rubens, St. 
Oeorge and the Dragon; 147. A. van Ostade, Boors smoking (1665); '^148. 
MettUj Lady with a champagne glass ; 145. Van Dyck^ Charles I. on horse- 
back; VLi. F. Mieris^ Woman selling grapes (dated ; errcmeously attributed 
to G. Don); 135. A. Cuyp , Cavalier; 140. Cwjp, Harbour; 136. Pieier de 
Booffhe, Woman spinning; '='134. Claude Lorrain^ Kuropa; 132. MetsUy 
Concert; 133. A. van de Velde ^ Scene on the beach (dated 1066); ^129. 
H&bbema, Mill (dated 1665); 131. Rembrandt, Portrait of an old man. 
•126. Rubens, Pythagoras (the fruit by Snyders)\ 118. Wouweitnan, Ilorse- 
fiir; 110. Ouyp-i Lady and gentleman riding in a wood; 116. Rubens, Pan 
and Syrinx; *il3. Paul Potter, Cattie (dated 1640); 109. Teniers, Rocky 
landscape; 107. Jan Bteen , Violinist and card players; 104. W. van de 
Velde, Calm (1659); *103. J. Steen, Woman pulling on her stockings (1663); 
106. Ouppt Grey horse; 100. J. van Ostade, Village street (dated 1643). 

We now pass into the Dinino Room, which contains a series of por- 
traits of English sovereigns, several being by Qainsborough. In an ad- 
joiidng room is Sir Frederick Leighton''s Procession in Florence with the 
Madonna of Cimabue. We then return to the — 

PtOTDBE GALLEBr, and examine the works on the opposite wall. 98. 
A. van der Werff^ Lady in a swoon; 91. Backhtiisen, Rough sea; 92. Teniers, 
Camp scene (dated 1(>47): 88. Berchem, Shepherds at a ford; 89. Guyp, 
Stag hunt; 98. 7e»tef*«, Peasants dancing; ^86. A. Cuyp, Ducks on a lake; 
83. Jan Steen, Interior ; *84. A. van de Velde, Cattle pasturing ; 82. Cuyp, 
Cattle and shepherds by a canal ; 72. Ascribed to Rubens, The Pensionary 
John of Oldenbameveld visited by his son after his condemnation; ^. 
i. Mm d€ Velde, Landscape with shepherds (1659); ''68. Paul Potter, Ca- 
valier in front of a hut (1651); '^64. J. Steen, Family scene; i^. Hobbema, 
Landscape; "^59. J. van Ruysdael, Evening scene with windmill, a master- 
piece; oT. Wouwerman, Hay harvest; 54. A. van Ostade, Reading the papers 
(IflDO); 56. /. Steen, Brawl of peasants beside a canal (1672); ^52. A. van 
ii Veide, Hunting in a forest; 50. Van Dyck (?), Three cavaliers, a 
ak«teh for the finished picture in the Berlin Museum; 51. Van Dyck^ 
▼iTfin and Child; 48. A. van Ostade^ Peasants sitting round the fire; 
*46* If. Maes, Girl in a listening attitude stealing down a winding stair- 
ease (of a radiant golden tone). — '="'41. Rembrandt, ^Koli me tangere* 
(morning light; dated 1638). 

Bembrandt s friend, Jeremias de Decker , dedicated a sonnet to the 
pmise of this picture. 

•*40. Terburg , Lady writing a letter, with an attendant, the chef- 
i'oeupre of this great master of scenes of refined domestic life; *34 
iZtfft«iM, Assumption of the Virgin, sketch for the picture at Brussels; 
29. A. wan Ostade, Family scene (1668); 28. W. van de Velde, On the 
beach; *90. Rembrandt, Burgomaster Pancras and his wife, painted in 
1645; 26. F. Mieris, Boy blowing soap-bubbles (1663); 22. P. de Hooghe, 
Card-players (1658), one of the artist's masterpieces; 23. Cuyp, Evening 
scene; l8. Dou, Mother nursing her child, very minute in the details; 
14. F. Patter, Farm scene (dated 1645). — *iO. Rembrandt, A ship-builder, 
occupied in making a drawing of a ship, is interrupted by his wife, who 
has fast come into the room with a letter (dated 1633). 

rThe momentary nature of the simple action, the truth of the heads, 
Uie wonderful clearness of the full bright sunlight, and the conscientious 
execution, render the picture extremely attractive'. — Waagen. It was 
pnreliased by George tV., when Prince of Wales, for 50002. 

7. TsM^srs, Peasants dancing; 2. A. van Ostade, Backgammon players 
(167Q); *2Wafi, A summer storm amid the Venetian Alps, an effective 
rendeiiaf of unusual natural phenomena (painted about 1534). 

PermiBslon to visit the Picture Gallery may sometimes be ob- 
telned (during the Queen^s absence only) from the Lord Ghambcit- 
lain on written application. 
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The Gardens at the back of the Palaee contain a summer-house 
decorated with eight frescoes from Milton's *0omu8*, by Landseer, 
Stanfleld, Maclise, Eastlake, Dyce, Leslie, Uwins, and Ross. 

The Royal Mbws (so called from the 'mews' or coops in which 
the royal falcons were once kept), or stables and coach-houses (for 
40 equipages), entered from Queen's Row, to the S. of the palace, 
are shown on application to the Master of the Horse. The magni- 
ficent state carriage, designed by Sir W. Chambers in 1762, and 
painted by Cipriani (cost 7660^.), is kept here. 

To theN., between Buckingham Palace and Piccadilly, lies the 
Green Park, which is 60 acres in extent. Between this and the 
Queen's private gardens is Constitution HiU, leading direct to Hyde 
Park Comer (p. 261). Three attempts on the life of the Queen 
have been made in this road. 

24. Hyde Park. Kensington Gardens and Palace. 

Holland House. 

Park Lane, a street about Y2 M. in length, connecting the W. 
end of Piccadilly with Oxford Street, forms the eastern boundary of 
Hyde Park (PI. R, 14, etc.), which extends thence towards the W. 
as far as Kensington Gardens, and covers an area of 390 acres. 
Before the dissolution of the religious houses, the site of the park 
belonged to the old manor of Hyde, one of the possessions of West- 
minster Abbey. The ground was laid out as a park and enclosed 
under Henry VIII. In the reign of Elizabeth stags and deer were 
still hunted in it, while under Charles II. it was devoted to horse- 
races. The latter monarch also laid out the *Ring', a kind of corso, 
about 350 yds. in length , round an enclosed space , which soon 
became a most fashionable drive. The fair frequenters of the Ring 
often appeared in masks , and , under this disguise , used so much 
freedom, that in 1695 an order was issued denying admission to all 
whose features were thus concealed. 

At a later period the park was neglected, and was frequently 
the scene of duels, one of the most famous being that between Lord 
Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton in 1712, when both the princi- 
pals lost their lives. Under William III. and Queen Anne a large 
portion of the park was taken to enlarge Kensington Gardens; 
and, finally, Queen Caroline, wife of George II., caused the Ser- 
pentine, a sheet of artificial water, to be formed. The Serpentine 
was originally fed by the Westbournej a small stream coming 
from that ancient region of fountains, Bayswatety to the N. ; but it 
is now supplied from the Thames. 

Hyde Park is one of the most frequented and lively scenes in 
London. It is surrounded by a handsome and lofty iron railing, 
and provided with nine carriage-entrances, besides a great number 
of gates for pedestrians, all of which are shut at midnight. OntheS. 
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tide are Kensington Gate and Queens Gate , both in Keusiiii^ii 
Road, uear Kensington Palace ; Prince's Gate and Albert Gate in 
Knightslmdge ; and Hyde Park Comer at the W. end of Piccadilly. 
On the E. side aie Stanhope Gate and Grosvenor Gate, both in Park 
Lane. On the N. side are Cumberland Gate, at the W. end of Ox- 
fisd Stieet, and Victoria Gate, Bayswater. The entrances most used 
an Hyde Park Comer at the S.E., and Cumberland Gate at the 
N.S. angle. At the latter rises the Mabblk Arch, a triumplial 
treh in the style of the Arch of Constantino , originally erected by 
George lY. at the entrance of Buckingham Palace at a cost of 
80,00(U. In 1850, on the completion of the E. facade (p. 248), 
tft waa removed from the palace , and in the following year was re- 
ereeted in its present position. The reliefs on the S. are by Baity, 
those on the N. by Weatmacott ; the elegant bronze gates well 
deserre inspection. The handsome gateway at Utub Park Corner, 
with three passages , was built in 1828 from designs by Burton. 
The reliefs are copies of the Elgin marbles (p. 232). The Green 
PaHt Arch, opposite, at the W. end of the Green Park (p. 250), 
sieeted in 1846, was removed in 1883, in the course of improve- 
ments made at Hyde Park Corner, and has been rebuilt on Consti- 
tation Hill. The Equestrian Statue of WeUington, by Wyatt, with 
whieh it was disfigured, has been re-erected at Aldershot Camp, 
while another equestrian statue of the Duke, by Boehm, has been 
flrooted in the middle of the road, opposite Apsloy House. Aps- 
lejf House (p. 257) , the residence of the Duke of Wellington, lies 
diieetly to the E. of Hyde Park Comer. The house next it is that 
of Baron Bothschild, and that at the W. corner of Park Lane is oc- 
wpied by the Duke of Cambridge. 

To the N. of Hyde Park Corner rises another monument to the 
'Iron Duke^ consisting of the colossal figure known as the Statue of 
AddUeSj which, as the inscription informs us, was erected in 1822, 
with money subscribed by English ladies , in honour of ^Arthur, 
Doke of Wellington, and his brave companions in arms'. The 
statue , by Westmaeott , is cast from the metal of 12 French can- 
non, oaptured in France and Spain, and at Waterloo, and is a 
eopy of one of the Dioscuri on the Monte Cavallo at Rome. No 
earta or waggons are allowed to enter Hyde Park, and cabs are 
admitted only to one roadway across the park near Kensington 
Gardens. The finest portion of the park, irrespectively of the 
magnificent groups of trees and expanses of grass for which Eng- 
Uih parks stand pre-eminent , is that near the Serpentine , where, 
in spring and summer , during the 'Season', the fashionable world 
rides, drires, or walks. The favourite hour for carriages is 5-7 
p.m., and the fashionable drive is the broad, southern avenue, 
whieh leads from Hyde Park Comer to the left , past the Albert 
Oate. Equestrians, on the other hand , appear, chiefly from 12 to 
2 p.m., but also later in the afternoon, in Rotten Row ^ a track 
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exclusively reserved for riders , running parallel to the drive on 
the N. , and extending along the S. side of the Serpentine from 
Hyde Park Comer to Kensington Gate, a distance of about 1^2 ^* 
The scene in this part of Hyde Park, on fine afternoons , is most 
interesting and imposing. In the Drive are seen unbroken files of 
elegant equipages and high-bred horses in handsome trappings, 
moving continually to and fro, presided over by sleek coachmen and 
powdered lacqueys, and occupied by some of the most beauti- 
ful and exquisitely dressed -women in the world. In the Row are 
numerous lady and gentlemen riders, who parade their spirited 
and glossy steeds before the admiring crowd sitting or walking 
at the sides. — The drive on the N. side of the Serpentine is called 
the Ladies^ Mile. The Coaching and Four-ln-hand Clubs meet here 
during the season, as many as thirty or forty drags sometimes 
assembling. The flower-beds adjoining Park Lane and to the W. 
of Hyde Park Comer are exceedingly brilliant and well-kept. At 
the S. end of Park Lane is a handsome Fountain by Thomycroft, 
adorned with figures of Tragedy, Comedy, Poetry, Shakspearc, 
Chaucer, and Milton , and surmounted by a statue of Fame. In 
Hamilton Gardens, a little farther to the S., near Hyde Park Corner 
(p. 251), is a statue of Lord Byron (d. 1824), erected in 1879. The 
district between Park Lane and Bond Street (p. 218) Is known as 
Mayfaib, and is one of the most fashionable in London. 

A refreshing contrast to this fashionable show is afforded by a 
scene of a very unsophisticated character, which takes place in sum- 
mer on the Serpentine before 8 a.m. and after 8 p.m. At these 
times, when a flag is hoisted , a crowd of men and boys , most of 
them in very homely attire, are to be seen undressing and plunging 
into the water, where their lusty shouts and hearty laughter 
testify to their enjoyment. After the lapse of about an hour the 
flag is lowered, as an indication that the bathing time is over, and 
in quarter of an hour every trace of the lively scene has disappeared. 
— Pleasure-boats may be hired on the Serpentine. 

In winter the Serpentine, when frozen over, is much fre- 
quented by skaters. To provide against accidents, the Royal Humane 
Society^ mentioned at p. 143, has a 'receiving-house' here, where 
attendants and life-saving apparatus are kept in readiness for any 
emergency. The bottom of the Serpentine was cleaned and level- 
led in 1870; the average depth in the centre is now 7 ft., and 
towards the edges 3 ft. At the point where the Serpentine enters 
Kensington Gardens it is crossed by a five-arched bridge, constructed 
by Sir John Rennie in 1826. 

On the W. side of the park is a powder magazine. Reviews, 
both of regular troops and volunteers, sometimes take place in 
Hyde Park. The Park is also a favourite rendezvous of organised 
crowds, holding 'demonstrations' In favour or disfavour of some 
political idea or measure. The Reform Riot of 1866, when quarter 
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of a mile of the park-railings was torn up and 250 policemen were 
seriously injured, is perhaps the most historic of such gatherings ; 
aod a very large one, to protest against the Irish Coercion Bill, was 
held on Easter Monday, 1887. 

To the W. of Hyde Park , and separated from it by a broad, dry 
moat, lie Kensington Gardens (PI. R, 10, etc.), with their pleasant 
walks and expanses of turf (carriages not admitted). Many of the 
m^estlo old trees have, unfortunately, had to be cut down. Near 
iho Serpentine are the new flower gardens ; at the N. extremity is 
a sitting figure of Br. Jenner (d. 1823), by Marshall. The Broad 
Walk on the W. side , 50 ft. in width , leads from Bayswater to 
Kensington Road. The Albert Memorial (p. 260) rises on the S. 
side. The handsome wrought-iron gates opposite the Memorial were 
those of the S. Transept of the Exhibition Buildings of 1851, which 
stood a little to the E., on the ground between Prince's Gate and 
the Serpentine, aiid was afterwards removed and re-erected as the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham (see p. 293). 

Kensington Palace (PI. R, 6), an old royal residence, built in 
part by William III. , was the scene of the death of that monarch 
and his consort, Mary, of Queen Anne and her husband, Prince 
Qeorge of Denmark, and of George II. Here, too. Queen Victoria 
was bom and brought up, and here she received the news of the death 
of William lY. and her own accession. The interior contains nothing 
noteworthy. Kensington Palace was till lately the London re- 
sidence of the Princess Louise and her husband the Marquis of 
Lome , and is now occupied by the Prince and Princess of Teck 
(the latter first cousin to the Queen) , and by various annuitants 
and widows belonging to the aristocracy. The palace has a chapel 
of its own, in which regular Sunday services are held. 

At the W. end of Kensington Gardens , on a hill lying between 
UxbridgeRoad, the prolongation of Bayswater Road, on theN., and 
Kensington Road on the S. , stands Holland House (PI. R, 1), 
hnilt in the Tudor style by John Thorpe, for Sir Walter Cope , in 
1607. The building soon passed into the hands of Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland (in Lincolnshire), son-in-law of Sir Walter Cope, and 
afterwards, on the execution of Lord Holland for treason, came 
into the possession of Fairfax and Lambert, the Parliamentary 
generals. In 1665, however, it was restored to Lady Holland. 
From 1716 to 1719 it was occupied by Addison , who had married 
the widow of Edward , third Earl of Holland and Warwick. The 
lady was a relative of Sir Hugh Myddelton (see p. 99). In 1762 
it was sold by Lord Kensington, cousin of the last representative 
of the Hollands, who had inherited the estates, to Henry Fox, 
afterwards Baron Holland, and father of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. The house is now the property of Lady Holland, 
widow of the fourth Lord Holland of the Fox line ; but the reversior 
is said to have been sold to Lord Ilchester, a descendant of a brott 
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of Henry Fox. The demesnes of Holland House have reeently 
been much curtailed hy laying out sites for building. 

Since the time of Charles I. , Holland House has frequently 
been associated with eminent personages. Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Ireton held their deliberations in its chambers; William Penn, who 
was in great favour with Charles II. , was daily assailed here by a 
host of petitioners; and William III. and his consort Mary lived in 
the house for a short period. During the first half of the 19th oent. 
Holland House was the rallying point of Whig political and literary 
notabilities of all kinds, such as Moore, Rogers, and Macaulay, who 
enjoyed here the hospitality of the distinguished third Baron 
Holland. The house contains a good collection of paintings. Com- 
pare Princess Lichtenstein's 'Holland House'. 

25. Private Mansions around Hyde Park and 

St. James's. 

Qrosvenor House. Stafford House. Bridgewater House. Dudley 

House. Lansdowne House. Apsley House. Bath House. Dorchester 

House. Hertford House. Devonshire House, 

The English aristocracy, many of the members of which are 
enormously wealthy, resides in the country during the greater part 
of the year ; but it Is usual for the principal families to have a 
mansion in London, which they occupy during the season, or at 
other times when required. Most of these mansions are in the 
vicinity of Hyde Park, and many of them are worth visiting, not 
only on account of the sumptuous manner in which they are fitted 
up, but also for the sake of the treasures of art which they contain. 

Permission to visit these private residences, for which appli- 
cation must be made to the owners, is often difficult to procure, 
and caTi in some cases be had only by special introduction. Daring 
winter it is customary to pack away the works of art in order to 
protect them against the prejudicial influence of the atmosphere. 

ChroBYenor House {Vl. R, 18 ; i), Upper Grosvenor Street, is 
the property of the Duke of Westminster, and is open to the public 
daily from May to July by tickets obtained on written application 
to the Duke's secretary. The pictures are arranged in the private 
rooms on the ground-floor, and catalogues are provided. 

Room i. (Dining Room). To the left: 2. West^ Death of General Wolfe 
at Quebec in 1759; 5. Albert Cuypy Moonlight scene ^ 8. JStutermans^ Por- 
trait of a lady^ 12. Claude Lorrain, Roman landscape; 'IT, *11. Rem- 
brandty Portraits of Nicolas Burghem and his wife (dated 1647); 15. Ruyen*^ 
landscape; 18, 19. Claude^ Landscapes; 21. Adrian van de Velde\ Hut 
with cattle and figures (1658); 23. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a man with a 
hawk; 24. Wouwerman^ Ilorse fair; 25. Hogarth^ The distressed poet; 28. 
Claude, Landscape; 30. Ciiyp, Sheep (an early work) ; *26. Claude^ Etermon 
on the Mount; '='31. Retiibrandt, Portrait of a lady with a fan; *S4. BcreAem, 
Large landscape with peasants dancing (1656); 88. Sust0rman*y Portrait. 

Room n. (Saloon), To the left: **40. Rembrandt, The Salntatton. 
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*A delieate and elevated expression is here united with beautiful 
effeeta of light. This little gem is distinguished for its maryellous blending 
of warm and cold tints\ — Vosmaer. 

Above, Cwyp^ River scene-, HI. O. Dou, Mother nursing her child; 
**43. Paml F^tUr, Landscape near Haarlem (1647) ; 45. A\ Poiusin^ Children 
playUig; **46. HobbemOy Wooded landscape, with figures by lAngetitaeh; 
Anarea del Sarto, Portrait-, ^53. Murillo^ John the Baptist; 59. Canaletto, 
Canal Grande in Venice; 66. Parmigiano^ Study for the altarpiece in 
the Katioiia] Gallery (No. 33; p. 149); 67. N. Pom»in^ Holy Family and 
■Bgelt { 68. €Hiulio Romano^ St. Luke painting the Virgin ; '^2. Murillo. Infant 
Christ asleep ; '**70. Hobbema, Wof)ded landscape, with figures by Lingel- 
fts49Jk (• eotinterpart of the picture opposite) ; 75. Oarofolo (?), Holy Family. 

Boom hi. (Small Drawing Room). To the left: 92. Van Dpek^ Virgin 
aid Child with St. Catharine ; '^91. Reynolds, Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse (1784); 89. Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family; 83. Tenters^ 
(3hite»ii of the painter with a portrait of himself; ^. Oainsborough, The 
*Bhie Boy% a full-length portrait of Master Buthall. 

Boom iv. (Large Drawing Room). To the left: '^. Rembrandt (or A, 
BraumerJ), Landscape with figures; 112. Paul de iTontn^, Landscape ; 110. 
Ohwanni Bellini (or, more probably, an early imitator of Lorenzo Lotto), Ma- 
donna and saints ; 107. School of Bellini, Circumcision of Christ ; 106. Titian (?), 
The Woman taken in adultery; ^105. Rubens, Portrait of himself and his 
fint wife, Elisabeth Brandt, as Pausias and Glycera (the flowers by Jan 
Bmeghtl)^ ^101. Velcuquez, Don Balthazar Carlos, Prince of Asturias, a 
iketeb; 09. Poutsin^ Landscape with figures; 97. Tw'nery Conway Castle. 

Boom v. (Rftbeni Room). To the left: Hi3. Israelites gathering manna; 
*114. Abraham and Melchisedek ; ''115. The four Evangelists , three of a 
series of nine pictures painted by Rubens in Spain in the year 16^. 

VI. CoBBiDOs : 116. Murillo, Landscape with Jacob and Laban ; Sketches 
of Bgyptiaii scenes. 

▼II. Antx-Boom. To the left: 119. Fr a Bartolommeo (7)^ Holy Family; 
12K. Domemiehino, Landscape. 

The Vestibule contains a '^Terracotta Bust by Alessandro Vittoria. 

Stafford Home, or Satherland House (PI. R, 22; IV)^ in St. 
Jamee's Park, between St. James's Palace and the Green Park, the 
feeidenoe of the Ihikt of Sutherland^ is perhaps the finest priyate man- 
rion in London, and contains a good collection of paintings, which is 
•hown to the public on certain fixed days in spring and summer. 
Application for admission should be made to the Duke^s secretary. 

We begin to the right, in the large gallery: 73. Zurbaran, Madonna 
with the Holy Child and John the Baptist (1653); 67. Anntbale Carracci^ 
Flight into Egypt; *62. MwHllo, Return of the Prodigal Son; 61. Ascribed 
to Bemkael^ Christ bearing the Cross (a Florentine picture of little value) ; 
59. Jnarmiffiano, Betrothal of St. Catharine; 58, 54. Zurbaran, SS. Cyril 
and Xartin; 57. DtuJardin, David with the head of Goliath; ^53. MwHllo^ 
Abraham entertaining the three angels; 51. After DUrer^ Death of the 
Vtrrin; 48. Paul Delaroche. Lord Strafford, on his way to the scaffold, 
reliving the blessing of Archbishop Laud (1838). — 47. Ascribed to 
Corrtggio^ Mules and mule-drivers. 

This work is described as having been painted by Correggio in his 
yontb, and is said to have served as a tavern-sign on the Via Flaminia 
near Rome. In reality it is an unimportant work of a much later period. 

Opposite: 42. Tintoretto^ Venetian senator; 36. Rubens^ Coronation of 
Maria de* Xedici, design in grisaille upon wood for the painting in the 
Lonrre; 83. Honthorst^ Christ before Caiaphas; 30. MuHllo, Portrait; 
•27, Vtm ifpek. Portrait of the Earl of Arundel ; TTy. L. Can-acd, Holy 
FamUy^ 73. Parmigiano^ Portrait; 22. Ouercinoy Pope Gregory and Ignatius 
Loyola; *19. Moroni^ Portrait; 18. Ascribed to Titian^ Mars, Venus, and 
Capid; 15. £urbaran. St. Andrew; 5. A. Cano^ God the Father. 

The pletares in the private apartments are not exhibited. 
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Bridgewater House (PI. R, 22; IV), in Cleveland Row, by the 
Green Park, to the S. of Piccadilly, is the mansion of the Earl of 
EUeamerCy and possesses one of the finest picture-galleries in Lon- 
don. The most important works are hung in the private rooms. 
Admission to the large picture hall is granted for Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, on application supported hy some person of influence. 

On the walls of the Staisoase: A. Carracei^ Copy of Correggio''s ^11 
Oiomo* at Parma; N. Pouisin^ The Seven Sacraments, a celebrated series of 
paintings ; Veit^ Mary at the Sepulchre ; Pannini^ Piazza di S. Pietro at Rome. 

Gallest. To the right of the entrance: *'Quido Reni, Assnmption of 
the Virgin, a large altarpiece, nobly conceived and carefully unished. 
To the left: 156. O. Goques^ Portrait; 225. Stoops Boy with grey horse; 
142. Brekeleneampy Saying grace; 31. Ascribed to 8eb€Utian del PiombOy 
Entombment; 15». Bassano^ Last Judgment; '*2B8. P. van Slingeland^ The 
kitchen (1^5); 243. N. Berchem^ River scene; 217. Metsu^ Fish-woman; 
'*126. A. van Ostade^ Man with wine-glass (16T7) ; 137. Arp de Voys^ Young 
man in a library ; 209. N. Berchem^ Landscape ; "^17. Titian^ Diana and her 
nymphs interrupted at the bath by the approach of Acteeon, painted in 1559; 
136. Rembrandt, Portrait; 247. J. van Ruyidael, Bank of a river; '='166. 
A. van Ostade^ Skittle-players (1676); 258. W, van de Velde^ Rough sea 
(1656); 212. N. Berchem^ Landscape; *196. Rupsdael, Bridge; *65. Paris 
Bordone, Portrait of a man (high up); *281. J. Wpnants, Landscape, with 
figures by A, van de Velde (1669). — *'19. Titian, 'The Venus of the shell.* 

'Venus Anadyomene rising — new-born but full-grown — from the 
sea, and wringing her hair . . . Titian never gave more perfect rounding 
with so little shadow". — Crowe and Cavalctuelle. This work, painted 
some time after 1520, has unfortunately suffered from attempts at restoration. 

135. Van der Heyde, Drawbridge; 222. A. Brouwer^ Peasants at the 
fireside; 171. Van Huysum, Flowers (1723-24); 177. A. van Ottade, Portrait; 
242. Metsu, Lady caressing her lap-dog. — '^18. Titian, Diana and Gallisto, 
companion to Ifo, 17. 

'Titian was too much of a philosopher and naturalist to wander into 
haze or supernatural halo in a scene altogether of earth'. — C. & C, 

284. A. van der Neer^ Moonlight scene; 233. Nettcher, Lady washing 
her hands; 154. A. von Ostade^ Backgammon players; ISO. Teniers^ The 
alchemist; *141. W. van de Velde, Naval piece (an early work). 

On the opposite wall: *153. Jan Steen, The school-room, a large 
canvas; 190. Wynants, Landscape; 182. Isaac van Ostade, Village street; 
^^168. Rembrandt, Mother with sons praying; ^'280. Paul Potter, Cows; 
111. Netscher, A fashionable lady; ^183. Isaac van Ostade, Village street; 
*191. J. Steen, The fishmonger; 267. Cuyp, Ruin;*'90. Lorenzo Lotto, Ma- 
donna with saints, an early work (I^^ing high); 109. Salomon Koning, The 
philosopher's study; 214. W. Mieris, The violinist; 244. 0. Dou, The 
violinist (1637); ld5. Wynants, Landscape; '^129. A. Broutoer, Landscape, 
surrounded with a border of fruit and flowers by D. Seghers; '194. Mettu, 
The stirrup-cup (an early work); 257. Ruysdael, Landscape; '^1. PJfnacker, 
Alpine scene with waterfall; '^195. Hondecoeter , The raven detected, 
illustrating the well-known fable ; 257. Hohbema, Landscape ; *'174. Ruhens, 
Free copy with altered arrangement of Raphael's frescoes in the Villa 
Farnesina at Rome, the landscapes by some other painter. 

The following masterpieces on the ground-floor are not shown to visi- 
tors. In Lady Ellrsmekb s Sitting Room : '^^Raphael, Madonna and Child, 
the 'Bridgewater Madonna' (copy in the National Gallery); *35. Raphael, 
Holy Family ("La Vierge au palmier'); **29. Titian, Holy Family (an 
early work, ascribed to Palma Vecchio) ; *14. Luini, Head of a girl (assigned 
to Leonardo da Vinci) ; ■*'*77. Palma Vecchio, The three periods of life (after 
Titian's painting in the Palazzo Doria at Rome). The Dbawinq Room 
and Lord Kllrsmkbe's Sitting Room contain a number of admirable 
works of the Dutch school, including the fine *Oirl at work, by N. Maes. 

Dudley Houbo (PI. li, 19; /), Park Lane, the manflion of the 
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Eati ofDudity, alto eontains a fine eoUeotion of paintings , parti- 
eplmrly of tiie Italian schools, and is one of the most sumptuously 
flnniBhed houses in London. Admission is granted almost daily 
fkooi February to July on application, enclosing an introduction, 

to the Eazl't secretary. 

The EMTmAJiCB Hax.l and Staijica8S are embellished with modem sta- 
taarr Ib marble. 

The moBt ImpoHaBt works in the Picture Oallkst (on the first floor) 
•re as follows. To the left: **Raphael, The Graces, a youthftQ work, in 
cood preserratioB ; Corrtgffio^ The Magdalene (copy)^ *A. van de Velde^ 
ioene la the Roman Campagna (1630); Landscapes by Cyyp and ''Salrator 
Bmo; Aaeribed to TiUanj Recumbent Venus; *'Rembrandt^ Portrait; 
Amcrf (1), VatiTity \ Andrea del Sarto^ Piet& (replica of original in Vienna) ; 
iufknfl (r formerly assigned to OiuUo Romano). Holy Family, freely rc- 
toudied; TUian, Mjidonna and (Hiild ; ^Mieritj Interior ; Leonardo da Vinci (?), 
Bxitf Family^ sadly dami^ed; Perino del Vaga^ Adoration of the Child 
Ousts Bcmifaxio, Holy Family, and other works; '^Raphael. Crucifixion. 
wUlk the Yl^n, Mary Magdalene, and SS. Jerome and John, painted about 
IflOO, 1b the style of Perugino, fur the Dominican Church of Cittk di 
Oaetello ; *Fra AngeUco^ Last Judgment. At the end of the room : ^ Cor- 
n8ffU>t Cherubs, two fragments of the frescoes which formerly embellished 
fke dioiv of the church of S. Giovanni at Parma; Fr. FranciOy Holy 
PtanDTs 'OiovafMi BelUnL Madonna and Child ; *Carlo CrivelUs Madonna 
•ad Child with saints; Miniatures ascribed to Mantegna; Ercole Orandi^ 
Thtf Isnelites gathering manna; "Karel Fahritius, Portrait of Abraham 
fle Votte (IBAQ); *Lorenzo di Credit Madonna and Child. 

Kb ttie private rooms (not accessible): Murillo^ ^Six scenes from the 
llory of the Prodigal Son, ^*Death of St. Clara; ^Zui*&arai», Annunciation. 
Alto Talnable works of Velcuquez^ Claude Lorrain, Oreuze, and others. 

Luisdowne House (PI. R, 22; i), Berkeley Square, the resi- 
dence of the Mar^is of Lansdowne, contains a valuable picture- 
gdlery and a collection of Roman sculptures. Admission only by 
introduction to the Marquis of Lansdowne , the works of art being 
diifcritmted throughout the private apartments. The ancient sculp- 
tuet form probably the most extensive private collection out of 
Bmne. Most of them were discovered at Hadrian's Villa by Gavin 
Htmllton. It was while living here, as librarian to Lord Shelbume, 
Hut Priestley discovered oxygen. 

BovumiBES. Statue of Mercury, replica of the misnamed Antinous 
of the Belvedere; Youthful Hercules ; Juno enthroned; Bacchus; Diomede 
wtth the pallaaium; Jason untjring his sandals; Wounded Amazon; 
XsNBS AnreUus as Mars; Statue of an emperor; Numerous reliefs, 
ItaMreal columns, etc. Woman asleep, by Canova^ his last work; Child 
aoHettIng alms, by Raueh. 

PiOTOBBS. In the Ante-Room: Tidemand and Qude^ Norwegian land- 
leapef €HmMalet Coquet, Portraits of an architect and his wife ; Sir Thomas 
Lamrtnet* Portrait of Lord Lansdowne. — In Lord Lansdowne''s Bitting' 
JbM»: *Btmbrandt^ The last-painted portrait of himself (about 1665); *Re»- 
meida, JjmAj Ilchester; Mcuter of Treviso (assigned to Oiorgione)^ Concert; 
LaBdMBPes by Both and * Isaac van Ostade. — In the Library: *Van 
I>lf€tf ueBrietta Maria, wife of Charles I.; RemhrandVs School, Two 
portraits I Luiai, St. Barbara. — In the 2>f*at0(>i^ Room: *Rembrandt, Portrait 
of • lady (16i^; *B, van der Helst^ Portrait of a lady (1640); OuercinOj 
The Prodigal Son; *Murillo, The (Conception; *" Velazquez, Portrait of him- 
self j FelBsOMe^, Portrait of Olivarez ; *Cuyp , Portrait of a young girl ; 
O.lMei^ Madonna and Child. — In the Front Drawing Room: * Sebastian del 
JH o mh a, Portrait of Federigo da Bozzolo ; '^ Gainsborough, Portrait of a lady. 

AlSdiiy House (PI. R, 18; /V), UydePark Corner, the teald^wsA 

Babdbkrb, London. 6th Edit. Yl 
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of the Duke of Wellington^ was built in 1785 for Earl Bathnrst, Lord 
High Chancellor of England , and in 1820 purchased by Govern- 
ment and presented to the Duke of "Wellington, as part of the 
nation's reward for his distinguished services. A few years later 
the mansion was enlarged, and the external brick facing replaced 
by stone. The site Is one of the best In London , and the Interior 
is very expensively fitted up. It contains a picture-gallery, nu- 
merous portraits and statues, and a great many gifts from royal 

donors. Admission only through personal Introduction to the Duke. 

On the Staisgase : Canova^s colossal Statue of Napoleon I. 

PiOTURB Oallert (on the first floor). To the right: Velazquez, Pea- 
sants at a bridge; "^ParnUgiano, Betrothal of St. Catharine; '* Velazquez^ 
The master of the feast (an early work) ; Marcello Venusti^ Annunciation \ 
* Velazquez^ Quevedo, poet and satirist; Velazquez y Portrait of Pope Inno- 
cent X. (repetition of the painting in the Doria Gallery at Rome) ; ** Cwveggio, 
Christ in Gethsemane (copy in the National Gallery); Watteau , Court 
festival ; Wovwerman^ Equestrian scene ; Claude, Palaces at sunset ; Rubens, 
Holy Family; Spagnoletto, Allegorical picture; Wouwerman, Starting for 
the chase; '^Velazquez, Two boys; Mwillo, St. Catharine; several largo 
and well-executed copies of Raphael (Bearing of the Cross, etc.). 

The Sitting Room of the Duchkss contains some admirable examples 
of the art of the Netherlands: *P. Potter, Deer in a wood; *-4. Cuyp^ 
Cavalier with grey horse; A. van O&tade, Peasants gaming; *Jan Steen, 
Family scene, The smokers; Van der Hepde, Canal in a town; N. Maes, 
The Milk-seller; Wouwerman^ Camp scene; *' Lucas van Leyden, Supi)er; 
N. Maes, The listener. — In the Corbidor: ./. Victor, Horses feeding; 
Jan Steen, Peasants at a wedding feast. 

Bath House (PI. R, 22; IV), 82 Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Rolton Street, the mansion of Lord Ashburton, contains one of the 
finest picture-galleries in London , although several masterpieces 
were destroyed by fire a few years ago. The pictures are exhibited 
on written application, enclosing an introduction to Lord Ashburton. 

Dining Room. '* Rubens , Wolf-hunt, with a portrait of the artist as 
a huntsman (early but very important work); ^Ren^andi, Portrait of 
Jansenins (dated 1661); Rubens, Rape of the Sabine women, and Recon- 
ciliation of the Romans andSabincs; Portraits by Velazquez and. Bronzmo. 

Drawing Room. '^A. van de Velde, Sheep in a pasture (dated 1663); 
A. Cuyp^ Landscape with shepherds; "Cnyp^ Flight into Egypt; '^N. Maes, 
Girl sewing (1655); "^Rembrandt, Sitting figure of a man; Dujardin , The 
mill; "Terburg , Concert; '^ Rembrandt , Portrait of Lieven van Coppenol, 
the celebrated writing-master; '^Rembrandt ^ Portrait of a man (a round 
picture); *Velazquez, Stag hunt; Jan Steen, Boors playing skittles ; A. van 
Ostade, Family at breakfast; Metsu, Woman reading at a window; Cuyp, 
Portrait of himself; Three works by A, van Ostade; Landscape by Isaac 
van Ostade; Rembrandt, Portrait; J. van Ruysdael, Two landscapes. 

Lady Aphburton's Sitting Room. "*" Cwreggio , 8S. Peter, Margaret, 
Martha, and Anthony of Padua, an early work, painted in 1517 for S. 
Maria della Misericordia at Correggio; Van Dyck, Portrait of the Duke 
of Nassau; "RemJbrandt, Portraits of a man and woman, companions, and 
each dated 1641; *"^Luini (ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci), Christ and 
John the Baptist as children; **i/wWWo, St. Thomas of Villa Nueva 
distributing alms. — In the Antk-Room, Mercury by Thorvaldsen. 

Dorchester House (PI. R, 18; 7K), the residence of R. 8, Hol- 
fordj Esq,, a handsome edifice in Park Lane, contains a good col- 
lection of pictures, shown in spring and summer to visitore pro- 
vided with an introduction. Among the finest works of art are — 

Room I. ' Velazquec, Portrait of the Duke Olivaret; O. Camphuisen 
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aMribed to Paul Potter)^ Qo&ts at pafltnrc (dated 1G47)-, A. van Ostade^ 
Interior (1661); Comelis de Vot^ Portrait of a lady; ''Bupsdael, Land- 
scape witix view of Haarlem; '* Velazquez y Life-size portrait of Philip IV. 

Rook II. ^Lorenzo Lotto^ Portrait; "^Oaud. FerraA^ Mary, Joseph, and a 
Mfdlnftl^ ntfon, Portrait ; "* Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family; ^Cupp^ View of 
"Dordrecht iTwtorettOy Portrait; Luini (?), Flora; Fra AngelicOy Six saints. 

Boom in. *Br&nzino^ Leonora, consort of Cosimo I.; Tintoi'etto (ascribed 
to BastaMe)^ Conversatirm piece of three figures; *Ren^i'andt^ Portrait 
of MMrtia Looten (dated 1632); ^Hobbema, Margin of a forest (1663); « Paolo 
FtrwiKM, Portrait of the Queen of Cyprus; ^Titian^ Holy Family with 
Johin the Baptist; Dosso (?), Portrait of the Duke of Ferrara; Adr. van 
OiUtde, Street in a village ; * Van DtjcJc , Portrait of the Marchesa Balbi. 

Hertford Honse (PI. R, 20 ; i), Manchester Square , the resi- 
dence of Sir Richard Wallace , contains , in a fine gallery built for 
its reeeption, the famous * Hertford Collection, long on view at 
Befhnal Green Museum (p. 126). Besides a very choice gallery 
of pictures, the collection includes specimens of gold and silver 
YorkmaiiBhip , Renaissance and rococo furniture, majolica, por- 
eelaln, bronzes, and art - treasures of every description. It is 
nrely shown to strangers, but admission may sometimes be obtain- 
ed in spring or summer on Wed., 11-1, by cards obtained on ap- 
plication to the private secretary of the owner. 

Almost the whole of the Fuknitubr of the exhibition rooms and the 
piiYAte apartments was brought from Versailles and other royal ch&teaux 
of Fnutee. 

The **PiCTrBK Galleey is justly esteemed the finest private collection 
la Kiigland. It c<intains 13 genuine specimens of Rembremdi; and Velaz-- 
fMc ABd ifurillo, Rvbens and Vem Dyek are also represented by masler- 
pieoM. The collection of modern French paintings is more important 
than tliat of the Luxembourg at Paris, including 25 masterpieces by 
JtfWMonJer, 18 by Dektroche^ 31 by Deeamps, and 5 by Ary Scheffer. Among 
the Italian pictures are the ^Vierge au Lys' by Leonardo da Vind and 
food works of Canaletto and Ouordi. The English school is represented 
by Stifmolda (*Portrait of Nelly O'Brien), Lawrence^ Stanfield^ Landseer^ 
Bt m im g Um, and others. 

Some of the other private art-collections of London , to which 
aseeu can be gained only through personal introduction , must be 
mentioned more briefly. 

BoTOBBliire House (PI. R, 22 ; /F), Piccadilly, between Ber- 
keley Street and Stratton Street, the London residence of the Duke 
ofDevonehirej contains flue portraits by Jordaens^ Reynolds^ Tiw 
ioreito, Dobaorty Lely^ and Kneller. In tlie library are the 'Kemble 
Plafs^ a yaluable collection of English dramas, including the flrst 
edl^OBB of Shakspeare , formed by John Philip Kemble ; and a 
fine collection of gems. 

The JBarl of Northbrook's Colleetion, at 4 Uamilton Place, Picca- 
dilly, formed out of the famed Baring Oallery, is especially notable 
for fie numerous and admirable examples of the Quattrocentists 
(MMiteg;na, Orivelli, Antonello da Messina, etc.), and also contains 
HoibeMs fine portrait of his master, Hans Herbster of Strassburg 
(1516), and important works by Jan van Eyck, Cranach, Luini, 
Hazzolfni, Garofalo, 8eb. del Piombo, Murillo, Zurbaran, Velaz- 
qnoE, Rembrandt, Bol, Don, Steen, Kuysdael, Cuyp, R\\\iCYv^, ^\.r.. 
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The collection of Lady Eaatlake, 7 Fltzioy Square , is notable 
for its select examples of the Qnattrocentists of N. Italy (Bellini, 
Cima da Conegliano, GhlTlandajo, Garoto, etc.). 

J. Malcolm, Esq., of Poltalloch, 7 Great Stanhope St., possesses 
an extremely valuable collection of 2>raiomgf«, including one hundred 
and forty-six by Italian masters (large cartoon by Michael Angelo, 
drawings by Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, etc.), 
fifty by French, Flemish, and German masters (Durer, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck), and sixty-two of the Dutch school (Ouyp, 
Ostade, Rembrandt, etc.). 

26. Albert Memorial. Albert Hall. Horticultural 
Society's Gardens. Natural History Museum. 

To the S. of Kensington Gardens, between Queen's Gate and 
Prince's Gate, near the site of the Exhibition of 1851, rises the ♦Al- 
bert Memorial (PI. R, 9), a magnificent monument to Albert, the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), erected by the English nation at a cost 
of 120,000L , half of which was defrayed by voluntary contri- 
butions. On a spacious platform, to which granite steps ascend on 
each side, rises a basement, adorned with reliefs in marble, repre- 
senting artists of every period (169 figures). On the S. side are Poets 
and Musicians, and on the E. side Painters, by Armstead ; on the 
N. side Architects, and on the W. Sculptors, by Philip. Four pro- 
jecting pedestals at the angles support marble groups, representing 
Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Engineering. In the 
centre of the basement sits the colossal bronze-gilt figure of Prince 
Albert, wearing the robes of the Garter, 15 ft. high, by Foley, under a 
Gothic canopy, borne by four clustered granite columns. The canopy 
terminates at the top in a Gothic spire, rising in three stages, 
and surmounted by a cross. The whole monument, designed by 
Sir O. O, Scott (d. 1878), is 175 ft. in height, and is gorgeously 
embellished with a profusion of bronze and marble statues, gilding, 
coloured stones, and mosaics. At the corners of the steps leading 
up to the basement are four pedestals bearing magnificent alle- 
gorical figures, sculptured in piarble, representing the quarters of 
the globe : Europe by Macdowell^ Asia by Foley^ Africa by Theed, 
America by Bell. The canopy bears, in blue mosaic letters on a 
gold ground, the inscription : 'Queen Victoria and Her People to 
the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a tribute of their gratitude 
for a life devoted to the public good.' 

On the opposite side of Kensington Road, extending from the 
road to the Horticultural Gardens, stands the ^Bojal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences (PI. R, 9), a vast amphitheatre in the Italian 
Renaissance style, destined for concerts, scientific and art as- 
semblies, and other similar uses. The building, which was con- 
structed in 1867-71 from designs by Fowke and 8eoU, is oval in 
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form (measaring 270 fl;. by 240 ft., and 810 ft. in circnmferenee), 
and ean accommodate SOCK) people comfortably. The cost of its 
efoetion amounted to 200, 000^., of which 100,000^. was contributed 
by the public, 50,0002. came from the Exhibition of 1851, and 
aboat 40,000{. was defrayed by the sale of the boxes. The exterior 
1b twtefully ornamented in coloured brick and terracotta. The terra- 
flotta firieze, which runs round the whole building above the 
gallery, was executed by Minion ^ Co., and depicts the different 
nations of the globe. The interior is lighted during the day by 
t large vaulted glass roof, and at night by 7000 gas jets, which are 
lighted in a few seconds by means of electricity. The Arena is 
100 ft. long by 70 broad , and has space for 1000 persons. The 
AmphUheatre, which adjoins it, contains 10 rows of seats, and holds 
1360 persons. Aboye it are three rows of boxes, those in the lowest 
nnr bising constructed for 8 persons each , those in the centre or 
'grand tier' for 10, and those in the upper tier for 5 persons. Still 
Ugber is the Balcony with 8 rows of seats (1800 persons), and 
liiily, above the balcony, is the Picture QaUeryj adorned with 
Magliola columns, containing accommodation for an audience of 
20OO, and affording a good survey of the interior. It communicates 
\f a number of doors with the Outer Qallery, which encircles the 
whole of the Hall, and commands a fine view of the Albert Memorial. 
The ascent to the gallery is facilitated by two Gifts', one on each 
ilde of the building (l<i.). The Organ, built by Willis, is one of 
the largest in the world ; it has 8000 pipes, and its bellows are 
worked by two steam engines. (The organ is occasionally played 
tboat 4 p.m., when notice is given in the daily papers; small fee.) 

A sabway, lined with white glazed tiles, has been constructed under 
the Ezbibition Road from the S. Kensington railway station to the Albert 
HalL with branches to the Natural History Museum and South Kensing- 
lOB Muaeum. 

The Albert Hall stands nearly on the former site of Qove House, 
whleh has given its name to Kensington Oore, the high road from 
Kniglitsbridge to Kensington. Although less famous than Holland 
Honse, It possessed fully as much political and social influence at 
the beginning of the present century. It was for many years the re- 
ddenee of William Wilberforce, around whom gathered the leaders 
of the anti-slavery and other philanthropic enterprises. It was 
afterwards the abode of the celebrated Lady Blessington, who hold 
in it * kind of literary court, which was attended by the most emi- 
nent men of letters, art, and science in England. Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Thackeray, Dickens, Moore, 
Sivsge Landor, Bulwer, Landseer, and Count D'Orsay were among 
her frequent visitors. During the exhibition of 1851 Gore House 
was nsed as a restaurant, wliere M. Soyer displayed his culinary 
•Ull ; and it was soon afterwards purchased with its grounds by 
the Oommissioners of the Exhibition, for 60,000^. 

On the W. side of the Albert Hall is the Royal College of ikfuaie^ 
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incorporated by royal cliarter iu 1883 for the advancemeut of the 
scienee aud art of miuie in the British Empire. The Prince of Wales 
is the president and Sir George Grove the director of the college, 
which provides a thorough musical education in the style of the 
Continental Conservatoires. Upwards of fifty scholarships and ex- 
hibitions are open to the competition of students. The teaching 
staff consists of 11 professors and 30 teachers; and in the first year 
of its existence the college was attended by 150 pupils, including 
several from the Colonies and the United States. Adjacent is the 
Alexandra House, a home for female students, projected by the 
Princess of Wales and erected in 1886 at the cost of Sir Francis Cook. 

Immediately to the S. of the Albert Hall, in South Kensington, 
lie the Gardens of the Boyal Horticultural Boeiety, which was 
founded in 1804 for the promotion of scientific gardening. This 
society also possesses an orchard and experimental garden, 33 acres 
in extent, at Chiswick, near Kew, where large and very popular 
flower and fruit shows used to take place. The gardens at Chiswick, 
however, having gone out of fashion, the society hired from the 
Commissioners of the National Exhibition of 1851 their present 
piece of ground in Kensington Gore, 27 acres in size , where the 
flower shows have since been held. The gardens are tastefully laid 
out in terraces, embellished with fountains, miniature cascades, 
and bronze and terracotta figures. At the N. end of the garden 
is the memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, surmounted by a statue 
of the Prince Consort. The spacious conservatory on the N. side 
is 270 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 65 ft. high. The gardens are 
open daily from 9 a. m. to sunset ; admission is. ; Mondays 6d. ; 
and on certain occasions, duly advertised beforehand, 3d. only. It 
seems probable that the buildings of the projected Imperial Insti- 
tute will occupy a great part of those gardens. 

The buildings which enclose the Horticultural Society's Gardens 
on three sides were used, from 1871 to 1874, for the International 
Exhibition, which took place annually from April to September, 
and consisted of specimens of the art and industry of different 
nations. The exhibition buildings, consisring of two-storied gal- 
leries running along the W. and E. sides of the Horticultural 
Gardens, are tastefully built of red brick in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and adorned with an elegant balustrade and other terracotta 
decorations. Each of these galleries is 30 ft. wide, 60 ft. high, and 
1100 ft. in length. An older gallery on the S. is about 1000 ft. 
in length. The principal or royal entrance is through the Albert 
Hall (p. 261); there are two ordinary entrances in Exhibition 
Road (see below), and two more from Queen's Gate on the W. aide. 
Since 1874 the International Exhibition has been discontinued 
owing to lack of patronage , and the galleries have been used for 
other purposes. The S. and W. Galleries now contain various col- 
lections connected with S. Kensington Museum, noticed at p. 278, 
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while the Eutern Gallery is devoted to the India Jdu^teum {in. R, 9 ; 
tee p. 279). In Exhibition Road, to the N. of the India Museum, 
is Ae Centcal Instltation of the City and Guildt of L^jndon In^ti- 
Mc (gee p. 71). Connected with the Institute is Finsbury Tech- 
Nfeal ColUge^ Tabernacle Row, City. 

The Eistem Gallery also contains the yaiional School of Cookery 
(entmnee from Exhibition Road) , au institution for teaching tlie 
esmomieal preparation of articles of food suitable to smaller ho'use- 
holdfl, and for training teachers for branch cookery schools, of which 
there axe now several in London and other large towns. 

On tiie opposite side of Exhibition lioad, at the corner of Crom- 
well Bead, is the South Kensington Museum (p. 265). 

Tbe large and handsome building to the S. of the International 
Sxhfbition Galleries, occupying a great part of the site of the Ex- 
UbUlon of 1862, is the new Natural History Mnieam, containing 
the Batuial Idstory collections of the British Museum. It was built in 
tke Romanesque style in 1873-80, from a design by Mr. Waterhouso, 
and eonslBts of a central structure , with wings flanked by towers 
1B2 It. high. The extreme length of the front is 675 ft. The 
whole of the external facades and the interior wall-surfaces is 
floreied with terracotta bands and dressings, producing a very 
pleachig effect. The Museum is open daily from 10 to 4, 5, or 6 
p.m. according to the season (closed on Sundays, Good Friday, 
tad Christmas Day); on Mon. and Sat., from May 1st to July IGth, 
it is open till 8 p.m., and from July 18th to Aug. 29th, till 7 p.m. 
General guide 2d. In 1886 the Natural llistory Collections wore 

Tlsited by 382,742. persons. 

We first enter the Gsbat Hall, 170 ft. wide and 72 ft. high, which 
is imteaded to be used as an index or typical museum. In the centre is 
a skeleton of the cachalot, or sperm-whale (Physeter maerocephalus)^ 60 ft. 
long. The W. side of the gallery round the hall contains a very interesting 
eolleetlon of birds with their nests, eggs, and young, as in nature; while 
la the E. gallery is the *Oould Collection of Bumming Birds (special cata- 
locae 2d.), A room on the groundiloor , behind the great staircase, con- 
tains ike British Zoological Collection. 

The *C^eological and Falsontolo^cal Collection occupies the base- 
ment of the E. wing (to the right). The S.E. Gallkby, 280 ft. long and 
BOfL wide, contains fossil remains of animals of the class Mammalia. In 
the flrst Pier-ease to the right are placed human and animal remains, with 
imjdements of flint and bone, ehieily from the caves of France \ among them 
is »e skull of the great sabre-toothed tiger. Table-case 1 also contains skulls 
■■d otiier remains of the prehistoric cavo-dwellurs, as well as bone-needles, 
harpoons of reindeer-antler, carved bones, etc. In the Wall-case between 
Ike flrst tw6 windows is a fossilised human skeleton, found in the lime- 
stone rock on the coast of Guadeloupe, West Indies. Table-cases 2 and 3 
contain the remains of extinct carnivorous animals, including a fine col- 
lection of bones of the great cave-bears. The following cases on this 
side are deyoted to the Ungulata or hoofed animals, such as the rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, palseotherium , horse, pi||;, and the great family 
of raminants. Among the most prominent objects are the skull and 
lowto Jaw of the Rhinoceros leptorhinus from the Thames Valley, the 
siTatberium, a gigantic Indian antelope, and the heads and horns of the 
extinet wild ox of Great Britain. To this class belong the skeletons of the 
gij^niM^ Irish elk (Cervus or Megaceros hibermous) in the central passage. 
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Most of the cases on tlie left side of tlie gallery are occupied by 
tlie very complete collection of the molar teeth and other remains of the 
Proboscidea, or elephants, including the mastodon, mammoth, and twelve 
other species. In Pier-case 25 is a fragment of the woolly skin of the 
Siberian mammoth. Closely allied to this species was the Ilford mammoth, 
found in the valley of the Thames, the skull and tusks of which are 
exhibited in the middle of the gallery. On a stand close by is the 
skeleton of Steller''s sea-cow (Rhyiina)^ an extinct species, found in the 
peat deposits of Behring^s Island, Kamschatka. On a separate stand near 
the beginning of the gallery is a perfect skeleton of the mastodon, found 
in Missouri, to one side of which are the skulls of a dinotherium (lower 
jaw a plaster reproduction), from Epplesheim in Hesse-Darmstadt, and of 
a mastodon from Buenos Ayres. At the opposite end of the gallery is a 
cast of a gigantic extinct armadillo (Olyptodon elavipes) from Buenos 
Ayres, beside which the skeleton of a living species is placed for com- 
parison. — At the end of the gallery we enter the Pavilion^ which con- 
tains the fossil Birds and Marsupialia. Among the former are remains 
of the dinornis, or moa, an extinct wingless bird of New Zealand. Table- 
case 13 contains specimens of the oldest fossil birds as yet discovered, 
in which the tail is an elongation of the back-bone. Pier-ease 21 and 
Table-case 15 contain remains of the gigantic extinct kangaroo of Australia 
(six times larger than its living representative), and in the latter may 
also be seen the minute fossil jaws of of the earliest known mammals. 
In the centre is the skeleton of a megatherium from Buenos Ayres, a huge 
extinct animal, the bony frame -work of which is almost identical with 
that of the existing sloth. Its colossal strength is indicated by the form 
of its bones, with their surfaces roughened for the attachment of power- 
ful muscles and tendons. 

In the corridor leading to the N. from the end of the gallery is 
placed a plaster cast of a plesiosaurus. The passage leads to — 

Gallesy D, which is devoted to the fossil Reptiles. In Wall-ease I 
and Table-cases 1 & 2 are remains of the pterodactyles or flying lizards, 
while to the left is a large collection of icthyosauria. At the end of the 
gallery is a cast of a gigantic Indian tortoise. 

The various galleries extending to the N. of the reptile gallery, each 
about 140 ft. long, contain the fossil Fishes and Invertebrate Animals. 

We now return to the entrance - hall and enter the S.W. Gallekt, 
to the leflj, which contains the Ornitholo^oal Collection. The Pavilion 
at the end of the gallery contains the ostriches, emus, and cassowaries. 

The parallel gallery to the N. contains the Collection of OoraU, while 
the galleries at right angles to this are devoted to the Fishes, Insects, 
Beptiles, and Shells. A staircase, descending from the westernmost of 
the passages connecting the Bird and Coral Galleries, leads to the basement 
of the W. wing, which is occupied by the Cetacean Collection, including the 
skeleton of a common rorqual or fin-whale (Balaenptera musculus)^ 68ft. long. 

We now again return to the Great Hall and ascend the large flight 
of steps at the end of it to the first floor. On the landing-place is a statue 
of Charles Dartoin (d. 1882), by Boehm. To the right, above the geological 
department, is the * Kineralogical Collection, which contains a most 
extensive array of minerals, meteorites, etc. To the right and left of the 
entrance are cases containing different varieties of marble and granite. 
Among the most remarkable objects in the other cases are a unique crystal- 
line mass of Rubellite from Ava (Case 38), a magnificent crystal of light 
red silver ore from Chili (Case 8), nnd the unrivalled group of topazes 
and agates (Cases 25 & 14). In Case 13 is a piece of jasper, the veining 
in which bears a singular resemblance to the well-known portrait of 
GeofTrey Chaucer. Among the larger objects in the room at the E. end of 
the gallery is the Melbourne meteorolite , the heaviest known (3V2 tons). 

The gallery in the W. wing of the first floor, above the Bird Gallery, 
contains the Kammalian Collection. The most interesting section is that 
devoted to the various species of monkeys; close to the entrance are the 
anthropoid apes. In the middle of the gallery are the seals and walruses \ 
farther on, the girafTes, elephants, and hippopotami. 
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The *B«tealeal Gell«eti<m is exhibited on the second floor «if the 
B. wtag. It incladM specimens of plants of all kinds, polished tablets 
of dUferent kinds of wood, specimens of fruit and seeds, etc. Among the 
BiMt faiteretting herbaria are those of Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the 
BiitUh Knienm (see p. 225; about 1750j, John Ray, Sowerby (English 
idmta), aad Sir Joseph Banks (1920), the last including the collection of 
Cejlon plants made by Hermann and described by Linneeus. The botani- 
cal drawings bj J''. Bauer^ some nf which are exhibited to the public in 
OIMM, fom the finest collection of the kind in the world, remarkable both 
far Mieatifle accuracy and artistic beauty. 

The second floor of the W. wing is devoted to the Osteological 
OalloetieB , with a very extensive collection of skulls. At the top of the 
ilalrease (second floor)' is a sitting figure of Sir Joseph Bonis (d. 1S20), 
the botanist, by Chan trey, brought from the British Museum in 1886. Ad- 
jacent is the Refrethmewt Room. 

The Natural History Museam faces Cromicell Road, a street of 
pftlatial reeidenees, about 1 M. in length, and so called because 
Henry, sonof the Protector, resided in a house which once stood here. 

27. South Kensington Musenm. 
India Maseam. 

The **SoQth Kensixigtoxi HnBeoin (PI. R, 9), in Brompton, 
to the S. of Hyde Park, at the corner of Exhibition Road and 
Cromwell Road, 1 M. to the W. of Uyde Park Corner, is most 
easily reached by the Metropolitan Railway. The station (p. 35) 
is only a few hundred yards to the S.W. cither of the prin- 
cipal entrance in Cromwell Road, or of the N.W. entrance in Ex- 
Uhitlon Road. The Museum is open gratis on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
•nd Sstnrdays from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. ; on Wednesdays , Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the sea- 
ion, charge Bd. This charge includes admission to the collections 
on tha other side of the Exhibition Road, for which a pass is given 
if afked for. Tickets, including admission to the libraries, etc., 
6d. per week. Is. 6d. per month, or Ss. per quarter. In the middle 
of the hnilding is a good and not expensive restaurant (p. 272), to 
the right and left of which are lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. 

The Museum, which was opened in 1857, is one of the sub- 
ftlTlBlons of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Conncil on Education, which is under the control of the Lord 
President of the Council for tho time being, assisted by a Vice 
President. The object of the Department is the promotion of art 
and science by means of the systematic training of competent 
teaehers, the foundation of schools of art, public examinations and 
dlstrihution of prizes, the purchase and exhibition of objects of 
art, and the establishment of art libraries. It is carried on at 
an annual expense of about 300,000^., defrayed by the national 
exchequer. Several other institutions in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are administered by the Department. Among its professors, 
diieetors, and examiners are numbered many of tho chief English 
$avatUB ; and the tangible results of its teaching and lutLuo^vikK.^ «i^ 
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seen in the piog^ess of taste and knowledge in the flue aita and 
natural soienee thioaghoat the kingdom. The Musenm was Tisited 
in 1886 by 823,999 persons, and the total numher of visitors since 
its opening in 1857 has been 25,464,990. The director is Sir Philip 
CunlilTe Owen, K. 0. B., K. C. M. G., 0. I. E. — Bethnal Green 
Museum (p. 126) is a branch of the South Kensington Museum, 
established for the benefit of the great industrial population 
of the E. End, and maintained at an annual cost of 8000i. 

Grotuid Floor. 




( 



The present buildings of South Entrance from Crom- 
Kcnsington Museum contain — "^^^ ^•*- 

1. The Museum of Ornamental or 

Applied Art, a collection of 20,000 modern andmedisByal works of 
art, and plaster casts or electrotype reproductions of celebrated ancient 
and modern works, partly belonging to the Museum and partly on loan. 

2. The National Gallery of British Ajit, or Picture Gallery, 
on the upper floor. 
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3c The AsT Lxbrabt, eontisting of 62,000 vols, aud a eoUectiou 
«f 19,000 dnwings, 52,000 engiavings, aud 54,000 photographs. 

4. The School or Abt, in ^rhich drawing, painting, aud 
■oielling are taught. 

5. The SciBicoB AMD Education Lib&a&y, containing 60,000 
ToiniBes. 

The Alt Golleetion, which both in yalue and extent is ono of the 
inetfe in the world, is at present exhibited in three large courts 
roofed with glass, and in the galleries surrounding and diverging 
firom them, Includiog a new wing opened in 1884. A large central 
Btmoiiure in the Renaissance style, designed by FowkCy is now in 
oouse of eonttruction. A building on the Exhibition lioad for the 
Sdenee Schools, with fine sgraffito decorations, has recently been 
oompleted. The Mnseum is largely indebted for its rapid progress 
to the generosity of private individuals in lending the most costly 
taiMSaxee of art for public exhibition (Loan CoUtetion) ; but Go- 
vemment has also liberally expended the large sum of about 
1,000, 000^. in the acquisition of valuable objects of art. All the 
aitleleB in the museum are provided with a notice of their origin, 
the names of the artist and (if on loan) owner, and (when acquired 
^pmohase) a statement of their cost. The following is necessarily 
hut a limited list of the chief objects of interest permanently bo 
loi^ling to the institution ; and of the numerous plaster casts only 
neh are mentioned as are not usually met with in other collections. 
The aixangement is frequently altered. Even a superficial glance 
•I lU the different departments of the museum occupies a whole 
day; bnt it is far more satisfactory, as well as less fatiguing, to 
fsf repeated visits. Guide-books, catalogues, and photographs are 
■old at stalls on each side of the entrance of the Architectural Court. 

To the left of the Pbincip al Entbanob (temporary) in Cromwell 
Bsed is a figure of an Eagle Slayer by BeUy and to the right is a 
iltting statue of Sir Jamse^ee Jeesjeebhoy by Marochetti. We 
flnt enter the Arohiteotural Conrti measuring 135 ft. each way. It 
Is divided into two portions by an arcade (17 ft. broad) running 
down the centre, and is devoted to full-size plaster and other repro- 
dnotions, ehiefly of large architectural works, along with a few ori- 
gbul objects. 

In entering we pass under a fine *Rood Loft , of alabaster and 
marble, from the Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, North Brabant (1625). 
— In the middle of the room is a copy, in two parts, of Trajan's 
Column, the original of which was erected at Rome in A. D. 114. 
The rcdieds represent Tri^an's war with the Dacians, and include 
2500 human figures , besides animals , chariots , etc. — To the 
right is the oompetition sketch model for the Wellington Monument 
in St. Paol-s , in painted plaster of Paris, by Alfred Stevens. Ad- 
jacent are original models of various figures and groups forming 
part of the design. The composition is pleasing , though in a de- 
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corative rather than in a monnmental style. — To the left : Copy 
of the Chapter Honse Door in Rochester Cathedral (see Baedeker's 
Of eat Britain), Cast of a portion of Rosslyn Chapel, near Edinburgh, 
with the column known as the Trentiee's Pillar' (1446). Cast of 
the angle of the Cloisters of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo (15th 
cent.), an admirable example of Spanish Gothic. Cast of the 
Tabernacle in the church of St. Leonhard at L^an , in Belgium, 
executed by Cornells de Yriendt in 1554 , and one of the finest 
works of the Flemish Renaissance. — To the right , cast of the 
Schreyer Monument, outside the St. Sebaldus Church at Nuremberg, 
one of Adam Krafft's masterpieces, executed in 1492 (Crucdflxion, 
Entombment, Resurrection). Cast of Choir-stalls , incarredoak, 
from the Cathedral of Ulm, by Jorg Syrlin (about 1470). — To the 
left , plaster cast of the Bronze Lion of Brunswick , the original of 
which is said to have been brought from Constantinople in 1166 by 
Henry the Lion. — By the end-wall : 'Cast of the Puerta della 
Gloria or portal of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, Spain, 
by Maestro Mateo, an imposing work in the early-Romanesque style 
(end of the 12th cent.). In the lunette is a colossal figure of 
Christ. — To the left, an original Alhacena or cupboard from 
Toledo (14th century). 

The Central Passage is empty at present. 

Eastern Section of the Court. On the entrance-wall is the 
cast of a Chimney-piece from the Palais de Justice at Bruges , by 
Lancelot Blondeel, a fine specimen of Flemish work of the 16th cen- 
tury. In front, to the left, is a cast of the choir-screen of the church 
of St. Michael, Hildesheim , a Romanesque work of the end of the 
12th century — To the right, Cast of the shrine of St. Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg , the masterpiece of Peter Vischer (1519). — In the 
middle of the room are casts of two celebrated Pulpits in Pisa, by 
Niccold (1260) and Giovanni Pisano (1302-1311). Adjacent are five 
wrought-iron screens made by Huntington Shaw for Hampton Court 
Palace (1695 ; see p. 304). — At the N. end is an extensive series 
of casts of the masterpieces of Michael Angelo, in the centre the co- 
lossal statue of David. — Numerous casts of other large objects for- 
merly in different parts of the Museum have been transferred to this 
court. The entrance on the W. side leads to the Collection of Casts 
of classical sculptures (p. 270). We now descend the steps at the 
end of the Central Passage into the — 

South Court, which is also divided into an eastern and a western 
half by an arcade (above it the Prince Consort Gallery, p. 276). — 
On the upper part of the walls of these two departments, in sunken 
panels, are portraits in mosaic of the 35 following famous artists 
(beginning on the left, at the S. angle of the "W. section): 

1. Leonardo da Vinci, painter (d. 1519); 2. Raphael Sansio, painter 
(d. 1520); 3. Torrigiano, sculptor (d. 1522); 4. Peter Vischer, artist in 
metal (d. 1529) ; 5. Bernardino Lain!, painter (d. 1590) ; 6. Lancelot Blon- 
deel; Flemish painter, sculptor, and architect (d. 1560); 7. Velasquez de 
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6llT», painter (d. 1660); 8. Mae«tro Giorgio of Oubbio, potter (d. 1552); 
9. HaBB Holbein the Younger, painter (d. 1543) ; 10. Michael Angelo Baona- 
rottl, painter and senlptor (d. 1564) ; 11. Titian, painter (d. 1576); 12. Ber- 
nard PaliMy, potter (d. 1590); 13. Inigo Jones, architect (d.l652); 14. Grin- 
liaKQibbon«, earverin wood (d. 1721); 15. Sir Christopher Wren, architect 
(d. 1728); 16. William Hogarth, painter (d. 1764) ; 17. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
padBter(d. 1792); 19. W.Mulready, painter (d. 1863); 19. John van Eyck, 
painter (d. 1441); 20. Phidias, sculptor (d. 432 B.C.); 21. Apelles, painter 
(d. 883 B. G.X 23. Niccold Pisano, sculptor (d. 1280); 23. Giovanni Gimabue, 
piinter (d. 1900); 24. William Torel, goldsmith (d. 1300); 25. Jean Goujon, 
•eolptor (d. 1G72); 26. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, archi- 
teet (d. 1404); 27. Giotto, painter (d. 1336); 28. Lorenzo Ghiberti, sculptor 
{A, 1465); 29. Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, painter (d. 1455); 30. 
Donatello, sculptor (d. 1466); 31. Benozzo Gozzoli, painter (d. 1478); 32. 
Laea della Boboia, sculptor (d. 1481) ; 33. A. Mantegna, painter (d. 1506). 



84. CMorglone, painter (d. 1511); 35. Fra Beato Giacomo d'tllma, painter on 
ClaM (d. 1517). 

In the northern lunette of the E. section of the court is a fine 
*FreMO by Sir Frederick Leighton, representing the ^ Arts of War' or 
the applleation of human skill to martial purposes (best seen from 
the gallery upstairs). The corresponding : *Fresco in the S. lunette 
hy the same artist, illustrates the ^Arts of Peace'. 

The Court contains an extremely yaluable **Collection of small 
objects of art in metal, iyory, amber, agate, jade, and porcelain, 
many of which are lent to the Museum by private owners. The W, 
half of the court is devoted to European objects, while the E. 
half contains works of art from China and Japan. 

Wbbtebn Sbction and Central Passage. On the walls and in 
tbe cases at the S. end are several hundred ivory carvings, afford- 
ing a complete and highly Instructive survey of the development of 
tUiB mediiBval art (scientific catalogue by Westwood), Among these 
belonging to the Museum are some works of world-wide celebrity, 
neh as the figure of a *Muse of the 4th cent., probably the finest 
early ivory carving extant. There are also a few Consular diptychs, 
some of which were used at a later period as book-covers. Among 
the latest specimens are six *Panels by Francois du Quesnoy, sur- 
named II Flamingo, with processions of children. Then, bishops' 
ezosiers, tankards, caskets, combs, etc. The best works of other col- 
lections are here represented by admirable casts in fictile ivory. 

Other oases contain a valuable collection of English and foreign 
plate, ecclesiastical art objects, Venetian and German glass, Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain (fine Chelsea ware), etc., lent by 
J. Lwui" Gardner t Esq,, the Bight Hon, W, E, Oladstoney Oeo, 
MiUheU, Esq,, C. Drury Fortnum, Esq,, and others. At the N. end 
are cases of weapons remarkable for their curious construction or 
artistic decoration. Among the 400 pieces of Oriental jade, amber, 
and crystal bequeathed to the Museum in 1882 by Mr, Arthur Wells, 
the most valuable is a green and white inkstand decorated with rubies 
and worth at least 1100^. The collection of snuff-boxes is also in- 
teresting. In one ease is a group in ivory and wood of the Judgment 
of Solomon, by Simon Troger (early 18th cent. ; bought for GftOl.V 
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The W. section and the central passage also contain the 
Museum (hllection of Ancient and Modem Jewellery^ which com- 
prises an admirable collection of rings, arranged according to 
conntries and destined nses (wedding, mourning, motto, charm, 
iconographic, etc.); cameos, gems, precious stones ; bracelets, ear- 
rings, necklaces of varions nations (chiefly from the Exhibition of 
1867); Russian picture ornaments; Scandinayian and Danish 
bracelets ; and a collection of military and naval medals and other 
decorations. In one case is a large and varied collection of pre- 
cious stones bequeathed by the Rev, ChauncyHare Townshend, The 
remaining cases contain ecclesiastical yessels (*(Hduee8ter can- 
dlestick', early 12th cent.), objects in crystal (*Byzantin6 ewer, 
9th or 10th cent.), works in silver (*Cup in repoussi work, attrib- 
uted to Jamnitzer, but probably by an imitator), bronzes, etc. 

The new Gallbst beginning at the S.W. comer of the S. Court eon- 
tains embroideries and articles of silk and damask. On the K. wall are three 
pieces of Flemish tapestry dating from 1507, with scenes from the visions 
of Petrarch's 'Trionfl'. The cases by the windows contain the Mitseum 
Collection of Ancient and Modem Lace. — The large room to the left, 
at the beginning of this gallery, contains the extensive Collectum of Casts 
of Classical Sculptures (special catalogue 6dJ. The corresponding room 
at the other end of the gallery is now devoted to the Science and Edu- 
cation Library. 

The staircase at the E. end of the gallery ascends to the new and 
spacious Art Library, opened in 1884. The staircase walls are embel- 
lished with a series of fine *Paintings by O. F. Watts^ being part of a 
collection the artist has offered as a gift to the nation. 

East Section of the South Court. **Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese porcelain, enamels, lacquer- work , bronzes, and metal 
works, unrivalled for completeness and value. In front of the N. 
wall is a colossal bronze figure (Japanese) of a ^Bodhisattva , or 
sacred being destined to become a Buddha. A case in front of 
this contains an admirably-executed bronze *Eagle, with extend- 
ed wings, by a Japanese metal-worker named Miy6chin Mun^am 
(purchased for 1000^.). In glass-cases at the S. end of the court 
are models of three Chinese villas and also a large Chinese lantern, 
sent by the Emperor of China to Josephine, wife of Napoleon, but 
captured by the British. 

East Abcabb. Oriental textile fabrics, armour, weapons , por- 
celain, furniture, etc. — At the S. end is a complete *Pari8ian 
Boudoir of the time of Louis XVI. , originally belonging to the 
Marquise de Serilly, Maid of Honour to Marie Antoinette (bought 
for 2100^.). The paintings are by Natoire and Fragonard, the chim- 
ney-piece by Clodion, the metal work by Gouthidre. 

This arcade also contains most of the Museum Collection of 
GlasSj including old German, French, Dutch, and Venetian glass, 
antique Koman glass, Arabian glass lamps of the 14th or i5th cent., 
and Khodian glass of the 16th century. 

In the South Arcadr are the Royal Treasures from AbysBlnia, 
including robes worn by King Theodore. 
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LemYing the 8. Court, we next enter the North Court, devoted 
to Itftliftn art, comprising some original ^Sculptures of the Italian 
RenaisMnee. 

Orer the 8. doorway is placed a marble *Gantoria or singing 
gallery from the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence , by Hac' 
Oo ^Agnolo (1500). 

East Sbction. The following are the most noteworthy objects 
in this part of the court. Several works by Michael Angela and his 
whool , including an unfinished statuette of St. Sebastian and a 
*Oupid (guaranteed by documents^ by the master himself, and a 
statue of Jason , probably executed by a pupil — *Ghrist in the 
sepolchie, a bas-relief by Donntello (bought for lOOOi.). — T.ife- 
ilze figure of the Virgin, with worshippers, formerly the tympanum 
of a doorway at S. Maria della Misericordia , Venice, attributed to 
Bartolommeo Bono (15th cent.). — Tabernacle, ascribed to Desi- 
itrio da 8ettignano, a pupil of Donntello. — Altar or shrine of a 
female saint , from Padua, by a pupil of Donntello. — Tabernacle 
from the church of S. Giacomo at Fiesolc, by Andrea Ferrucci 
(e. 1490). — *Terracotta figures of Italo- Greek workmanship 
(b. O. 200) , found near Oanosa in S. Italy. — *Bron7-e busts of 
Popes Alexander VIII. and Innocent X., attributed to Bernini, 
— CJollection of Italian bronzes of the 14-17th centuries. In the 
1st case are the famous *Martelli Bronze, a mirror -cover by 
Donatello , and two large medallions attributed to the celebrated 
madaTHst Sperandio (15th cent.). 

By the pillars to the right are some admirable busts of the early 
Renaissance. *Giov. di San Miniato, by Antonio Rossellino, signed 
and dated 1456, with strongly marked characteristics ; Portrait of 
a man, a vigorous work of the school of Donatello ; *Marble bust 
of a Roman emperor, crowned with laurel, a masterpiece of the 
LoittbaTd school, of extraordinarily careful execution. 

The £. Abcade contains a collection of European tapestry and 
textile fabrics, including the superb *Syon Cope, from the monas- 
tery of Syon at Isleworth, English embroidery of the 13th century. 

At the N. end of tlie court are the tribune and the high -altar of 
the eoirrentual church of S. Chiara at Florence , the latter by Leo- 
nmdo del Tasso (about 1520). 

"West Sbctioic. Collection of glazed terracotta works, chiefly 
by Luea and Andrea della RobbUi of Florence (15-1 6th cent). Those 
in white or uncoloured enamel are the oldest, while the coloured 
pieees date from the first decade of the 16th century. Among the 
most interesting specimens are twelve ^Medallions representing 
the months, ascribed to Luea della Robbia ; large medallion exe- 
euted by Luea della Robbia for the Loggia de* Pazzi, with the 
arms of King Ren^ of Anjou in the centre ; Adoration of the Magi, 
with a portrait of Perugino (looking over the shoulder of the king 
in the green robe and turban) ; Virgin and Child, by Andrea dtllo. 
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Bobbia. — Collection of Florentine tenacotta busts, chiefly by or in 
the style of DonateUo. — Extensive collection of Italian Majolica, 
— This court also contains examples of Italian art in carved furni- 
ture, tarsia work, etc. In fact it now represents the Italian section 
of the Museum. 

Part of the West Arcade is occupied by a valuable collection 
of Musical Instruments : Harpsichord which belonged to Handel ; 
German flnger-organ, said to have once belonged to Martin Luther ; 
Spinet of pear-tree wood, carved and adorned with ebony, ivory, 
lapis lazuli, and marble , by Annibale d€ Rossi of Milan (1577) ; 
spinet of richly gilt leather , stated to have been the property of 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate; harpsichord inscribed 'Hieionymus 
Bononiensis faciebat, Romse MDXXr. 

The North Arcade contains a miscellaneous collection of an- 
tique pottery and glass, Persian illuminated MSS., etc. 

The Fernery, which forms a pleasant object at the vdndows of 
this arcade, was fitted up to enable the art-students to draw from 
plants at all seasons. 

From the S.W. corner of the North Court a Corridor leads to 
the Refreshment Rooms (p. 265). This passage contains a number 
of modern marble statues and original models. The windows con- 
tain interesting specimens of stained glass, partly from German 
churches. At the end of the corridor is a staircase leading to the 
Keramic Gallery (p. 277). We turn to the left into the — 

West Cloisters, which, along with the North West Cloisters, to 
the right, contain the Museum Collection of Furniture. The walls 
are covered with wood-carvings , tapestry , casts, and paintings. 
The N.W. Cloisters also contain some old state carriages and sedan 
chairs. At the N.W. corner of the North West Cloisters is the 
door opening on Exhibition Road , on the opposite side of which 
are the Exhibition Galleries (p. 277) and the India Museum 
(p. 279). We turn to the right into the — 

North Cloisters, which contain a unique collection of Persian 
earthenware, tiles, carpets, works in metal, etc., including the 
Persian Textiles presented to the Museum by the Shah of Persia. 
In a case at the E. end are several interesting monumental tablets, 
with Persian inscriptions. Here also is a **Mimbar', or pulpit, 
from a mosque at Cairo, of carved wood inlaid with ivory and 
ebony, and still bearing traces of painting (1480). 

In the angle between the N. and N.W. Cloisters is a Room from 
Damascus (1756), fitted up with its original carpets and furniture ; 
on the walls are Arabic inscriptions. Near by is a Turkish Room. 

We now reach a broad flight of steps leading to the upper floor, 
which contains tlie — 

"National Gallery of British Art, a valuable and representative 
collection of English paintings. It includes the collections giyen or 
bequeathed by Messrs. Sheepshanks, Parsons, Forster^ W. SnUth, and 
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otheiB} and tho pictares lent by the Royal Ac4idemy, It also contains 
the fauiouB Cartoons ofBaplicel, formerly in Hampton Court. r>eforc 
entering any of the rooms , wo notice, at the top of the stairs by 
which we have just ascended, some original cartoons of the frescoes 
in the Honseft of Parliament, and an original model of a group of 
the Qnioes, by Baily. 

RoomB I, VIII, Vn, IV (see Plan, p. 274) contain the *IIis- 
iorieal CoUeetion of British Water-colour Drawings, of great inter- 
est to the student and lover of art. 

Boom I. Water-coluur paintings by F. Whealley^ P. Sandlpy^ W. Payne ^ 
B. Vayes^ and other masters of the close of last ceniur}'. Tlie screens in 
the middle of the room bear a series of water-colours illustrating; ike 
Coronation of George IV. in 1821. The glass-cases contain a collection of 
medals, partly English and partly valuable Italian and German works of 
the Benaissance. 

Boom U. CoLLKCTiON LKNT BT TUK RoYAL AoADKMr (pictures pnrcli.'iscd 
with the (^antrey Fund). To the left, John Collier^ The last voyage of Henry 
Hadaon; ira/<<, Psyche; ^£. /'oyf»<er. A visit to iKsculapius. To the right, 
W. Hilton^ Christ crowned with thorns (after Van l>yck); Fr. Dicksee, Har- 
mony. In the centre of the room stand a brr)n7.e iigure of an ^Athlete strug- 
gling with a python, by Sir Fred. Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
aad a Mounted Indian attacked by a serpent, also in bronze, by Tkos. Brock. 

Boom m. FoBSTEB Collection. On tho wall, to the left: Original 
drawings of portraits of literary men, by Maclise; Illnstratiims of Jerrold''fl 
*lle]i of Character'', by W. M. Thackeray. Then, water-colours and draw- 
ings by Stanjleld, Turner, Cattermole, Stothard, C^rianiy Afaclise^ and 
Omkuborough. '^Frans Hals, Man with a jug; Qaintborough^ His dangh- 
torfl; Reynolds, Portrait. — To tho right: Drawings by Maclise, Leeeh^ 
LmMdwer, and Count dOrsay. Then, Boxall, Walter Savage Landor; 
JVttA, Charles Dickens; ^Maclisey Macready as ^W^emer''*, Maelise. Scene 
from Jonson''s 'Every Man in his Humour", with portrait of Forster; 
Watts, Thomas Carlyle ; Wynfield, Death of Cromwell. The glass-cases in 
the middle of the room contain autographs of Charles II, Cromwell, Ad- 
dlaoB, Bums, Pope, etc. \ the MSS. of several of Diekens^s nf)vel8 , in- 
doding the unfinished 'Kdwin Drood\ with the last words he wn>te; 
three sketch-books of Da Vinci, which the master used to earry at his 
belt; desk and Malacca cane of Oliver Goldsmith. Small model of a 
carious Chinese Temple, with a grotto. — Tlie door to the right leads 
to the Keramie Gallery (p. 277) *, that on to the left to — 

Boom IV. Continuation of the Collection op Wateb-coloubs. 
The eaae contains a collection illustrating the history of engraving on wood. 

Boom v. Dtck Collection, Pictures. To the left: West, Saul 
aid the Witch of Kndor; Reynolds, Portrait; O. Romney., Serena; Jans- 
sm», Pr. Donne; ^Ualls, Edmund Kean as Richard III.; Worlidge, Garrick 
M Tanered; Unknown Artist, Kemble as Coriolanus; Loutherbovrg, Garrick 
M Don John; RicJftardson the Elder, Portrait of Pope. The room also 
contains hooks (fine editiims of the classics), drawings, and miniatures. 
— The door to the right leads into the rcading-«)om of the Dyce and Forster 
Library (open daily, 10 to 4, 5, or 6), containing 18,000 vols and a col- 
leoftioB of orawings in portfolios (catalogue on the table). 

Boom VI. Dyce Collection. Books, Engravings, and Autographs of 
eainent m en. — We now return through Rooms V. and IV. to — 

Boom vn, Collection of Wateb-colouks, chiefly landscapes and 
architectural subjects. The cases contain originals and casts of German 
and Italia n Ren aissance medals. 

Boom Viii. Wateb-co LOURS, chiefly of tho beginning of tho present 
century, including examples of Turner, J. Crome (1769-1821), the founder 
of tht English school of landscape-painters, etc. 

We next turn to the right into the Noktu Gallebt, or ^-^Ba^baftV 
I, containing the marvellous cartoons executed by ihe ^tq^iI \*^\tA.«.x 

Bakduuui, London. 6th Edit. 1^ 
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for Pope Leo X., in 1515 and 1516, as copies for tapestry to be executed 
at Arras in Flanders. Two sets of tapestry were made from the draw- 
ings , one of which , in a very dilapidated condition , is preserved in 
the Vatican; the other, after passing through the hands of many royal 
and private personages, is now in the Old Museum at Berlin. The car- 
toons were originally ten in number, but three, representing the Stoning 
of St. Stephen, the Conversion of St. Paul, and St. Paul in prison at 
Philippi, have been lust (represented here by copies). The cartoons rank 
among BaphaeFs very finest works, particularly in point of conception 
and design. The cartoons here are as follows, beginning to the right on 
entering: — 
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■^Christ's Charge to Peter. 
Death of Ananias. 

Peter and John healing the Lame Man. 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
Then, on the opposite wall: — 

"^li^lymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. 

Paul preaching at Athens. 

•"The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
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The room also oontsina copies of other works by Raphael and a very 
line *Altar-piece (lent by the Duke of Castro) which he painted for the 
GoBTent of St. Anthony at Perugia about 15U6 (contemporary with the 
Ansidei Madonna p. 1G6). In the centre of the room are some Italian ^Cassoni' 
(eoffBTB) in earred wood. At the E. end of the hall we turn to the right, 
and reach the three rooms occupied by the Shbbpshanks Gollbotion. 

Soon A. To the left: Leslie, nU.Florizel and Perdito-, 113. Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman (comp. p. 146) ; ^109. Scene from the ^Taming of the 
SbrtW*, Letiie, 115. Autolycns; 118. 'Le Halade imaginaire'; 111. 'Who can 
ihia be?' 128. Griselda; 119. Don Quixote and Dorothea; 117. 'Les Femmes 
savantes"; 122. Queen Gatharine and Patience ; 127. Portia \ 116. 'Le Bour 
geois Gentilhomme'* ; 112. 'Who can this be from?'; 131. Dulcinea del 
Toboso. 30. Const€fble, Hampstead Heath; 172. Redgrave, Bolton Abbey; 
126. LetUe, The toilette; 58. Cope, L' Allegro; 66. Dahby, Galypso's Is- 
land} 210. Tumei', East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight; 132. Leslie, Sancho 
Pansa; 69. Cope, II Penseruso; 11. Callcott, Dort (a sunny meadow); 
226. Wilkie, The Refusal (Duncan Gray); 127. ZMK«Lportia; 213. Uwins, 
IteJlAB mother teaching her child the tarantella; 206. Turner, Venice; 
74. tHth, Honeywood introducing the bailiffs to Miss Richmond as 
bis friends ; 212. Uunns, Suspicion ; 207. Turner, Line-flshing off Hastings ; 
10. Caileott, Slender and Anne Page; 209. Turner, St. Michael's Mount, 
Oorawall; 187. Q. Smith, Children gathering wild flowers; 223. Webster, 
Contrary winds; 166. Newton, Portia and Bassanio; 30. Collins, Bayham 
Abbey; 36. Constable, Hampstead Heath; 71. Eastlake, Italian contadina 
aad her children; 106. Lee, Distant view of Windsor; "^171. Redgrave, 
Ophelia weaving her garlands; 83. Horsley, The rival performers; 31. 
CbllMM, Seaford, Coast of Sussex; 211. Turner, Vessel in distress off Tar- 
mouth; 81. Horsley, The contrast — Touth and Age; 28. Collins, Hall 
Saada, Devonshire; 170. Redgrave, Throwing off her weeds; 78. BUy, 
Oapld and Psyche ; 133. Linnell, Wild-flower gatherers. — The cases in the 
eentre of the room contain a collection of fine enamels and miniatures. 

KoomB. To the left: 61. CreswicJc, Scene on the Tummel, Perthshire ; 
£«fiei,Fmit; 126. WiUon, Coast-scene; 237. Morland. The reckoning ; 64. 
Ckmne, Woody landscape. Oainsborough, 91. (^ueen Charlotte; 136. Daughters 
of George III. 1404. ATorland, Fishermen hauling up a boat. Linnell, 1407. 
Driving cattle; 134. Milking time. Wilson, 106. Landscape; 246. Evening. 
HOB. Morland, Interior of a stable. MuWeady, 147. The sailing-match ; 152. 
Portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 141. First love; 162. Portrait of a little girl ; 
143. Open your mouth and shut your eyes ! 144. Brother and sister ; 148. 
The butt — shooting a cherry; 283. Mother teaching her son; 140. Giving 
a bite; 139. The fight interrupted; 138. Seven ages of man; 142. Interior 
with portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 145. Choosing the wedding gown. 
107. Lee, Gathering seaweed; 55. Cope, Maiden meditation ; ^222. Webster, 
Village choir; 203. Stothdrd, Sancho Panza and the Duchess; *103. C. Land- 
IMT, Temptation of Andrew Marvell ; 33. Constable, Cathedral of Salis- 
bury; 15. (Salleoit, Sunny morning; 197. Stothard, Shakspeare's principal 
(Aaracters; 60. Cwe, Mother and child; 219. Webster, Sickness and 
Health; 1359, 1360. Lawrence, Portraits; 62. Cresufick, A summer's 
afternoon; 167. Redgrave, Cinderella; 110. Leslie, Characters from the 
'Merry Wives of Windsor'; 85. Jackson, Portrait of Earl Grey; 225. 
WUkte, The broken jar; ^189. 8tanfield, Market-boat on the Scheldt; 
*101. C, Landseer, Sterne's Maria ; 43. Cooke, Mont St. Michel ; 27. Collins, 
S«0tie civility ; 221. Webster, Returning from the fair; 173. Rippingille, 
lleiidieants of the Campagna; 188. Stanfield, Near Cologne; 220. Webster, 
GoiBC to the fair. — The frame in the centre contains several hundred 
tewlnga and sketches by Mulready. 

Boon 0. To the left: Danby, l^orwegian landscape; '='261. De Wint, 
Woody landscape; 242. Howard, Peasants of Subiaco; 34. Constable, 
Dedham Mill; 512. Mrs. Carpenter, Old woman spinning; 1395. 8imp- 
soa, *I wiU fight'; 258. De Wint, Cornfield; 833. Hoare, Girl's head; 
248. Smirke, The Widow in 'Hudibras'; 249. Monamy, Old East India 
Wharf at London Bridge; 220. Ward, Bulls fighting; Dychnans, Family 
group; 91. £. Landseer, '17o place like home'; ^190. fitanjleld .^ %v&V 
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near Boulogne; 67. Douglcu, The Alchemist; *88. E. Landteer^ The 
drover's departure, a scene in the Grampians; 176. Roberts^ Gate at Cairo; 
9. Calleott, Brisk gale. B. Land»eer, 92. The ^Twa Dogs'; «100. Comical 
dogs; 101. Toung roe-deer and roagh hounds; 96. Sancho Panza and 
Dapple; 95. Tethered rams; ^. Highland breakfast; 94. ^Jack in office'; 
102. Eagle's nest; 90. Fireside party; 89. The dog and the shadow; '^. 
The old shepherd's chief moomer. 236. Crome^ Landscape; 233. WUheHng- 
ton. Hop-garden; WebsUr, Village -sehool; 234. GhaUm, Hastings — 
fishing-boats making for shore in a breeze; 164. Mulready Jttniot', In- 
terior; ^99. E. Landseer, Suspense. 

Room D. and the adjacent long Gallebies contain the superb 
♦♦Collection of French fuinituro , porcelain, miniatures, bronzes, 
paintingt, and sculptures of the 18th cent., bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mr. John Jones (d. 1882), officially valued at 250,000^. 
Special catalogue, with numerous illustrations, is. 

Boom D. Between the exits, Magnificent armoire witli Inlaid 
work \iy Andri Boule oxBuhly the court cabinet-maker of Louis XIV. 
In a glass-case to the right, *Golden plaque, with three exquisite 
enamelled figures, in low relief. The rest of this room contains 
numerous articles of furniture of admirable workmansldp. 

The Left Gallbbt contains the remainder of the furniture, 
nearly all of the best period of French art in this department. 
Among the most interesting pieces are an Escritoire ^ toilette, in 
light-coloured wood, which is said to have belonged to Mario An- 
toinette, and was probably executed by -Rtcacrwr; two escritoires 
by David; a writing-table and a small round table with Sevres 
plaque, both belonging to Marie Antoinette (the two valued at up- 
wards of bOOOl.') ; cabinet of black boule (purchased by Mr. Jones 
for 3500i.) ; a marqueterie cabinet inlaid with Sfivrcs plaques, etc. 

Right Gallbey. Collection of S&vres, Oriental, Dresden, and 
Chelsea porcelain. — Collection of miniatures, including *rortrait8 
of Louis XIV. by Petitot. — Sculptures, among which are busts of 
Marie Antoinette and the Princess de Lamballe, in the style of 
Iloudon. — The pictures on the walls include examples of Oains- 
borough, Landseer^ Linnell^ Mulready^ and other English artists. 
The foreign works are mostly school- copies, but there is a genuine, 
signed work by Crivelli (Madonna). 

The lunettes in the galleries contain decorative paintings to 
illustrate the different branches of Art Studies. At the S. end of the 
Gallery is a staircase leading down to the Oriental Court (the E. 
section of the S. Court, p. 270). 

We now return to Room D., and turn (to the left) into tl»c 
Gallery, which separates the N. from the S. Court, passing Leigh- 
ton's great fresco described at p. 269. The balcony on our right, 
from which we look down into the N. court, is the singing gallery, 
mentioned at p. 271. Opposite it is the "Trince Consort Gallery, 
which contains a rich selection of small medisBval works of art, ar- 
ranged in glass-cases. 

The case under the archway contains small plaques and reliquaries 
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of enamel. The next case, standing in advance of the others, holds an- 
eient enamelled works, the most important of which arc a ^Shrine in 
the form of a chnrch with a dome (Rhenish Byzantine of 12th cent., 
hought for 2142^.), a *Triptych of champley^ enamel (German, 
13th cent.), and an *Altar-cross of Rhenish Byzantine work with 
enamel medallions (12th cent.) The following cases contain ex- 
amples of ancient and modem enamels, especially some Une 
Limoges Enamels of the 15th, IGtli, and 17th centuries. The most 
Talnahlo ohjects are the oval *Portrait of the Cardinal do Lorraine 
(bought for 2000f.) and the large *Caskct, enamelled on plates of 
silver, with a band of dancing figures, ascribed to Jean Limosin 
(16th cent.). One case is devoted to English enamels (Bilston 
and Battersea). 

The W. portion of the Gallery contains a few unimportant oil-paintings. 

The Gallery of the ArcJtitectural Courts reached by a few steps at tbo 
8. end of the Prince Consort Gallery, contains the collection of Orna- 
mental Ironwork, of Italian, French, German, and English origin: bal- 
eonica, window-gratings, lamps, etc. 

The *Keramic CFallery, entered from Room III. of the picture 
galleries (see above), contains an admirable collection of earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and stone ware. We first reach the collection of 
English pottery of the 17th and 18th cent.; Wedgwood china; 
Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby china; enamelled earthenware; 
English reproductions of Majolica, Palissy, and Delia Robbia ware. 
The following cases contain the Collection of English Pottery given 
to the Museum by Lady Charlotte Schrciber, including fine exam- 
plea of most of the older wares. This is succeeded by a collection 
of German and Flemish stoneware, including several large German 
ttovea. Adjoining are specimens of French earthenware of the 16th 
cent. , including 5 pieces of the famous Uenri-Deux ware (in a 
imall case by itself); choice collection of Palissy ware; modern 
Italian porcelain; S(>vres porcelain; Dresden china; Italian por- 
celain, including 3 pieces of the rare Florentine porcelain of the 
17th cent., probably the earliest porcelain made in Europe ; Persian, 
Arabian, and Rhodian glazed pottery; some Ilispano - Moresco 
(Spanish) ware. At the end are a few cases containing ancient 
terracottas from Cyprus, Greece, Rome, and S. Italy. The windows 
on the right, in grisaille, designed by W. B, Scott, represent scenes 
eonnected with the history of pottery. From the opposite windows 

a fine view is obtained of the new buildings of the Museum. 

[At present the examples of art manufactures of modem date (1851 
nd onwards) are deposited in the Bxhibition Qalleries.] 

At the W. end of the Koramic Gallery is tlie staircase mentioned 
at p. 272, leading to the Refreshment Rooms. 



Opposite the W. entrance of the Musenm, in Exhibition Road, 
Ib tlie entrance to the Exhibition Oalleries (p. 262), wliich contain 
various objects for wliich there is no room in the Musenm, includ- 
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ing the Ednoational Oolleotion of models of school bnildings, spe- 
cimens of school fittings, books, and soientiflc apparatus ; a Col- 
lection of Materials used in building ; Marine Models ; Electrotype 
Reproductions , chiefly by Franehi and Elkington ; Modem Glass ; 
Lace; and Furniture. — The contents of the late Patent Offtee 
Museum, formerly in a separate building, are now also exhibited here. 
Among the cMef objects of interest fromthe Patent Museum are 

the following. 

The original Hydraulic Preia^ made by Joseph Bramah and patented 
in 1795. — ^Engine of Beirs Cornet^ the first steamboat that ever plied in 
European waters. Bellas ingenious project for applying steam-power to 
navigation was received with neglect by the various European governments, 
but at once excited attention in the United States, where the first ex- 
periments were made in 1805. It was not till 1812 that the Comet was 
advertised to ply on the Clyde for the 'conveyance of passengers and 
goods\ — *'Stephenson''s first locomotive, the Rochet^ constructed to compete 
in the trial of locomotives on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 
1829, where it gained the prize of 5001. — Adjacent, ''Puffing Billtf\ the 
first locomotive engine ever constructed, in use at the Wylam Collieries 
from 1813 to 1862. — The Sans Pareil, by Hawksworth of Darlington, 
another competitor at the above-mentioned trial. — Cornish Pumping 
Engine, formerly in operation at Soho near Birmingham, to which James 
Watt in 1777 applied for the first time his separate condenser and air- 
pump (patented 1769). Hislop''s Winding and Pumping Engine, patented 
1790 and erected for raising coals about 1795. — Watt's first Sun and 
Planet Engine , erected at Soho in 1788. — Clock of Glastonbury Abbey, 
constructed by one of the monks in 1325, and showing the phases of the 
moon. — Swiss striking clock of 1348. — Clock with stone weights, from 
Aymestrey Church, Herefordshire. 



The rooms to the right of the entrance to the Exhibition Galleries 

contain a * Collection of Objects from Palestine, lent by the Palestine 

Exploration Fund. 

Among the most interesting are: Mediaeval and other glass of Arabian 
manufacture ; large collection of early Christian lamps, found in or near 
Jerusalem. Seal of Hagai , son of Shebniah , found at Jerusalem , 22 ft. 
below the present surface of the ground, in a shaft sunk to the S. of 
the Temple area; the engraved characters are in Hebrew of the tran- 
sition period. Stone weights, with inscriptions, chiefly ft>om excavations 
made by Mr. Robinson. Plaster casts of ideographic inscriptions from 
Hamath. Models of Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai. Various fragments with 
inscriptions. Fragments of carved and ornamented stones from early 
Christian churches, chiefly from the neighbourhood of Jericho (4th cent.). 
Three well-preserved sepulchral chests with interesting ornamentation, 
probably of ante-Christian origin. 

In the South West Gallery is the Museum of Economic Fish- 
Culture, with a small aquarium. — Then a Historical Collection of 
Telegraphic Apparatus, beginning with Bain's chemical telegraph, 
the first Instrument of the kind ever used in England (1846). 
Here also are the electrical machine used by Benjamin Franklin in 
his experiments, a collection of chronometers, and other scientific 
instruments. — We may now leave the building by the entrance 
in Queen's Gate, near Kensington Gardens. 

The National Portrait Oallery, formerly exhibited here, is now 
at Bethnal Green (see p. 127). 
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The *India Mnsenm (PI. R, 9), in the Eastern Gallery (comp. 
p. 263), waa placed in 1880 under the management of the authorities 
of South Kensington Museum, who have considerably extended and 
ImpiOYed it, so that it now ranks among the most interesting ex- 
hibitionB in London. The museum is open daily, Sundays excepted, 
from 10 to 4, 5, or 6 according to the season ; Mon., Tues., and Sat., 
gratis, other days 6c{. Payment at S. Kensington Museum entitles 
die Tisitor to a free pass for this collection. The entrance is in 
Exhibition Road, in the centre of the building. 

We firit reach a court containing original and reproduced examples 
of Hindoo architecture, including the stone front of a house from Buland- 
sltah, the facade of a shop in Cawnpore, and the large facade of a dwell- 
ing-house from Ahmedabad, in teak wood, carved and painted (17th cent.). 
O^r the archway is a large and splendid specimen of carved and per- 
forated sandal wood. Bound the hall are ranged carved windows, door- 
ways, balconies, etc., and reproductions of antique specimens. 

On the left of the entrance the hall has been extended and contains 
agrieultural and other models, etc. At the 6. end is a plaster cast of the 
Baatem Gateway ofthe great Buddhist Tope at Sanchi, in the territory of the 
Begnm of Bhopal ; the original was built about the beginning of our era. 
Vesr the middle of the room is a model of the huge domed tope to which 
the gate belongs, erected about B.C. 500; at the sides, marble figures of 
Buddha. — The room to the W. of the arch contains models of tombs 
and houses. On the walls are glazed tiles and carpets. Cast of the throne 
pillar in the private Hall of Audience in Akbar Khan''s palace at Fath- 
p4r Sikrf, near Agra (16th cent.). A series of cases to the left contain 
^loof* from Burmah, including King Theebaw^s royal robes. 

We now ascend a few steps, and turn to the right into the long 
galleries, containing textile fabrics. 

[The staircase immediately to the right leads to the upper gal- 
leries, In which are placed the collections of furniture, carvings, 
Uoquer-work, arms, pottery, jewelry, and bronzes.] 

FiBST Sbction. On the walls, Indian carpets and photographs of In- 
dian buildings. On the stands are textile fabrics of various descriptions. 

&BOOMD dacTioN. Ethuologlcal Collection from Yarkund. On the 
Itft: Collection of objects from Borneo (lent by H. Brooke Low, Esq.), 
aifording an interesting insight into the development of the decorative 
art among unsophisticated races. 

Thibd Sbotion. Tents and canopies used at the Durbar held on the 
occasion of the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India at Delhi, 
Jan. 18T7. Embroidery, brocades , state carpets and canopies; peasant 
drewef from the Pungslb, turbans, caftans. 

FoDBTH Section. On the right, saddles and trappings. On the left, 
male and female costumes. On the walls, embroidered coverlets. 

FiYTH Sbction. To the right: State umbrellas. Cases with spe- 
cimens of the wild silks of India, lent by Thos. Wardle, Esq. On the 
left are cases containing elephant trappings and children's dresses of tin- 
sel, lent by the Earl of Lytton. 

We now ascend the staircase, the walls of which are hung with 

photographs of Indian scenery, costumes, etc. Then, in the Upper 

GalleTy: — 

FiBST Sbction. The first cases contain Indian works in metal, arranged 
aeeording to countries. The most interesting are the brass vessels with 
TelieCs from Thibet; the Bidri work from Pumeah (in the N.W. Provinces); 
"Objects in dark metal, damascened with silver, from the Deccan ; bells 
from Bunnah and Tanjore. Among the most valuable pieces are the large 
*Bwer, with enamels of Indian fcenery, in Bidri work (on a. %«^^t«Na 
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stand); Samovar, of tinned copper, from OaAhmere (18th eent.)> '^Bowl 
and stand, in pierced silver, trom Ahmedabad; ^Ancient silver patera 
(^th or 6th cent. A. D.)t found at Badakshan, with representations resem- 
bling those of classical antiques (worship of Bacchus?). The next cases 
c(mtain Hindoo sacred figures, and brass and marble idols and vessels 
used in the worship of Buddha. Among these in a figure of '^Buddha as 
Siddhartha before his conversion taking part in a grand procession, an 
extremely interesting *Lotah' of about 20Q4KX) A. D., found in a Buddhiof s 
coll (No. 2910): also a Siamese figure of Buddha (19th cent.), of gilt 
metal decorated with glass spangles. — On the walls are native paintings 
on tide. — Many of the most interesting objects in this room are often 
removed for loan to provincial museums. 

Second Skction. Jewelry and articles in jade, crystal, gold, and 
silver. — On the walls: Ornaments. In the cases to the right: Works in 
silver and oUier metals. 1st ease in the centre: Bracelets and necklaces; 
'^'Ankus'*, or elephant goad, of gold, richly ornamented with a spiral band 
of diamonds^ and set with rubies (from Teypore); necklace of tiger-claws*, 
carvings in jade. — To the right: Gulden throne of the Maharajah Kun- 
ject Singh , with three velvet cushions. Adjacent, Model illustrating the 
way in which Uindoo females wear jewelry. — To the right: Case witli 
"Silver £lligree work. Then, *Golden relics from Rangoon, discovered 
in levelling a Jiuddhist temple, consisting of three ^Charifas'' or relic- 
shrines, a tassel, a leaf-scroll, a bowl with cover) a small cup, a helmet, 
and a jeweUed belt (dated the year 846, i.e. 1484-85 A.I).). Buddhist Uoli- 
quary in gold (said to date from B.C. 60), with interesting figures, re- 
sembVing later Christian works. — To the left: Indian crystal vessels; 
right, niellos; left, Kuftgari and enamel work. — By the walls: Ornaments 
of various kinds. 

TiiiKD Section. By the walls : Arms and Armour, arranged according 
to provinces; the swords in the cases to the left are particularly inter- 
esting. — On the right: *Howdah, with embroidered covering. Opposite, 
♦Palanquin, of ivory, with representations of battles and l)eautiful or- 
namentation. — To the left: Weapons from Afghanistan. — On the wall 
to the right is the banner of Ayoub Khan, captured at the battle of Can- 
dahar in 1880. 

Fourth Section, Pottery and Tiles, arranged by provinces. The most 
important are the manufactures of the N.W. Provinces Ocft), Sindc fright), 
and Madras (left). — By the walls: Glazed tiles, chiefly from Slnde. 

Fifth Section. Wood and Ivory Carvings, Mosaics, Lacquer Wtffks, 
Musical Instruments, Carvings in Marble and Stone. — 4th Case to the 
left: Models of tombs and vessels in soapstone. — 5th Case on the right: 
Wind Instruments. — 4th, 6th, and 7th Cases to the right: String In- 
struments. — In the centre: Tiger devouring an English officer, a bar- 
baric mechanical toy that belonged to Tippoo Sahib. — To the left: Drums 
and other musical instruments. — In the centre: Swinging bedstead of 
painted wood, from Sinde. — Wooden articles, lacquered, the orna- 
mentation of which is more striking than the forms. — Wood and Ivory 
Mosaics, of great delicacy of execution. — Furniture made of ivory and 
various kinds of wood. On the walls is a fine collection of 274 water-colour 
drawings of Indian scenery, costumes, customs, etc., by Wm, (kitpenier. 



The lofty building to the E. of South Kensington Museum is 
the Church of the Oratoryj Biompton (see p. 60), the finest mod- 
ern example in London of the style of the Italian Reuaissanco. 
The fa^'ado is still unfinished. The interior is remarkable for its 
lofty marble columns and the domed ceiling of concrete vaulting. 
Til the Lady Chapel are a superb altar and reredos, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, brought from Rrcscia and valued at 12,0002. The 
various cliapols are cnibclUshed with mosaics and carvings, and it 
is intended to cover all the walls with mosaics. The choir-stalls 
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•le beaudfiUly carved In Italian walnnt, the floor is of rich mar- 
quetry , and the altar-rail is formed of gialU) antico marble. 
The two seTsn-branched candlesticks of gilt bronze are accurate co- 
pies of the Jewish one on the Arch of Titus. 

88. Belgravia. Chelsea. Kensal Oreen Cemetery. 

MUlbahk JVtson. Chelsea Hoapitdl, Royal MUitary Asylum. 

The southern portion of the West End , commonly known as 
Belgraviay and bounded by Hyde Park, the Green Park, Sloan c 
Street, and Pimlico, consists of a number of handsome streets 
and squares (Belgrave Square, Eaton Square, Orosvenor Place, 
ete.), all of which have sprung up within the last few decades. It 
deriTes its general name from Belgrave Square, the centre of West 
End pride and fashion. Like Tybumia, to the N., and May fair 
to the £. of Hyde Park, it is one of the most fashionable quarters 
of the town. At Pimlico on the S.E. stands Victoria Station, the 
extenaive West End termlTius of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, and of the London and Brighton Kailway (p. 32), whence 
Yietoria Street, opened up not many years ago through a wilderness 
of purlieus, leads N.E. to Westminster ; Yauxhall Bridge Road S.E. 
to Yauxhall Bridge; Buckingham Palace Iload and Commercial 
Road S.W. to Chelsea Bridge and Battersea Park (p. 288). 

On the Thames, near Vauxhall Bridge, to the E. of Pimlico, and 
between Chelsea and Westminster, rises Millbank Penitentiary 
(PI. G, 25), a huge mass of buildings , built and arranged from 
designs by Jeremy Bentham (d. 1832). It is now used as a house of 
eoneetion for female prisoners. 

Vauxhall Bridge, constructed by Walker in 1816, is 800 ft. long, 
and consists of nine iron arches. The river is crossed farther up 
by the Victoria Railway Bridge, used for the various lines of 
railway converging at Victoria Station, and by the elegant Chelsea 
Swpension Bridge, built in 1858, both of which are at the E. end 
of Battersea Park (p. 288). — A little to the S. of Vauxhall Bridge 
is Kennington Oval, a cricket-ground second only to Lord's in 
public favour and in interest. 

Chelsea, now a suburb of London, was for many ages before it 
was swallowed up, a country village, like Kensington, with many 
distinguished residents. It appears in Domesday Book as Chelched, 
i.e. 'chalk hythe', or wharf. Its old Church is worth a visit, though 
disflgiired by restoration. — The extensive building on the N. bank 
of the Thames, a little to the W. of Chelsea Bridge, is Chelsea 
Hospital (PI. G, 18, 14), an institution for old and invalid soldiers, 
begun in the reign of Charles 11. by Wren, on the site of a theo- 
logical college (the name 'college' being sometimes still applied to 
the building), but not completed till the time of William and Mary. 
The hospital, consisting of a central structure flanked by two win^s^ 
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and facing the riyer, has aoeommodation for 540 pensioners. In 
addition to these about 70,000 ont-pensioners annually obtain 
relief, varying from 11/2^. to 3«. l^j^d. a day, out of the iuTested 
funds of the establishment, which is also partly supported by a 
grant from Parliament. The annual expenses are about 28,000^ 

The centre of the quadrangle in front of the hospital is occu- 
pied by a bronze statue of Charles II., by Qrinling Qihhons. The 
hospital (small fee to pensioner who acts as cicerone) contains a 
chapel with numerous flags, 13 French eagles, and an altarpiece 
by Sthastian Bicei, representing the Ascension of Christ. In the 
dining-hall is an equestrian portrait of Charles n., by Verrio. 

To the N. of the hospital lies the Boyal Military Aiylum 
(PI. G, 13, 17), founded in 1801 by the Duke of York, and con- 
sequently often called the Duke of York's School, an institution in 
which about 500 orphans of soldiers are annually maintained and 
educated. The building has a Doric portico. Friday, from 10 to 4, 
is the best day to yisit the school. — In Chelsea Bridge Road, near 
the hospital, are the largest and finest of all the Barracks for the 
Foot Guards, with accommodation for 1000 men. 

To the S.E., on part of the ornamental grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
there stood in the reigns of George II. and George III. a place of amuse- 
ment named the Ranelagh^ which was famous beyond any other place 
in London as the centre of the wildest and showiest gaiety. Banquets, 
masquerades, f3tes, etc., were celebrated here in the most extravagant style. 
Kings and ambassadors, statesmen and literati, court beauties, ladies of 
fashion, and the demi-monde met and mingled at the Banela^h as they 
now meet nowhere in the metropolis. Its principal building, the 'Botunda\ 
185 ft. in diameter, not unlike in external appearance to the present 
Albert Hall, was erected in 174(), by William Jones. Horace Walpole 
describes it as *a vast amphitheatre, nnely gilt, painted, and illuminated, 
into which everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding is 
admitted for twelve pence'. This haunt of pleasure-seekers was closed 
in 1805, and every trace of it has long been obliterated. 

To the S.W. of the hospital lies the Chelsea Botanic Oarden, 
presented by Sir Hans Sloane to the Society of Apothecaries, on 
condition that 50 new varieties of plants grown in it should be an- 
nually furnished to the Royal Society, until the number so pre- 
sented amounted to 2000. It is famed for its fine cedars. Tickets 
of admission (gratis) may be obtained in Apothecaries* Hall, Water 
Lane, Blackfriars (p. 113). 

The past associatiims of Chelsea are full of interest Sir Thomas 
More resided in Chelsea, near the river and Battersea Bridge, in Beaufort 
House, which has now disappeared, and where he was often ^sited by Eras- 
mus. Sir Hans Sloane, lord of the manor of Chelsea, lived at the manor house 
there, and made the collection which formed the beginning of the British 
Museum (see p. 225). His name is commemorated in Sloane Street, Sloane 
Square, etc. Bishop Attcrbury, Dean Swift, and Dr. Arbuthnot all resided 
in Church Street. Sir Richard Steele resided not far off. Mrs. Somerville 
lived at Chelsea Hospital, where her husband was physician. Leigh Hunt 
lived in Cheyne Bow, and the same unpretending street for many years 
contained the residence of Thomas Carlyle, who died here in 1881. George 
Eliot (Mrs. Cross; d. 1880), lived and died in Cheyne Walk. 

A little to the W. was Little Chelsea, now West Brompton, where 
the famous Earl of Shaftesbury of the 'Characteristics' resided in Shaftes- 
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bnry Hoiue. This muuion, in which Locke wrote part of his 'Essay on 
the Human Understanding^ and Addison parts of the ^Spectator\ has been 
eonTerted into a workhoose. 

Skirting the Thames, a little to the W. of Chelsea Hospital, 

1b the CheUea Embankment (p. 113), on which, opposite Cheyne 

Row , is a Statue of Thomas Carlyle (d. 18811. by Boehm. The 

embankment paBses the elegant Albert Suspension Bridge , and 

BaUersea Bridge, (new bridge in progress), and leads to Cremome 

Otardens, so named from their original owner , Lord Cremome, and 

formerly a very popular plaee of recreation, bat closed in 1877. 



Xensal Green Cemetery. The majority of the cemeteries of 
London are uninteresting, owing to the former English custom of 
burying eminent men within the walls of chnrohes. This cemetery, 
howOTer,, on the N.W. side of London, forms an exception, and 
will repay a visit. It is most easily reached by omnibus from 
Sdgware Road. We may also travel by the Metropolitan Railway 
to Netting Hill or Westboume Park Station (p. 3^1), each of which 
1b about */4 M. to the S. of the cemete^ ; or by the North London 
Railway vi^ Hampstead Heath to Kensal Green Station, V2 ^* to 
the north. 

Keaaal Green Cemetery, laid out in 1832, covers an area of about 60 
aefM, and contains about seventy thousand graves. It is divided into a 
eonaecrated portion for members of the Church of England, and an un- 
QOBiecrated portion for dissenters. Host of the tombstones are plain 
vpiigkt slabs, but in the upper part of the cemetery., particularly on the 
priBclpal patli leading to the chapel, there are several monuments hand- 
somely executed in granite and marble, some of which possess con- 
dderable artistic value. Among the eminent people interred here are — 
Bnmel, the engineer; Sidney Smith, the author; Mulready, the painter; 
Xamble, the actor; Sir Charles Eastlake, the painter and historian of art; 
Baekle, the historian ; Leigh Hunt, the essayist ; Sir John Boss, the arctic 
naidcator ; Thackeray, the novelist ; John Leech, the well-known illustrator 
of *Panch ; Gibson, the sculptor; Mme. Tietjens, the great singer; Charles 
Kattiews, the actor. — Cardinal Wiseman is interred in the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery, adjacent to Kensal Green. 

Highgate Cemetery (p. 315) to the N., and Norwood Cemetery to 
the S. of London, are worth visiting for the sake of the excellent 
•views they afford. Abney Park Cemetery, near Stoke Newington, 
is much used as a burying-gronnd by Nonconformists. 



m. THE 8UEREY SIDE. 



29. St. Savionr'fl Chnrch. 

Jlardny and Perkins' Brewery. Ouy's Hospital. Southwark Park. 

The ^Surrey Side' of the metropolis, with a population of about 
750,000 Bouls, has in some lespeots a oharaetei of its own. It is a 
scone of great business life and bustle from Lambeth to Bermondsey, 
but its sights, institutions, and public buildings are few. That 
part of it immediately opposite the City, from London Bridge to Char- 
ing Cross, is known as 'the Borough', a name which it rightly enjoys 
over the heads of such nbwly created boroughs as Greenwicli or 
the Tower Hamlets, seeing it has returned two members to Parlia- 
ment for more than 500 years. We note a few of its objects of interest. 

Mention must be made, in the first place, of 8t Savionr'B Church 
(P\. U, 38; 11 J\ one of the oldest churches in London, situated 
opposite the London Bridge Station , in "Wellington Street, which 
runs S. from London Bridge. The church, which was built in the 
13th cent, by Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, belonged originally to 
the old Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overy, but was converted 
into a parish church by Henry VIII. in 1540. Of this original build- 
ing, which was cruciform in shape, and constructed in the Early 
English style, nothing now remains but the interesting choir, 
transept, and Lady Chapel. The nave was taken down in 1840, 
and replaced by an incongruous new structure. Above the cross 
is a low quadrangular tower, flanked by comer-towers. 

The trials of reputed heretics under Queen Mary in 1555 took 
place in the beautiful Lady Chapel, which is flanked with aisles, 
and lies north and south. The chapel and choir were restored in 
1820 and 1832, with only partial success. The altar-screen in the 
choir was erected by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in the early years 
of the 16th century. 

The most interesting monument in the church is that of the 
the poet John Oower (1325-1402), the friend of Ghauoer. It con- 
sists of a sarcophagus with a recumbent marble figure of the poet, 
whose head rests upon his three principal works, the Speculum 
meditantis , Vox clamantis , and Confessio amantis^ while his feet 
are supported by a lion. In the Ijady Chapel is the monument of 
Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester (d. 1625). Massinger and 
Fletcher, the dramatists, Edmund Shtikspeare, a player, brother of 
the poet, and Lawrence Fletcher, who was a lessee, along with 
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• 
Sbakspeare and Bnrl>agc, of tho Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, 
are also buried here. — On the river, near St. Saviour's, once stood 
Winohester Ilouse, tho residence of the bishops of Winchester, and 
the Globe Theatre just mentioned. — Tho central station of the 
Metropolitcm Fire Brigade is in Southwark Bridge lioad. 

In Park Street, near St. Sayiour's, is situated Messrs. Barclay, 
PerkinSy and Co.'s Brewery (PI. R, 38 ; III), partly on the former 
site of the Globe Theatre. This is one of the most extensive estab- 
lishments of the kind in London, and is well worthy of a visit, 
ou aeeount both of its great size and its admirable arrangements. 

The brewery covers an area of about 12 acres, forming a miniature 
town of houses, sheds, lofts, stables, streets, and courts. At the 
entrance stand the Offices, where visitors, who readily obtain an 
Older to inspect the establishment on application by letter, enter 
their names in a book. The guide who is assigned to the visitor 
on entering, and who shows all the most interesting parts of the 
establishment, expects a fee of one shilling. In most of the rooms 
there is a very oppressive and heady odour, particularly in the 
cooling-room, where the carbonic acid gas lies about a foot deep 
OTex the fresh brow. Visitors are recommended to exercise caution 
in accepting the guide's invitation to breathe this gas. 

In spite of the vast dimensions of the boilers, vats, fermenting 
*Bqiiares\ and other apparatus, none but the initiated will liavo any 
idea of the enormous quantity of liquor brewed here in the course 
of a year. About 200,000 quarters of malt are annually consumed, 
and the yearly duty paid to government by the firm amounts to the 
immense sum of 180,000^. The head brewer receives a salary uf 
lOOOf. per annum. The originator of the brewery was Dr. John- 
son's friend Thrale, after whose death it was sold to Messrs. Barclay 
and Perkins. Dr. Johnson's words on the occasion of the sale, which 
he attended as an executor , though often quoted , are worthy of 
repetition : 'We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.' 
Two vats are shown, each of which can contain 3300 barrels of 
liquor. Tho water used in brewing is supplied by Artesian wells, 
sunk on the premises. 

The stables contain about 150 horses, many of wliich are bred 
in Yorkshire. They are used for carting the beer in London. 

Tho brewing trade in London has become a great power within the 
iMt twenty or thirty years, and is felt to have a sorions bearing upon 
the results of parliamentary and municipal elections. It is no longer a 
merely manufacturing trade, but promotes the consumption of its own 
goods by the purchase or lease of drinking-houses, where its agents are 
iBStalled to conduct the sale. These agents are nominal tenants and are 
possessed of votes, and their niimbor is so great, that the power of re- 
tamlng the candidate who favours the 'trade'' is often in their hands. 
All the great brewers are now understood to be extensive proprietors of 
pabUe houses. 

To the 8. of London Bridge Station is Guy's Ho»iBit«l^^\.^>^^^ 
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• 
founded in 1721 by Guy, the bookfleller, who had amassed an im- 
mense fortune by speculation in South Sea stock. The institution 
contains 710 beds, and relieves 5000 in-patients and above 80,000 
out-patients annually. The yearly income of the hospital is 40, 0002. 

The court contains a brazen, and the chapel a marble etatue 
of the founder (d. 1724), the latter by Bacon. Sir Astley Cooper, 
the celebrated surgeon, to whom a monument has been erected in 
St. Paul's (see p. 86), is buried here. 

Sonthwark Park (PI. R, 49, G, 49, 53), in Rotherhithe (p. 65), 
farther to the S., recently laid out by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at a cost of more than 100, 000^., covers an area of 62 acres, 
and is in the immediate neighbourhood of the extensive Surrey 
Docks (p. 125). 

Among other interesting associations connected with this locality the 
following may be noticed. The name of Park Street reminds us of the 
extensive Park of the Bishops of Winchester, which occupied the river 
side from Winchester House to Holland House. In the fields to the S. 
of this park were the circuses for bull and bear baiting, so popular in 
the time of the Stuarts. Edward Alleyne was for many years the *Keeper 
of the King's wild beasts' here, and amassed thereby the fortune which 
enabled him to found Dulwich College (see p. 299). — Richard Baxter 
often preached in a church in Park Street, and in Zoar Street there was 
a chapel in which John Bnnyan is said to have ministered. — Mint Street 
recalls the mint existing here under Henry VIII. — In High Street there 
stood down to 1876 the old Talbot or Tabard iiw, the starting-point of 
Chaucer's 'Canterbury Pilgrims'. 

30. Lambeth Palace. Bethlehem Hospital. Battersea 

Park. 

8t. Thomas's Bospital. St. Oeorgt's Cathedral. 

On the right bank of the Thames, from Westminster Bridge to 
Vauxhall Bridge, stretches the new Albert EmJ)arikment (p. 113). 
On it , opposite the Houses of Parliament , stands St. Thomas'i 
Hospital (PI. R, 29 ; /PQ, a spacious edifice built by Currey in 
1868-71, at a cost of 500,0002. It consists of seven four-storied 
buildings ill red brick, united by arcades, and is in all 590 yds. long. 
The number of in-patients annually treated at the hospital is 6000, 
of out-patients over 60,000. Its annual revenue is 39,000i. Profes- 
sional visitors will be much Interested in the admirable internal 
arrangements (admission on Tuesdays at 10 a. m.). The hospital 
was formerly in a building in High Street, Southwark, which was 
sold to the South Eastern Railway Company in 1862 for 296,0001. 

Lambeth Palace (PI. R, 29; /V), above the hospital, at the £. 
end of Lambeth Bridge (built in 1862), has been for over 600 
years the London residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It 
can only be visited by the special permission of the archbishop 
(apply to the chaplain). The Chapel ^ 72 ft. long and 26 ft. broad, 
built in 1245 by Archbishop Boniface in the Early English style, 
is the oldest part of the building. The screen and windows were 
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placed here by Archbishop Laud. The ^Lollatds' Tower' (properly 
the Water Tower)^ adjoining the W. end of the chapel, so called 
'because the Lollards, or followers of Wycllffe, were supposed 
to have been Imprisoned and tortured here, is an old, massive, 
•qaare keep , erected by Archbishop Chicheley in 1434. A small 
room in the upper part of the tower, 1372 ^' long, 12 ft. wide, and 
8 ft. high, called the 'prison' and forming part of a staircase-turret 
more than 200 years older than the time of Chicheley, still contains 
several inscriptions by prisoners, and eight large rings fastened in 
the wall, to which the heretics were chained. The Earl of Essex, 
Queen Elizabeth's favourite (1601), Lovelace, the poet (1648), 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong (1659) , were also confined here. The 
name of Lollards' Tower, applied to what is really a group of three 
buildings distinct in character and architecture, dates only from the 
beginning of the 18th century. The real Lollards' Tower was the 
8.W. tower of old St. Paul's Cathedral , as mentioned in Stow's 
Survey of London (1598). — The Hall, 92 ft. long and 40 ft. 
broad , was built by Archbishop Juxon in 1663 , and has a roof in 
the style of that of Westminster Hall, with Italian instead of Gothic 
details. — The Library, established by Archbishop Bancroft in 1610, 
oonsists of 30,000 vols, and 2000 MSS., some of which, including 
the Registers of the official acts of the archbishops from 1274 to 1744 
in 41 vols., are very valuable. It is at present kept in the hall, 
and is accessible daily, except Saturdays , between 10 a.m. and 
3p.m. (in summer, 5p.m; closed from Sept. 1st to Oct. 15th). 
— The Ouard Chamber, 60 ft. long, and 25 ft. broad, contains 
portraits of the arclibishops since 1533, Including Archbishop Laud, 
by Van Dyck; Herring, by Hogarth; Seeker, by Sir Joshua 
Beynolda ; Sutton, by Sir William Beechey ; Howley, by Shee ; and 
a portrait of Archbishop Warham, after Holbein (1504), a copy of 
the original in the Louvre. The dinin-groom contains portraits of 
Lnthei and his wife. The massive brick gateway, flanked by two 
towers, was erected by Cardinal Morton in the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. — See *Lambeth Palace and its Associations', \)yRev. J. Cave- 
Browne (2nd ed., 1883), and * Art Treasures of the Lambeth Library', 
by the librarian, S, W. Kershaw (1873). 

BetUeliem Hospital (PI. R, 3d ; popularly corrupted into Bed- 
larn) , a lunatic asylum , is situated at the point where Lambeth 
Road, leading E. from Lambeth Palace, joins St. George's Road. 
The hospital was founded in Bishopsgate Street by Sheriff Simon 
Fitst-Mary in 1246, but was presented by Henry VIII. to the city of Lon- 
don in 1547, and converted into a madhouse. The building in Bishops- 
Sate Street was taken down in 1675, and a new hospital built in Moor- 
eldt, to replace which the present building in St. George's Fields, Lam- 
beth, was begun in 1812. The cost of construction of the hospital, which 
has a frontage 900 ft. long, was 122,0002. : the architect was Letois^ but the 
dome was added by Smirke. The establishment can accommodate 400 
patients, and is fitted up with every modem convenience, including hot 
air and water pipes , and various appliances for the amusem^iA q1 N2ub 
hapless inmates, including billiards. Professloii&l men^ v7\io «ix^ ^Acm^ft*' 
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by cards obtained from one of the governing physicians, will fine 
to the hospital exceedingly interesting. — There are also extensiva 
asylums at JIatwell (p* ^)i "^^h ^' ^^ ^^^ ^' of lAindon, on tb 
Western Kailway, and Cotney Jlaich^ 6V2 M. to the 17. of London. 
Great Northern Bailway. 

Near the hospital, at the oonior of St. George's Uo 
Westmiiister Bridge Road, stands the principal Itomau C 
church in London, St. Oeorge's Cathedral (PI. R, S3), be 
Pugin in the Gothic style in 1840 , and completed , with 
ception of the tower, in 1848. 

In Newington Butts, a little to the £., near the vrell- 
inn, tlie Elephant and Castle (p. 76), is the TabefrnaeU of the ] 
preacher Mr. Spurgeon, built in the classic style, and 
niodatlng 6000 persons (comp. p. 49). — An elegant Noncon 
chapel, called CUrUtchwrch^ has been erected in Westi 
Bridge Road, partly with American contributions, for the * 
gation of the late celebrated Rowland Uill, of Surrey Chap 
beautiful tower and spire are a memorial of President Line 

Doulton^s Pottery Works, on the Albert Embankment, 
Lambeth Palace, have obtained a high artistic reputation • 
well worth a visit. 

Battersea Park (PI. G, 14, 15, 18, 19), at the 8.^ 
of London, on the right bank of the Thames, opposite 4 
Hospital, was laid out in 1852-58 at a cost of 312,890/., anc 
acres in extent. It is most conveniently reached by taking a 
boat to Battersea Park Pier. At the lower end of the parfa 
elegant CJ^el8ea Bridge, leading to Pimlico, and V2^* distal 
the Sloane Square and Victoria stations of the Metropolita. 
way. From the upper end of the park the new Albert Su9^ 
Bridge crosses to the Clielsea Embankment. At the N.E. a 
the park is Battersea Park Station, and at the S.E. angl 
lioad Station. The principal attraction of the extensive pb 
grounds, which are provided with an artificial sheet of water, 
of trees, etc. , is the Suh-tropical Garden, 4 acres in extent, c< 
ing must beautiful and carefully cultivated flower-beds and t 
plants , which are in perfection in August and September 
the N. entrance is a convenient refreshment-room, and 
vicinity there is a good restaurant. On the S. side of the ; 
the Albert Palace (p. 42). 

Dives' Flour Mills, Battersea, to the E. of the parish-ohi 
St, Mary, occupy the site of the manor-house of Uenry St, 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751). The W. wing still re 
containing the cedar-wainscottcd room, overlooking the Tl 
in which Pope wrote the 'Essay on Man'. Bolingbroke and h 
are buried in the church. Tlieir monument, in the N. gal] 
adorned with tlicir medallions by Roubiliac and bears e] 
written by Bolingbroke himself. The E. window contains 1 
stained glass, relating to the St. John family. 
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31. Greenwich Hospital and Park. 

Greenwich, situated on the Thames, 6 M. below London Bridge, 
may be reached either by the Greenwich Railway from Charing Cross 
Station, in 24 min. (^trains every 20min. ; fares Is., 9d., 6d. ; 
stations, Waterloo Junction , Cannon Street , London Bridge, Spa 
Road, jbeptford, Greenwich') ; or by Steamboat, in ^/i-i^/i hr. ac- 
<»OTding to the state of the tide (every 1/2 ^^' \ ^"^8 6d. and 4d. ; 
piers, Westminster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple, Blaxikfriars, 
St. PauVs, London Bridge, Cherry Gardens, Thames Tunnel, Globe 
Stairs, Limehouse, West India Dock, Commercial Dock, MiUwall, 
Cfreenwich). The latter route is preferable in fine weather. — The 
trayeller may combine a visit to Blackwall (East India Docks, see 
p. 126) with the excursion to Greenwich ; trains of the Blackwall 
Railway run in 20 min. (fares 6d., 4d.) to Blackwall, whence a 
steamboat plies every Y2 ^^our to Greenwich, in 20 minutes. 

Greenwich. Hotels: Thos. Quarterbiainb's Ship Tavern; 
Trafalgar Hotel (both very expensive ; flsh-dinner from about 
7».); Crown and Sceptre. Connected with the Ship Tavern is a 
restaurant, called the *Ship Stores, which is cheaper; dinner 
3-48. At the close of the parliamentary session the Cabinet 
Ministers and some other members of the Government usually meet 
to partake of a banquet at Greenwich, known as the Whitebait 
Dinner, from the whitebait, a small fish not much more than an 
inch In length, for which Greenwich is famous, and which is con- 
sidered a great delicacy. It is eaten with cayenne pepper, lemon 
juice, and brown bread and butter. Pop. of Greenwich (1881) 
131,264. 

^Greenwich Hospital (PI. G, 70) occupies the site of an old 
royal palace, built in 1433 by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
called by him Placentia or Plaisance. In it Henry VIII. and his 
daughters , Mary and Elizabeth , were bom , and here Edward VI. 
died. During the Commonwealth the palace was removed. In 1667 
Charles II. began to rebuild it, but he only completed the wing 
which is named after him. Twenty years later, after the accession 
of "William III., the building was resumed, and in 16^4 \\ife ^^^^fo 

Babdrkbb, London. 6th Edit. \^ 
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was converted into a hospital for aged and disabled sailors. The 
number of inmates accommodated in the hospital was about 2700 
down to the end of 1865, when it decreased to 350, in consequence 
of a resolution of the Admiralty, ^hich gave the pensioners the 
option of remaining in the hospital or of receiving an out-door pen- 
sion. Besides these , there have always been about 3000 sailors in 
receipt of out-door relief from the institution. The revenue of the 
hospital amounts to about 160,000^. per annum, being derived 
mainly from landed property, aided by a subsidy of 20,000f. from 
Government. The hospital is now partly used as a Royal Naval 
College J for the instruction of naval officers ; but many of the suites 
of rooms are at present unoccupied. 

The building consists of four masses or sections. On the side 
next the river are the W. or King Charlks Building, with the 
library, and the E. or Qtjekn Annk Building, which now contains 
a naval museum. These are both in the Ionic style. Behind are 
the 8.W. or King "William Building, and the S.E. or Quren Mart 
Building, each furnished with a dome in Wren's style. The River 
Terrace, 890 ft. long, is embellished with two granite obelisks, one 
in commemoration of the marine officers and men who fell in the 
New Zealand rebellion of 18()3-64; and the other (of red granite) 
in honour of Lieutenant Bellot, a French naval officer, who lost his 
life in a search for Franklin. The quadrangle in the centre contains 
a marble statue of Oeorge II., by Itysbrack. — On the S.W. side 
is the Seamen 8 Hospital, for sailors of all nationalities, transferred 
hither in 1865 from the Dreadnought, an old man-of-war stationed 
in the Thames. 

The bas-relief above the entrance in the King William section 
represents the death of Nelson. In the interior of the same de- 
partment is the Painted Hall , 106 ft. long , 50 ft. broad , and 
50 ft. high , containing the Naval Gallery of pictures and portiaits 
which commemorate the naval victories and heroes of Great Britain. 
The paintings on the wall and ceiling were executed by Sir James 
Thomhill in 1707-27. The Descriptive Catalogue supplies brief 

biographical and historical data. 

The Vestibulk contains, amongst other pictures, Portraits of Co* 
lumhus and Andrea Doria (from Italian uriginalflJi Reynolds, Admiral 
iiarrington; Gaiiishorough, Earl of Sandwich •, statues of Admirals St. Vin- 
cent, Howe, Nelson, and Duncan*, on the left, a memorial tablet to Sir 
Julin Franklin and his companions, executed by Westmacott. — The 
Hall. Tlie four corners are Ailed with marble statues*, to the 1^ of 
the entrance, Adm. do Saumarez, by Steele; to the right, Capi Sir 
William Peel, by Theed; to the left of the exit. Viscount Kxmonth, by 
Macdowell; to the right, Adm. Sir Sidney Smith, by Kirk. By the last- 
named statue is a (lag presented by Lady MacClintock to the English 
Arctic Exi)edition of 1875-76, and afterwards unfurled by the members 
in the highest N. latitude which had ever hitherto been reached. The 
f(»llowing pictures are specially noteworthy: to the right, Loutherlwurg, 
11. Destruction of the Spanish Armada in 15S8, and 25. Lord Howe^s 
victory at Ouessant^ 40. Chambers (after Ben. Went), Battle of La Hogne. 
1692 J M. Zoffany, Death of Captain Cook in 1779; 72. DsvUy Death of 
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Kelaon in 1806; 76. Turnery Battle of Trafalgar; 81. Arnold^ Battle of 
Aboukir; 86. Jones^ Battle of St. Vincent; 92. Allen^ Nelson boarding the 
San Kicbolas, 1797. Then a number of portraits: 24. St. Vincent; 36. Hood; 
32. Bridport, by Reynolds; 43. George, Duke of Cumberland, by Kneller; 
46. Cook, by Dance; 48. James II.; Sir James Clark Boss; 57. Adm. 
Kempenfelt; 69. Sir Charles Kapier; 75. Nelson; 77. Collingwood; 78. 
Capt. G. Duff; 90. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Lely; 96. W. Penn, by 
Lely. — In the Uppkr Hall are l)usts of (left) Rivers, William IV., Blake, 
Adam, and Liardet. — The Nblsom Room contains pictures by West and 
others in honour of the heroic Admiral , and also a series of portraits 
of his contemporaries. 

In the S.E. or Queen Mary edifice is the Chapely which contains 
an altaipiece by West^ representing the shipwreck of St. Paul, and 
monuments of Adm. Sir Jl. Keats, by Chantrey^ and Adm. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, by Behnes. The Museum, in the E. or Queen Anne 
wing (admission free), contains models of ships, rigging, and various 
apparatus ; the coat worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile , and 
the one in which he was slain at Trafalgar; Nelson's watch; me- 
mentoes of the Franklin expedition. — The Hall is open daily 
(free) from 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season; on 
Sundays not till after 2 p.m. 

At the Royal Naval School, lying between the hospital and 
Greenwich Park , 1000 children of English seamen are educated 
(800 boys and 200 girlsl. 

To the S. of Greenwich is *Greenwich Park (PI. G, 71), 174 
acres in extent, laid out during the reign of Charles II. by the 
celebrated Le Notre. The park , with its fine old chestnuts and 
herds of tame deer, is a favourite resort of Londoners of the middle 
classes on Sundays and holidays, particularly on Good Friday, 
Kaster Monday, and Whitsun -Monday. A hill in the centre, 180 ft. in 
height, is crowned by the fainous Greenwich Royal Observatory (no 
admission), from the meridian of which English astronomers make 
their calculations. The correct time for the whole of England is 
lettled here every day at 1 p.m. ; a large coloured ball descends 
many feet, and the time is telegraphed hence to the most important 
towns throughout the country. A standard clock and various 
standard measures of length are fixed just outside the entrance, 
pro bono publico. The terrace in front of the observatory and the 
other elevated portions of the park command an extensive and 
rarled view over the river, bristling with the masts of vessels all 
the way to London, over the Hainault and Epping Forests, backed 
by the hills of Hampstead, and over the plain extending to the N. 
of the Thames and intersected by docks and canals. 

On the S. and S.E., Greenwich Park is bounded by Blackheath, 
where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade once assembled the rebellious *men 
of Kent*, grown impatient under hard deprivations, for the purpose 
of attacking the metropolis , and wliere belated travellers were not 
Qnfrequently robbed in former times. 
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32. Woolwich. 




Woolwich , also situated on the Thames , 9 M. helow London, 
may he reached hy a steamhoat of the London Steamhoat Company 
(fares 6d. and 4d.) ; or hy the North Kent Railway (stations, New 
Cross , St. John's, Lewisham , Bla^kheath , Charlton) from Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge ; or , lastly, hy the Oreat 
Eastern Railway from Liverpool Street or Fenchurch Street. Pop. 
(1881) 80,782. 

The KoYAL Absenal , one of the most imposing estahlishments 
in existence for the manufacture of materials of war , is shown 
Tuesdays and Thursdays hetween 10 and 12, and 2 and 4, hy ticks 
obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall. Foreigners must re 
special permission hy application through tholr ambassador, 
chief departments are the Oun Factory , established in 1716 hy 
a German named Schalch (the new Woolwich guns are not cast, 
but formed of wrought-iron bars) ; the Laboratory for making 
cartridges and projectiles; and the Oun-carriage and Waggon De- 
partment. The arsenal covers an area of 100 acres, and affords 
employment to 10,000 men. The magazines, which extend along the 
Tliames for nearly a mile, contain enormous stores of war materials. 

To the W. of the arsenal, and higher up the slope, lie tho Royal 
Marine Barracks, eight buildings connected by a corridor, and con- 
taining a battalion of marines. Still higher up, opposite Woolwich 
Common, are the Royal Artillery Barracks, 1200 ft. in length, with 
accommodation for 4000 men and 1000 horses. In front of the 
building are placed several pieces of ordnance from India and the 
Crimea, including a cannon 16*/2 % io^^gj cast in 1677 for the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, and 'looted' at Bhurtpore ; four norentlne guns 
of 1750 ; and specimens of armour-plating penetrated by shots. 

The Royal Military Academy , established in 1719, and trans- ^ 
ferred in 1806 to the present building on Woolwich Common^^ 
trains cadets for the Engineers or Artillery. I 

On the N.W. side of the Common stands the Royal Militarjfl 
Repository, or Rotunda (113 ft. in diameter), built by Nash in 1814/1 
containing a military museum, with models of fortifications and 1 
designs and specimens of modern artillery (open to the public dally 1 
from 10 to 5). \ 

The Dockyard , established by Henry VIII. in 1532 , has been 
closed since Ist Oct., 1869. — The extensive Telegraphic Works of 
Siemens Brothers, where submarine cables are made, are worth 
visiting (special card of admission necessary, to be procured only 
at the London office , 12 Queen Anne's (rate , by visitors provided 
with an Introduction). 

About IY2 M. to the S. of Woolwich Common rises Shooters'' 
Hill, a conspicuous eminence, commanding an extensive and charm- 
ing view of the richly- wooded plains of Kent. 
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A hasty yisit to the Palace and gaideiu, including the journey 
there and hack, occupies at least half-a-day. Meals may he taken 
at the Palace, where there are good restaurants with various charges, 
from the Third Class Kefreshment Rooms in the S. Basemeiit up- 
wards. Refreshments may he ohtained at any of the counters distri- 
huted throughout the huilding, and there are also puhllc and pri- 
vate dining-rooms in three or four different parts of the Palace. 

The Palace also contains a library and reading-room (adjoining 
the transept in theN.E. section, admission id.\ letter-boxes, lava- 
tories, railway time-tables, shoe-blacks, a hair-cutting room, and 
other conveniences. If fatigued, the visitor may hire a wheel-chaii 
and attendant at the rate of is. Qd. an hour. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, 
builder of the palace of the first Industrial Exhibition of 1851, with 
the materials of which it is mainly constructed , consists entirely 
of glass and iron, and was opened in 1854. It is composed of a 
spacious central hall or nave, 1608ft. long, with lateral sections, 
two aisles, and two transepts. (A third transept at the N. end was 
burned down in 1866.) The central transept is 890 ft. long, 
120ft. broad, and 175ft. high; the S. transept is 312 ft. long, 
72 ft. broad, and 110 ft. high. The two water-towers at the ends 
(PI. kk) are 282 ft. in height. The cost of the whole undertaking. 
Including the magnificent garden and grounds, and much additional 
land outside, amounted to a million and a half sterling. 

Entrances. (1.) The Low Level Station of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, and of the South London Lino (London Bridge, 
Crystal Palace, "Wandsworth, Victoria Station), is on the S.E. side 
of the Palace, and connected with it by a glass gallery. We pay 
at the entrance of the gallery, which also communicates directly with 
the garden and terrace of the Palace. — (2.) From the High Level 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Line (Victoria Terminus 
or Holborn Viaduct Station), on the W. side of the Palace, we pass 
through the subway to the right , and ascend the staircase , where 
we observe the notice 'To the Palace only', leading direct to theW. 
portion of the Palace. If we leave the subway on the right, and 
ascend the stairs past the booking-office, we reach a broad road at 
the top, on the other side of which is the principal entrance in the 
central transept (PI. bb). — Those who approach from Dulwich 
(p. 299) alight at Sydenham Hill Station, 1/2 M. from the Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is of such vast extent , that in our limited 
space we can only give a brief outline of its arrangements. A 
fuller description will be found in the official Ouide, which is sold 
at the Palace (price Is. ; smaller guide-books 2d., programme for 
the day 2d.'). The chief objects of interest are most conveniently 
visited in the following order (comp. Plan). 

Approaching from the Low Level Station (sec above) through the 
^lass arcade, 720 ft. in length, we first enter the S. Dransept, whence, 
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opposite the great partition (PI. s ), wc obtain a good ^neral survey 
of the Palace (better still from the gallery above the partition). 
The effect produced by the contrast between the green foliage of the 
pUnts, distributed along the whole of the nave, and the wliltc 
forms of the statuary to which they form a background, is most 
pleasing. Behind the statues are the richly-coloured fa^-ades of 
the courts, and high above is tlie light and airy glass vaulting of the 
roof. The whole presents, at a single coup c/'(ei7, a magnificent and 
unique riew of the art and culture of nations which are widely 
separated from each other in time and space. 

In order to obtain a general idea of the arrangements of the 
Palace we walk to the opposite end rtf the nave, and then visit 
the various courts, beginning with the Kgyptian Court on the N.W. 
side of the central transept. 

In the South Transkpt we lirst observe, in recesses in the par- 
tition mentioned above (adjoining which are reTreshment rooms, 
see p. 294), a series of plaster casts of the statues of English 
monarchs in the Houses of Parliament (see p. 178). The eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria in the middle of the transept is by 
Marochetti. A little beyond it is a water-basin containing the 
Crystal Fountain (by Oder), which once adorned the original Cry- 
stal Palace of IB;')! in Hyde Park, and is now embellished with 
aquatic plants and ferns. The casts from modern sculptures are ar- 
ranged for the most part in the S. nave and transept, and thoso 
firom the antique in the N. half of the building. On the left (W.") 
of the Cbntbal Transept is the great Handel Orchestra, which 
can accommodate 4000 persons, and has a diameter (21Gft.) twice 
as great as the dome of 8t. Paul's. In the middle is the powerful 
organ, with 4384 pipes, built by Gray & Davison at a cost of (3000 i. 
and worked by hydraulic machinery (a performance usually given 
in the afternoon). Opposite, at the garden end of the transept, is 
the Oreat Stage. The Concert Hall, on the S. side of the stage, can 
accommodate an audience of 4000. An excellent orchestra plays 
here in the afternoon and evening, and concerts are given every Na- 
turday from October to April, under the leadership of distinguished 
musicians. The Opera House, on the N., opposite the Concert Hall, 
also accommodates 4000 persons, and is used for plays and panto- 
mimes as well as for operas. 

On each side of the nave is a range of so-called *Coubts, con- 
taining copies of the architecture and sculpture of the most highly 
civilised nations, from the earliest period to the present day, 
airanged in chronological order. 

Egyptian Court (PI. a), with imitations of ancient Egyptian 
aiehitecture. The small room with the fluted columns is a repro- 
duction of the rock tomb of Beni Hassan. Adjoining it is the pil- 
lared Hall of Karnak ; behind, in the recess, the tomb of Abu Simbel 
in Nubia. The chamber situated next the nave, with the avenue 
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of lions in front of it, is a model of a temple of the period of the 
Ptolemies (B.C. 300). On the wall to the left are pictorial re- 
presentations from the great Temple of Ramses III. at Thehes ; «n 
the right, the storming of a fortress and a battle. 

The Greek Coubt (PI. b) contains portions of Greek bnild- 
ings and oasts of Greek sculpture. In the centre of the front room 
are two copies of the Yenus of Milo, one showing the pose of the 
original figure as set up in the Louvre in 1S20, the other the 
amended pose of the statue as re-erected after the Franco-German 
War. The contents of this room also include the Laocoon, the Ge- 
nius of Death, the Ludovisi Mars, the Discus-thrower, and the 
Vatican Ariadne. The Atrium to the W. of this contains a model 
of the Acropolis, while the Gallery at the back reveals casts of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, the Niobe group, etc. 

The Roman Court (PI. c) contains casts of the most celebrated 
objects of art of the Roman period: the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Diana of Versailles, the Venuses of Aries, Florence, and Naples 
(Kallipygos), busts of the Emperors, etc. In the centre are models 
of the Pantheon and the Colosseum at Rome, restored, and of the 
Roman Forum in its present condition. — Adjoining is a cabinet 
with views of Pompeii. 

Next comes the Alhambra Court (PI. d), a copy of part of the 
Alhambra, the Moorish palace at Granada. Approaching from the 
nave, we first enter the Court of the Lions^ and then the Hall of 
Justice^ whence we pass into the Hall of the Abeneerrages (in the 
centre). To the right and left are smaller apartments. This court 
was injured by the fire of 1866, but has been restored. 

The North Transept, which once formed a palm-house of 
imposing dimensions, was destroyed by fire on 31st Dec. 1866, 
and has not been restored. This end of the Palace, like the other, 
boasts of a handsome *Fountain with a basin of aquatic plants. — 
From this part of the building a staircase descends to the right by 
the buffet into the*AQUARiuM (Pi. e), which contains an admirable 
collection of salt-water and shell fish. There is a skating rink in 
the same part of the palace. 

We now proceed past the North Transept to the E. side of the 
nave, whore we first enter the Byzantine and Romanesque Court 
(PI. f), with specimens of architecture and sculpture of various 
dates from the 6th to tho 13th century. At the entrance is a 
fragment of a cloister from the Church of St. Maria im Capitol at 
Cologne ; in the centre a fountain from the Abbey of Heisterbach in 
the Seven Mountains. Also the Fontevrault effigies; a piece of 
sculpture from the Baptistery of St. Mark at Venice ; above, an 
arcade from the church at Gelnhausen ; Romanesque portal from the 
church of Kilpeck, in Herefordshire; the doors of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim, of 1015 ; also those of Ely Cathedral, and of the ohnroh 
of Shobdoiij Herefordshire. 
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The following tlirce Mkdlkval Courts (PI. g^ contain copies of 
buildings, ornaments, and monuments of the Gothic period (12th- 
16th cent.}. The first is devoted to German Gothic, the second 
to English, and the third to French. The English Court is parti- 
cularly rich and interesting. The Nomum-Romanesque Style, with 
its semicircular, horse-shoe arches and indented columnar orna- 
mentation, t\iQ Early EnyliHh Style (18th cent.}, the Decorated or 
Developed Oothic (14th cent.}, and the Perpendicular, Late Gothic, 
or Tudor Style are all represented in this court by numerous re- 
productions of original buildings. 

The adjacent IIknaissancb Court (PI. h") contains, at the W. 
entrance, an arched gateway from the Ilutcl du Boiirgthorouldo at 
Rouen (beginning of the 16th cent.") ; in the centre, a fountain from 
the Chateau de Gail Ion in Normandy ; two fountains from the Doge's 
Palace at Venice; altar from the Ccrtosa, near Pavia(1473); oppo- 
site, the celebrated doors of the lUptistcry at Florence, by Lor. Ghi- 
berti (1420) ; statues and reliefs by Donatello, Delia Uobbia, etc. 

The adjoining EiiizARBTHAN Vbstiijule contains architectural 
specimens of the English Renaissance of the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth (end of the IGth , and beginning of the 17th cent.") , chiefly 
from Holland House, Kensington, and a number of monuments 
from Westminster Abbey (p. 186) and the Temple Church (p. 134). 

The Italian Court (PI. i), the last hall of this department, 
represents part of the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, which was 
completed under the direction of Michael Angclo. The loggia or 
arcade on the S. side contains copies of Raphael's celebrated 
frescoes in the Vatican ; also a number of works by Michael Angelo, 
including the monument of Giuliano de' Medici with the celebrated 
figures of Day and Night. Opposite, by the N. arcade, is the monu- 
ment of Lorenzo de' Medici. The Pieti, and the colossal Moses in 
the division behind, rank among Michael Angelo's finest works. — The 
Itauan VRSTiBuiiE rocalls the Casa Taverna at Milan, and contains 
an excellent model of St. Peter's at Rome. 

On the S. side of the Central Transept, which we now traverse, 
begin the Jnditstrial Courts, most of the objects in which are for 
sale. We first observe, next to the Concert Hall, the French Court 
(PI, k), containing fancy wares of all kinds ; then a Court (PI. 1) 
containing scientific instruments and books; next, the r>RiTisH 
China And Glass Court (PI. m), which, with the adjoining 
FoBBioN Glass Court (PI. n), contains a fine collection of por- 
celain and crystal. Behind these four courts is the Carriage Depart- 
ment, where vehicles of every description are exhibited. 

We have now again reached the South Transept. Among the 
shrubberies around the water -basin mentioned at p. 295 are 
groups of figures representing the different races of mankind, 
stuffed animals, and other objects. On the W. side is the Pomvbian 
CouBT, which is intended to represent a Roman hQ\i«»^ 'il XXvvi -i^x^gs^ 
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of Titus, liaving been-eaiefolly copied, both in form and pictorial 
decoration, from a building exoayated at Pompeii a few years ago. 
The pavement at the entrance shows the figure of a dog in mosaic, 
with the inscription *Cave canem', such as was frequently found 
in Roman houses. A small passage (passing small rooms for porters 
and slaTOS on the right and left) leads to the ^atrium', or public 
reception court, with a rectangular water-basin (4mpluvium') in 
the centre, and 'cubicula' or dormitories around it. Next comes 
the 'tablinum', which contained the art treasures of the house. 
Beyond is the 'amhulatorium' and the garden, round which are 
dining and dressing rooms, the sleeping chamber of the master of 
the house, the kitchen, and other rooms. 

The three courts between the Roman House and the Central 
Transept are devoted to industrial products. Next to the House 
is the Music Coubt (PI. p), which contains pianofortes, organs, 
other musical instruments, and published music of all kinds. 

The Manufacturing Court (PI. q) shows interesting processes 
of manufacture, including a steam loom for ornamental weaving. 

The Stationery Court (PI. r) contains writing and painting 
materials, engravings, photographs, and richly bound books. 

Ascending now to the Gallery, by a staircase near the Central 
Transept (W. side), we reach the collection of Oil Paintings, 
which includes a few fine modem works. The pictures in oil ex- 
tend towards the S. ; by passing to the N. we reach the Wateb- 
CoLouRS. On the opposite side of the Orchestra we observe the 
Portrait Gallery, consisting of a series of busts of eminent men 
of all nations. The gallery on the opposite side of the transept con- 
tains a number of fine photographs and a series of humorous Japa- 
nese groups. The N. portion of the same (E.) gallery is occupied 
by a Technological Museum. 

The South-Eastem and South Galleries are filled with stalls for 
the sale of trinkets, toys, millinery, confectionery, and knickknaeks 
of all sorts. The Palace also possesses a conjuring theatre, a gym- 
nasium, the Wiirtemberg collection of stuffed animals, a camera 
obscura, and many other attractions of which it is unnecessary to 
give an exhaustive list. 

The chief exit from the Crystal Palace into the *0arden8 is in 
the S. basement, below the Central Transept; they may also be 
entered from the covered arcade leading to the Palace from the Low 
Level Station (p. 294), or by any one of the small side-doors in 
different parts of the building. The Gardens, covering an area 
of 200 acres, and laid out in terraces in the Italian and English 
styles, are tastefully embellished with flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, cascades, and statuary. The numerous seats offer grate* 
ful repose after the fatigue of a walk through the Palace. At the 
head of the broad walk is a monument to Sir Joseph Paxton, sur- 
mounted by a colossal bust hyWoodington, The Fountains are 
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(he flaest in the world. The two largo fountains in the lower basin 
throw their jets to a height of 280 ft., and the central jet in the 
upper basin reaches a height of 150 ft. On the occasion of a ^grand 
display of the fountains^ which only takes place at rare intervals, 
and is announced in the papers several days beforehand, 120,000 
gallons of water are thrown up per minute. — The ♦Geological 
DbpAbtmbnt in the S.E. portion of the park, by the Great Pond, 
Is extremely interesting and should not be overlooked. It contains 
fall -size models of antediluvian animals, — the Megalosaurus, 
Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactyl, Palaeotherium, Megatherium, and the 
Irish Elk (found in the Isle of Man) — together with the contem- 
poraneous geological formations. — The N.E. part of the park is 
laid out as a Cbicket Gbound, and on summer afternoons the game 
attracts numerous spectators. The Lawn Tennis Courts are also 
here. At the end of the N. terrace are a bear-pit, monkey-house, 
and aviaries; and the gardens also contain open-air gymnasia, a 
'roller coaster', an archery-ground, swings, etc. Near the Kosery is a 
Panorama of the Battle of Tell el-KeMr, byPbilippoteaux (adm.l«.). 
The highest Terrace, the balustrade of which is embellished 
with 26 marble statues representing the chief countries and most 
Important cities in the world , affords a magnificent view of the 
park and of the rich scenery of the county of Kent. The prospect 
is still more extensive from the platform of the N. Towbb, which 
rises to a height of 282 ft. above the level of the lowest basins, and 
is ascended by a winding staircase ; it extends into six counties, 
and embraces the whole course of the Thames. 



34. Dnlwich. 

A little to the N. of the Crystal Palace, at a distance of 5 M. 
firom London , lies Dnlwich ^Collegey in the village of the same 
name , a large charitable and educational institution , famous for 
its valuable *Picture Gallery. This collection was formed by Noel 
Desenfans , a picture-dealer in London , by desire of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, but in consequence of the partition of Poland it 
remained in the possession of the collector. It was afterwards 
acquired by Sir P. J. Bourgeois y the painter (d. 1811), who be- 
queathed it to God's Gift College at Dnlwich, which was founded by 
Alleyne, the actor, a friend of Shakspeare. Along with the pictures 
Bourgeois left 12,000i. for their maintenance and the erection of a 
suitable building to contain them. The Picture Gallery is open 
daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 to 5 in summer, and from 10 
to 4 in winter (free). 

Dulwich is most conveniently reached from Victoria Station, in 
20min., or Ludgate Hill Station, in 25-30 min. (fares 9d., 7d., 5d.; 
retum-tiokets, is. , lOd. , 8d.). We leave the stationjby a flight 
of steps on the E. , at the foot of which we tuin to t\v<i i\^\.. kS^wt. 
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proceeding for abont 100 paces we observe in front of ns tlie New 
College, a liandsome red brick building in the Renaissance style. 
Here we take the broad road to the left (Gallery Road), and In 
5mln. more reach, on the right, the entrance to the Gallery, 
indicated by a notice on a lamp-post. The scenery aronnd is very 

pleasing, and the excursion an interesting one. 

This collection poMesses a few excellent Spanish works by Velatquet 
(1599-1660) and (more especially) his pupil Murillo (1618-1682),. and also 
some good examples of the French school (particularly N. Poussin^ 1594- 
1665, and Watteau, 1684-1721) -, while, among Italian schools, later masters 
only (such as the Academic school of the Garracei at Bologna) are re- 
presented. The small pictures catalogued as by Raphael have been, 
unfortunately, freely retouched. The glory of the gallery, however, 
consists in its admirable collection of Dutch paintings, several ma- 
sters being excellently illustrated both in number and quality. For 
instance, no collection in the world possesses so many paintings by Al- 
bert Ctiyp (1605-1672), the great Dutch landscape and animal painter, as 
the Dulwich Gallery (seventeen, two of which, Nos. 180 and 68, are 
doubtful). The chief power of (3uyp, who has been named the Dutch 
Claude, lies in his brilliant and picturesque treatment of atmosphere and 
light. Similar in style are the works of the brothers Jan and Andrew 
Botfly also well represented in this gallery, who resided in Italy and 
imitated Claude. Andrew supplied the figures to the landscapes of his 
brother Jan (Utrecht, 1610-1656). The ten examples of Philip Wouwerman 
(Haarlem, 1620-16()8), the most eminent Dutch painter of battles and 
liunting scenes, include specimens of his early manner (Nos. 65 and 125), 
as well as others exhibiting the brilliant effects of his later period. Among 
the fine examples of numerous other masters, two genuine works by 
Rembrandt (1607-1669) are conspicuous (Nos. 189 and 206). About twenty 
pictures here were formerly assigned to Rubens (1577-lo4), but traces of 
an inferior hand are visible in most of them. Among the works of 
Flemish masters the large canvasses of Rubens'" rival Van Dyek (1599- 
1641), and those of Tenters tlie Elder (Antwerp, 1582-1649) and Tenters 
the Younger (1610-1694), call for special notice. The specimens of the 
last-named in particular, one of tlie most prominent of all genre paint- 
ers, will well repay cxaminatiim. — New Catalogue, by /. P. Richter 
and J. Sparkes. 

Room I. On the left: 334. Bolognese School, St. Cecilia; 9. Cuyp, 
Landscape with cattle ; 5. Ct/.vp, Cows and sheep, an early work ; 8,10. 
W. vonRomeyn (Utrecht, pupil of Berchem \ d. 1662), Landscapes with figures; 
^^30, L99, 205, 41. Jan Knii. Andrew Both, Landscapes with figures and cattle ; 
16, 15. Bartolommeo Breenberg (of Utrecht, settled in Rome; d. 1660), 
Small landscapes ; 14. Corn. PoeI«i}»&vr^ (Utrecht; d. 1666), Dancing nymph; 
112. Adrian van der Neer (Amsterdam; d. 1691), Moonlight scene; *i66, 
*"6l. Teniers the Younger^ Landscapes with figures; 52. Tenters the Nder, 
Cottage and figures; ^^64, "^63. Wouwerman, Landscapes. 

104. Com. Dusart (Haarlem, d. 1704), Old building, with figures. 

^A remarkably careful and choice picture by this scholar of AdriaB van 
Ostade, who approaches nearest to his master in the glow of his colouring\ 
— Waagen, 

107. Adrian van Ostade (Haarlem ; d. 1685), Interior of a cottage with 
figures; *36. Both, Landscape; 84. Teniers the Younger, Cottage with figures; 
85. Brekelenkamp, Old woman eating porridge; 72. Adrian van de Felds (Am- 
sterdam; d. 1672), Landscape with cattle; 86. Teniers the Younger, Cottage 
with figures; "iw. Oerard Dou, Lady playing on a keyed instrmnent; 
319. Le Brun, Iloratius Codes defending the bridge; 60. Teniers tht Younger, 
Guard-room; 329. Spanish School, Christ bearing the cross; *li4. Obifp, 
Interior of a riding-school. — The room to the loft of B. I. contains the 
Cartwright Collection of Portraits. 

Room II. On the left; 93. Wouwennan, View near SoheTeningen, 
earJjr work ; 113. JVillem van de Velde the Younger (Amsterdam ; d. 1707) 
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Calm; 156. Cuw, Two horses; '*125, 173, '^12G. Wouteeitncm, Landscapes 
with figures; 124. Van Dyck, Charity; =^229. Karel du Jar din (Amsterdam, 
pupil of Berchem, painted at llome ; d. 1B7S), Smith shoeing an ox ; ^131. 
M9^*dsrt Hobbema (Amsterdam; d. 17U9), Landscape with a water-mill; 
130. Adam Pynacker (of Pynacker, near Delft, settled in Italy; d. 1673), 
Landscape with sportsmen; 135. Van Dyck. Virgin and Infant Saviour 
(repetitions at Dresden and elsewhere); 137. Woutoeitnan^ Farrier and 
an old convent (engraved under the title ^Le Colombier du Mardchal") ; 
139. Ttniers the Younger^ A chateau with the family of the proprietor; 
141. Ctufp, Landscape with figures; '='144. Wouwermanj Ilalt of travellers. 

^166. W. van de VeUe, Brisk gale off the Texel. 

'A warm evening light, happily blended with the delicate silver 
tone of the master, and of the most ex(][uisite finish in all the parts, makes 
this one jof his most charming pictures.** — W. 

*147. Jan TTeento (Amsterdam, 1640-1719; son and pupil of Jan Baptist 
Weeniz), Landscape with accessories, dated 1664; ^^54. AdHan brouwer 
(JBaarlem, pupil of F. Hals, d. 1()40), Interior of an ale-house, a genuine 
speeimen of a scarce master; 154. Ruysdael^ Waterfall, painted in an un- 
noaally hroad manner; "^ISO. A. van Ostade, Boors making merry, ^of 
aatonishing depth, clearness, and warmth of colour"; 12, '^11. Jan Wy- 
nanU (Haarlem, d. 1677), Landscapes; 140. Jan van JJuysum (Amster- 
dam, d. 1749), Flowers; 160. ATw. 5erc/iew (Haarlem, d. 1683), Wood scene; 
168. School of Rubens, Samson and Delilah; "163, "'■169. Cuyp, Land- 
Mapea with cattle and figures; 182. Rubens^ Portrait figure; 176. Unknown 
Master, Landscape with cattle; 159. Salvator Rosa (Naples and Rome; 
d. 1673), Landscape; 178. Unknown Master of Haarlem^ Landscape with 
figures; 79. P. Netfs (Antwerp, architectural painter; d. 1651); 358. 
Oii^lMshoriiugh, Thomas Linley; 116. Teniers the Younger^ Winter-scene. 

Boom III. On the left: "^(K). T&niers the Younger, Sow and pigs; 191. 
Adriau van dei* Werff (court painter to the P^lector Palatine; d. 1722), 
Judgment of Paris; "241. Ruysdael, Landscape with mills. 

194. Velazquez, Portrait of the Prince of Asturias , son of Philip IV., 
a copy of the original at Madrid. 

Antoine TTaMeaw (Paris , d. 1721), *210. Le bal champStre ; '"197. Lafi-te 
eliampStre. 277. Qerman School, Salvator Mundi; 200, 209. Berchem, 
Landscapes; "206. Rembrandt, A girl at a window; "196. Jan van der 
nejfde (Amsterdam, d. 1712), Landscape, figures by A. van de Velde; 
213. After Van Dyck, Portrait; 145. Cuyp , Winter scene; 228. Wouwer- 
man. Landscape. 

3&9. Sir Thos. Lawrence (d. 1830), Portrait of Wm. Linley, the author. 

*This early work of the painter promises even more than he after- 
wards performed'. — W. 

188. Northeote, Sir P. J. Bourgeois (p. 299); 150. Pynacker, Landscape 
with figures; 238. Q. Scholcken, Ceres at the old woman's cottage, from 
Ovid ; *^39, 243. Cuyp, Landscapes near Dort, with cattle ; 242. Van Dyck, 
Lady venetia Digby, taken after death ; 226. Italian Master, Venus gathering 
apples in the garden of the llesperides; "189. Rembrandt, Portrait, early 
work, painted in 1632; 186. W. van de Velde, Calm. 

EooM IV. On the left: "248. i/wHiio, Spanish flower-girl ; 252. Charles 
le Brun (pupil of 17. Poussin; d. 1690) Massacre of the Innocents; "2H. 
Ckntde, Landscape, with Jacob and Laban; "278. Wynants (ascribed to 
R%f»daet), Landscape, with figures by A. van de Velde; 269. Qaspar Poussin 
(pupil of X. Poussin ; d. 1675), Destruction of Niobe and her children ; 
•275. Claude Lorrain (d. 1682), Italian seaport; 271. Salvator Rosa, Soldiers 
gaming (^very spirited, and in a deep glowing tone') ; 270. Clmtde, Embark- 
ation of 8t Paula at Ostia. 

*283. Murillo, Two Spanish peasant boys and a negro boy. 

^Ycry natural and animated, defined in the forms, and painted in a 
golden warm tone'. — W. 

•286. MuHllo, Two Spanish peasant boys. N. Poussin, 291. Adoration 
of the Vagi; 295. Inspiration of a poet. 335. Annibale Carracci (Bologna; 
d. 1609), Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. .Tohn. N. Poussin, 300. Eduvi^lxvvo. 
of Jupiter; 306. Triumph of David; 315. RinaVAo mv^ K.ttcv\^»..» V.twsi. 
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Tasflo^ 310. Flight into Egypt. *306, *3a7. Raphael, 88. Antony of Padua 
and Francis of Assisi (retouched); 337. Carlo Dolei CBologna; d. 1686), 
Mater Dulornsa*, *83. Guyp, Landscape with figures (bright and calm sun- 
light)-, 365. Antonio Belucci (d. 1726), St. Sebastian with Faith and (Charity; 
309. Velazquez, Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain. 

Room V. On the left : 327. Andrea del Sarlo (d. 1530), Holy Family 
(repetition of a picture in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and ascribed by Mr. 
Crowe to Salviati); 287. Unibrian School, Virgin and Child; 331. Guido 
Rent (d. 1642), St. John in the wilderness; 3%. If. Poussin, Assumption 
of the Virgin ; 240. Van Dyek (ascribed to Rubens\ The Graces : 343. After 
Cristo/ano Allori (d. 1621), Judith with the head of Holofemes; 839. O. Rent, 
St. Sebastian; ^^333. Paolo Veronese (d. 1583), Cardinal blessing a donor; 
347. Murillo, La Madonna del Rosario ; 349. Domeniehino, Adoration of the 
Shepherds ; 351. Rubens, Venus, Mars, and Cupid, a late work ; 355. School 
of Rubens, Rubens*s mother. 

Room VI. On the left: 110, 111. Vemet,^ Landscapes; S61. Oains- 
borongh, Samuel Linley; 46. Teniers the Elder, Landscape with shepherd 
and sheep; 53, 89. Loutherhourg, Landscapes; 366. Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Moodey and her two children; 340. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, painted in 1789. — *1. Gainsborough, Portraits 
of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, the daughters of Thomas Linley. 

Mrs. Tickell sits on a bank, while Mrs. Sheridan stands half behind 
her. Waagen characterises this work as one of the best specimens of 
the master, and Mrs. Jameson says : ^The head of Mrs. Sheridan is exquisite, 
and, without having all the beauty which Sir Joshua gave her in the 
famous St. Cecilia, there is even more mind\ 

215. Wilson, Tivoli ; 143. Reynolds, Mother and sick child ; 34. Teniers 
the Klder, Landscape, with the Magdalene. 

*102. Daniel Seghers (Antwerp; d. 1661), Flowers encircling a bas-relief. 

'A very admirable picture of this master, so justly celebrated in his 
own times, and whoso red roses still flourish in their original beauty, 
while those of the later painters, De Ileem, Hnysum, and Rachel Ruysch, 
have more or less changed. The vase is probably ])y Erasmus Quellinus*. 
— Waagen. 

355. Teniers the Elder, Landscape, with the repentant Peter; 362. 
Gainsboi'ough, Son of Thomas Linley. 

Dulwich College, a separate building, contains other old portraltfl. 
In the chapel is the tomb of AUeyne, the founder. — About 3 min. 
walk beyond the Picture Gallery is the *Oreyhound Inn. 

35. Hampton Court. Bichmond. Kew. 

These places are frequently visited on a Sunday, as the Palace 
of Hampton Court, with its fine picture-gallery, is the only resort of 
the kind in or about London which is not closed on that day. 

One of the best ways to make this excursion is to go to Hampton 

Court by railway ; to walk through Hampton Court Gardens and 

Bushy Park to the Tcddington station ; to take the train thence to 

Richmond, and to return to London, via Kew, on the top of an omni- 

hus; or, if time permit, we may return by steamboat from Kew 

(1 Y'i-^l^rs. ; fare to Chelsea !«., thence to London Bridge 3d.). Some 

of the coaches montioned at p. 31 pass through Hampton Conrt. 

Another ])leasant round, involving more walking, is as follows: by 
train to Richmond; drive via Strawberry Hill to Teddington^ walk through 
Rushy Park to llam])t<>n Court and through Richmond Park to Bichmond; 
then hack to London by train. 

JtATLWAY. Wo may travel by the South Western Raihoay from 
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WiUerloo Station to Hampton Court-, or by the North London 
Railway from Broad Street, City (comp. p. 33) to Kew, Richmond, 
and Teddington (p. 308) ; or by the Metropolitan District Railway 
from the Manaion House, Charing Cross , Victoria, Westminster, or 
Kensington to Richmond, and thence to Teddington. 

The SottthWrstebn Railway (from Waterloo Station to IFamp- 
ton Oonrt 8/4 br. ; fares 2s. , la. 6d. , la. 3d.) runs for a consider- 
able distance on a viaduct above the streets of London. Vauxhull, 
the first station, is still within the town ; but we emerge from 
its precincts near Clapham Junction, the second station. The llrst 
glimpse of the pretty scenery traversed by the line is obtained after 
passing through the long cutting beyond Clapham. The landscape, 
bordered on the N. by gently sloping hills, and dotted with groups 
of magnificent trees and numerous comfortable-looking country- 
houses, affords a charming and thoroughly English picture. — 77*2 ^« 
Wimbledon lies a little to the S. of Wimbledon Common, where 
the great volunteer rifle-shooting competition takes place every 
snmmer. Wimbledon House was once occupied by Calonne, the 
French minister, and afterwards by the Due d'Knghien, who was 
shot at Vincennes in 1804. About ^/^ M. from the station is a well- 
preserved fortified camp of cruciform shape, probably of Saxon origin. 

Beyond "Wimbledon a line diverges to the left to Epsom, near 
which are Epsom Dowrhs , where the great races , the 'I)erby' and 
the *Oaks', take place annually in May or June (see p. 44). Before 
reaching (10 M.) Coombe- Maiden, we pass, on a height to the right, 
Coombe House, formerly the property of Lord Liverpool, who in 
1815, when Prime Minister, entertained the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and the Prince Regent here. About 2 M. 
beyond (12 M.) Surbiton, the branch-line to Hampton Court diverges 
to the right from the main line, passing Thames IHtton, pleasantly 
sitnated in a grassy neighbourhood. 

On arriving at Hampton Coort (^Castle, Prince of Wales, at the 
station; *Mitre, beyond the bridge, D. 38. 6d. ; King's Arms, Grey- 
hound, first-class inns, at the entrance to Bushy Park ; Park Cottage ; 
QuttrCs Arms, I), from is. 6d.), we turn to the right, cross the 
bridge over the Thames, which commands a charming view of the 
river, and follow the broad road to the Palace on the right. The 
Palace is open to the public gratis daily , except Fridays , from 10 
to 6, from 1st April to 1st October, and from 10 to 4 in winter; 
Sundays, 2-6 or 2-4 p. m. The Gardens are open daily until dusk. 

The Palace was originally built by Cardinal Wolsey, the fav- 
ourite of Henry Vin., in red brick with battlemented walls, on the 
site of a property mentioned in Domesday liook, Ad was afterwards 
presented by him to the King. It was subsequently occupied 
by Cromwell, the Stuarts, William 111., and the first two monarchs 
of the honse of Hanover. Since the time of George II., Hampton 
Court has ceased to be a royal residence, and \t \% wovt \vk^%Xyv\&^Vi 
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yariouB pensionerB of the Grown. The buildingB to the left on en- 
tering from the W. are used as barracks for a cayalry gnaid. 

The Palace comprises three principal courts, the Entrance Courty 
the Clock Court, and the Fountain Court, Above the entrance to 
the central or Clock Court are seen the armorial bearings of Wolsey, 
with his motto ^Dominus mihi adjutor'. On the towers of the 
archways between the different courts are terracotta medallions of 
Roman emperors (the best being that of Nero) , obtained by Wol- 
sey from the sculptor, Joannes Maiano. From the S. side of 
this court we pass through an Ionic colonnade, erected by Wren, 
to the King's Qrand Staircase, adorned with allegorical paintings 
by Verrio. Umbrellas and sticks are left at the foot of it. The 
names of the rooms are written above the doors; we always 
begin yrith the pictures on the left. The gallery is rich in Italian 
pictures , especially of the Venetian school , but the names at- 
tached to them are often erroneous. Canvasses of very little 
value are frequently assigned to the greatest masters, while, on 
the other hand, many genuine and important works are attributed 
to the wrong artist. The following list pays no regard to the 
names on the pictures themselves. Conip. E. Law's ^History of 
the Palace in Tudor Times' (1886) and 'Historical Guide to tlie 
Pictures at Hampton Court' (1881). The 'Illustrated Guide' (1885; 
Is.) is an abridgment of the latter. 

Rouu I. (77ie Guard Chamber). The walls are tastefully decorated 
with trophies and large star-shaped groups of pistols , guns, lances, and 
other modern weapons. The best of the pictures are : 20. Zucchero, Queen 
Elizabeth's porter^ 9. Ganaletio^ Colosseum and Arch of Constantine at 
Home; several battle-pieces by Rugendas. The wrought-iron railings are 
by Huntington Shaw (p. 268). 

Room II. (27*6 King^s First Presence Chamber) contains the canopy of 
the throne of King William III. The wood-carving above the chimney- 
piece and doors is by Qrinling Gibbons; the candelabrum dates from the 
•reign of (^ueen Anne. The upper row of portraits are the so-called 
4lamptou Court Hcautics\ or ladies of the court of William and Mary, 
painted by Sir Godfreij Kneller^ after the model of the * Windsor Beauties 
of Cliarles H.'s Court, by Sir Peter Lely, formerly in Windsor Castle, and 
now in lioom VI. of this gallery. The following pictures may also be 
remarked : 29. Kneller^ William III. landing at Torbay, a large allegorical 
work; 35, 36. Denner^ Portraits; 39, 52. Schiavone, Frieee-like landscapes 
with figures; 57. Kneller, Peter the Great; 58. Unknown Matter, Portraits 
of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his family; 60. Unknown Painter, 
Man''s head; =^64. Good Dutch copy, in the stylo of Ifctbuse, of a sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Infant Christ and St. John; 66. De Bray, History of 
Marc Antony and Cleopatra, the figures being portraits of the artistes family. 

llooK III. (The Second Presence Chamber). On the left: 69. Tintoretto, 
Esther bcf<ire Ahasucrus; 72. Leandro Bnssano^ Sculptor; *'?3. Bonifazio 
Veronese., Diana and Actu'on in a fanciful landscape, one of the artist's 
masterpieces; 78. Jacopo Bassano^ Dominican; 79. Copy from TUian^ 
Holy Family; *^^ Dosso Dossi, Portrait of a man, well preserved; "^Sd. 
Van Dyck., Equestrian portrait of Charles I.; *90. Velaxouet, Consort 
of Philip IV. of Spain; *9l. Tintoretto, Knight of Malta; *97. DotMO Dossi, 
Holy Family; 98. (above the mantelpiece) Van Somer, Christian IV. of 
Denmark; 104. Pordenone, His own family (dated 1524). 

I?ooH IV. (The Audience Cfiamher). In the centre: *106. Unknown 
/7emix^ or Oennan Mauler, Triptych with the Crueiflxion in the centre, the 
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Bearing of the Cross to the left, the Resurrection to the right, and the Ecce 
Homo on the exterior, of admirable colouring. On the left: 113. Titian (?), 
Ignatius Loyola^ *114. Lorenzo Loito^ Portrait 5 *115. Palma Veechio^ Holy 
Family; 117. CHov. Bellini 0* or of his school-, forged signature), Portrait 
of himself; 125. Qiorgione (?J, Portrait; 128. Honthorst, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, wife of Frederick V. of the Palatinate (above the mantelpiece); 
130. Unlmown Artist^ Portrait; 138. Savoldo^ Warrior in armour; *144. 
Wrongly ascribed to Lor. Lotto^ Concert; *148. Lotto.^ Portrait of Andrea 
Ordini, a sculptor; *149. Titian^ Portrait of an unknown gentleman. 

Boom V. (The King''s Drawing Room). On the left: 153. J. Bassano.^ 
Boas and Ruth; 175. Schiavone^ .ludgment of Midas; 182. Master of Tre- 
viso^ Lawyer; *183. Dosso., St. William taking off his armour. 

Room VI. (King WilUaTn the Third's Bedroom) contains the bed of 
Queen Charlotte. The clock in the corner to the left of the bed requires 
winding up once a year only. On the walls arc the ^Beauties'* of the 
Court of Charles II. , chiefly i>ainted by Lelp (comp. Room II.), including 
190. Duchess of York Cabove the mantel-piece); 196. Nell Gwynne, actress, 
and mistress of Charles II., l)()th by Lelp. The ceiling by Verrio. 

Room VII. (The King's Dressing Room). Ceiling ])aintings by Verrio. 
representing Mars, Venus, and Cupid. No. 212. >S?a/v. i2o«a, Brigand scene ; 
224. Oirol. da Treviso^ Marriage of the Virgin. 

Room VIII. (The King^s Wi'iting Closet). On the left: Artemisia 
Oentilesehi., 226. Her own portrait; 227. Sibyl. 235. Bordone (? more pro- 
bably Palma Vecchio), Lucretia, injured by repainting. The mirror above 
the chimney-piece here is placed at such an angle as to reflect the 
whole suite of rooms. 

Room IX. ((lueen Mary''s Closet). On the left: 251. Giulio Romano^ Holy 
Family; 267. Dutch Master^ Sophonisba. 

Room X. (The Queen's Gallery) is a hall, 69 ft. long and 260 ft. broad, 
with tapestry representing scenes from the life of Alexander the Great, 
after Le Brun. 

Room XI. (The Queen'^s Bedroom) contains Queen Annex's bed, and has a 
ceiling painted by Thornhill., representing Aurora rising from the sea. To 
the left: *27B. Correggio, Holy Family, with St. Jerome on the left, a 
0mall and admirable work of the ])ainter\s early period. L. Giordano^ 
278. Offerings of the Magi; 288, 292. Myth of Cupid and Psyche, in 
12 small pictures. *307. Francesco Francia., Baptism of Christ. 

Room XII. (Tht Queen's Drawing Room), with ceiling painted by 
Verrio, representing Queen Anne as the Goddess of Justice. The windows 
command a fine view of the gardens and canal (3/4 M. hmg). The pictures 
are all by West: above the door, 309. Duke oif Cimibcrland and his two 
sisters, when children; 314. Peter denying his Master; 320. Death of 
Oeneral Wolfe (duplicate of the original in (jrosvenor House); 321. Qneen 
Charlotte; 322. Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 

Room XIII. (Tfie Queen's Audience Chamber). On the left: 329. P. 
Snapers, Battle of Forty; 330. Uonthorst, Christian, Duke of Brunswick; 
*884. Palamedes, Embarking from Schevcninpen. Holbein the Younger^ *340. 
Henry VIII. and his family; 342. Meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis 1. 
of France, at Calais. 

Rc^M XIV. (The Public Dining Room). On the left: 354. Beee?iep, 
George III. reviewing the 10th Dragoons , the Prince of Wales on the 
right and the Duke of York on the left; 3(51. Knapton , Family of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales (the boy with the plan on his knee is George HI.); 
363. Sir T. Lawrence, F. von Gentz; 365. Walker, Portrait of himself; 
866. Gainsborough, Jewish Rabbi; 309. Michael Wright, John Lacy, come- 
dian, in three characters; 376. Dobson, Portrait of himself and his wife. 
We proceed in a straight direction; the door to the left leads to the 
Qaeen''8 Chapel, etc. (see below). 

Room XV. (The Prince of Wales'^s Presence Chamber). On the left. 
880. If. Poussin, Nymphs and Satyrs. Rembrandt, 381. Rabbi; 382. Dutch 
lady. *885. Mabuse, Adam and Eve; 404. Heemskerck, Quakers' meetin** 

Room XVI. (The Prince of Wales's Drawing Room). On the l«.t\.\ W! 
Van Belchamp, Louis XIII. of France; 411. Pourhus, 'tt^^.r^ ^^^ "*«N 

Babdekek, London. 6th Edit. ^^ 
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413. Qreitze, Louis XVL of France ; 423. Claude Larrain^ Sea-port -y 418. 
Pourbtu, Henry IV. of France; 4289. Oretuse, Madame de Pompadour; 
above , 428. Mignavd^ Louis XIV., as a youth. 

KooM XVII. (The Prince of Walei'i Bedroom) contains some poor 
copies of a few well-known works. 

We now return to Boom XIV. (Public Dining Boom), and pass through 
the door on the right, indicated by notices pointing the ^Way Out\ 

Qdei£n''s P&ivate Guapbl. On the left: 457, 4d9. Baptute^ Flowers; 
^463. Hondeeoeter^ Birds; below, 464. Snyders^ Still^ife; De Eeem, «467, 
469. 8till-life pieces. — The Closet adjoining the chapel contains nothing 
of much interest. The Pbivatb Diking Boom contains three bright red 
beds, and some portraits, including one of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
sister of Oeorge III., by Angelica Kaufmann (502). Adjoining it are a 
second Closet with 12 saints by Feii^ and Venetian Senators by Fialetti 
(507), and the Qdebn^s Pbivatb Chambes, containing some pictures of 
no great value. We next enter the King''8 Pkivatb Dbessing Boom, hung 
with tapestry representing the Battle of Solebay ; in the centre is a bust 
of a negro. We then pass through George II.'s Pbivate Boom, with 
some fruit and flower pieces, and a dark corner room into the long — 

South Gallert, where liaphaers famous cartoons, now at South 
Kensington (p. 274), were formerly preserved. It is divided into five 
sections by partitions, and contains the most valuable smaller pictures 
of the collection. Section I.: at the top, 559. Holbein^ Countess of 
Lennox; b^. Zucchero^ Mary, Queen of Scots ; '='561. Janet^ Queen Eleanor 
of France; 563. Holbein (V), Henry VIII., as a youth; 576. Van Orley^ 
Death of Adonis ; 579. Ilemmessen^ St. Jerome ; 581. Mazzolini of Ferrara, 
Turkish warrior; 578. Schoreel, Virgin and Child, SS. Andrew and Michael. 
— Section II. : 588. Cranach^ The Judgment of Paris; *589. DUrer^ Portrait; 
*590. School of Van Eyck^ Head of a y«)ung man; *595. Mabuse^ Children of 
Christian II. of Denmark ; 601. Rem4e (Antwerp ; d. 1678), Henry VII. and his 
queen Elizabeth, Henry VIII. and his queen .lane Seymour, copy of a fresco 
by Holbein in Whitehall, which was burned with that palace ; 600. L. Cranac/t, 
St. Christopher and other saints; 602. Lucas v. Leyden^ Joseph in prison. 
Holbein: *6(^. Frobenius (the famous printer); *608. The artisfs parents ; *610. 
Bcskemeer (the hands beautifully painted). Janet^ 631. Queen Mary Stuart; 
632. Francis II. of France as a boy. 629, 637. Gonzales Coques^ Portraits; 
634. HendHk Pot, Play scene (the actor here is supposed to be Charles I.); 
638. Van Dyck, Dying saint; 639. De Heere, Lord Darnley and his brother, 
Charles Stuart. — Section HI.: 654. After Rubens, Venus and Adonis; 
657. Verdussen, Windsor Castle ; 662. Molenaer, Dutch merry-making ; 663. 
Van Dyck, Cupid and Psyche; 666. Ascribed to Holbein, Court jester of 
Henry VIII.; 676. School «>f Frans Hals, Portrait; 680. Rotienhammer^ 
Judgment of Paris ; 684, Withoos, Flower-piece (1665), — Seotiom IV. : 
698. Everdingen (V), Landscape; 704. Snyders, Boar-hunting; 707. Janssen, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; 710. Dutch Master, Portrait (described by 
the Catalogue as a portrait of Baphael by him.self !) ; 734. P. Brill, Land- 
scape; 731. J. B. Weenix, Dead game. — Section V.: 744. Roettraeten, 
Still-life (the earthenware jug very fine); 745,754. W. vande Velde, Sea- 
pieces (sketches) ; *746. Wynants , Landscape ; 748. Brueghel the Elder, 
Slaughter of the Innocents, thoroughly Dutch in conceptitm; 751. Hol- 
bein , Landscai)e ; 769. James I. , copy of a painting by an unknown 
artist in Ham House. 

We now pass through a small, dark chamber on the right, and enter 
the last long gallery, called the — 

'^'^Mantegna Gallery, which contains the gem of the whole collec- 
tion, the Triumphal Procession of Caesar, by Mantegna (Nos. 873-81), 
extending the whole length of the wall, and protected by glass. The series 
of pictures, painted in distemper upon linen, is in parts sadly defaced, 
and has also been retouched. Mantegna began the work, which was in- 
tended for stage-scenery, in 1485, and finished it in 1490-92. The series 
was purchased by Charles I. along with the rest of the Marquis of Mantua's 
collection, and valued by the Parliament after the king''s death at 1(X)0/. 
H was rescued by Cromwell, along with BaphaeFs cartoons. 
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SeetUm L Beginning of the prttceMiun with tnunpeten, standard- 
besren, and warriors; on the flag-pules paintings uf the victi»ries of 
Cssar. — II. Statues of Jupiter and Juno in chariots, bust of Gybele, war- 
like instruments. — III. Trophies of war; weapons, urns, tripods, etc. 
— lY. Preeions vessels and ornaments-, oxen led by pages; train of 
motfieianfl. — V. Elephants bearing fruit, flowers, and candelabra. — 
VI. Urns, armour, etc. borne in triumph. — VII. Pn>cession of the 
captiTes; me n, w omen, and children, and mocking figures among the 
populace. — Vlll. Dancing musicians, standard-bearers with garlands; 
among tliem a soldier of the German Legion, bearing a standard with 
the 0he-wolf of B«ime. — IX. Julius Caesar^ with sceptre and palm-branch, 
in a triumphal car; behind him Victoria; on his standara the legend, 
^Veni, vidi, vici\ 

*With a stem realism, which was his virtue, Mantegna multiplied 
illoatrations of the classic age in a severe and chastened style , balancing 
hia eomposition with the known economy of the Greek relief, conserving 
the dignitj of sculptural movement and gait, and the grave marks of the 
elMsic statuaries, modifying them though but slightly with the newer 
•eeent of Donatello. . . . His contour is tenuous and fine and remarkable 
for a graceful and easy flow; his clear lights, shaded with grey, are 
blended with extraordinary delicacy, his colours are bright and varie- 
gated, yet thin, spare, and ot gauzy substance." — Crowe and CavaicasdU. 

The Mantegna Gallery also contains a few other paintings, including 
m portrait of the dwarf Sir Jefl'ery Hudson (immortalised in Scotfs *Pc- 
Tenl of ttie Peak'') by Mytens (No. 798), and a portrait of Jane Shore, 
mifltreM of Edward IV. (No. 793). 

The Qdben''s Staircask, to the right, embellished with cciling-palnt- 
ingp by Ftelr, and a large picture by Honthorst^ representing Charles I. and 
hi* wife as Apollo and Diana, leads to two other rooms, which contain 
the remainder of the pictures. 

Boom I. (The Queen's Guard Chamber). On the left: 811. Ciro Ferri^ 
Triumph of Bacchus; 815, S16. Portraits of Giulio Romano and Michael 
Asgelo; 818. Milani, Portrait of a child; 819. Portrait of Tintoretto; 824. 
Kneller, John Locke ; 839. Baltoni^ Pope Benedict XIV. ; 842. Frederick 
the Great; 846. Kneller, Sir Isaac Newton; 850. Romanelli^ after Outdo 
Jlcriu', Triumph of Venus, with Bacchus and Ariadne; 862. Lely^ Portrait 
of himself. — We now pass through a small Ante-Itoom (on the right, 
871. Zuechero, Adoration of the Shepherds; 873. Post^ View in the West 
Indiea) into — 

Boom II. (The Queen's Presence Chamber)^ with sea-pieces : W. van 
de Vttd€y ^79. British ship engaged with three Spanish vessels; 880. Close 
of the aame action. 884. James ^ View on the Thames, comprising old 
London Bridge ; 887. S. van Ruysdael^ Biver in Holland; 898, 899. Huggins, 
Battle of Trafalgar. W. van de Velde, 90*2. British fleet attacking the 
French fleet in a harbour; '='910. Burning of a fleet; 912. Boats attacking 
the Dntoh fleet in a harbour. Here also are two pieces of timber from 
KelBon^B flag-ship, the Victory. 

The Oreat HaU, 106ft. in length, 40ft. in breadth, and 60ft. 
in height, begun by Henry VIII. immediately after the death of 
Wolsey, and completed in 1536, contains a handsome high-pitched 
timber roof with pendants, good stained- glass windows (mostly 
modem), and fine tapestry representing scenes from the life of 
Abraham. The room at the end has a modern portrait of Wolsey 
orer the chlmney-plece. 

A door to the right, at the foot of the staircase where umbrellas 
haTe been left, leads to the gardens, to reach which we pass 
thioagh a small court, emerging at the E. facade of the Palace. 

The ^Garden in front of the Palace is laid out in the French 
ftyle, and embellished with tasteful flower-beds aii^%\i«L^^ v^«k««^. 
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In the private garden , on tbe S. side of the Palace, is exhibited 
a vine of the Black Hamburgh variety, planted in 1768, the stem 
of which is 38 in. in circumference, and the branches of which 
spread to a distance of upwards of 100 ft. The yield of this gigantic 
vine amounts, in productive years, to 2500 bunches of grapes. — 
The old TennU Court , opening from the garden to the N. of the 
Palace, is still used. 

The Maze, or labyrinth, in the so-called Wilderness to the N. 
of the Palace, may be successfully penetrated by keeping invari- 
ably to the left, except the first time we have an option , when we 
keep to the extreme right ; in coming out, we keep to the right y 
till we reach the same place, when we turn to the left. Opposite, 
between Hampton Court and Teddington, is Bushy Park, a royal 
domain of about 11,000 acres, entered by four gates; viz., the one 
here, one near Teddington, one at Hampton Wick (p. 313), and 
one at Hampton village. Its white-thorn trees in blossom are very 
beautiful, but its chief glory is in the end of spring or in early sum- 
mer, when the horse-chestnuts are in full bloom, affording a sight 
quite unequalled in England (usually announced in the London 
papers). These majestic old trees, planted by William III. and 
interspersed with limes, form a triple avenue, of more than a mile 
in length, from Hampton Court to Teddington. Near the Hampton 
Court end of the avenue is a curious basin with carp and gold-flsh. 
The deer in the park, never being molested, are so tame that they 
scarcely exert themselves to get out of the way of visitors, lliey 
even thrust their heads in at the open windows of the houses that 
look on the park, insisting on being fed. The residence of the 
ranger is a sombre red brick house, screened off by railings, near 
one margin of the park. 

Travellers provided with a return-ticket of the North London 
Railway walk through Bushy Park to Teddington station, whence 
London is reached via Richmond in ^/^ hr. On leaving Hampton 
Court by the Lion Gates, near the Maze , we see the entrance to 
Bushy Park immediately opposite. We turn to the left on quitting 
the park. The road almost immediately forks, when we keep to 
the right, and then take the second turning on the right, leading to 
(IY4M.) Teddington Station. The train from Teddington to London 
passes Strawberry Hill (p. 313), Richmond, WiUesden Junction, 
and Dalston. The walk from Teddington to (3 M.) Richmond is 
very picturesque (line cedars). Carriage from Hampton Court to 
Teddington 25. 6d. , to Richmond 6s. 

Bichmond {*Star and Garter, with fine view from the ter- 
race, expensive; Queen's, opposite; * Talbot Hotel ; Roebuck; sev- 
eral tea-gardens and coffee-houses ; 'Maids of honour ', a favourite 
kind of cake) may be reached direct from London by the South 
Western Railway (N. Entrance, p. 34) or Underground Railway 
every half-hour, by a Richmond omnibus (fare 1«.), or, in summer, 
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by tlie steam'boat. It is a small town on the right hank of the 
Thames, channlngly sitnated on the slope of a hill. Ascending 
the hioad main street of the town to the right, we reach, at the top 
of the hill, a fine park, terrace, and avenne, commanding a beaa- 
tiful •View. Pretty walks also wind along the opposite hank of 
the Thames , and the grounds formerly belonging to the Duke of 
Bndcleuch were opened as a public garden in May, 1887, Pop. 
(1881) 19,068. 

The original name of the place was Sheen f/beautifuV), which 
still survives in the neighbouring East Sheen. Edward I. possessed 
a palace here, which was rebuilt in 1499 by Henry VTI., the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty, who named it Richmond, after his 
own title. Henry VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth often held 
their courts in this palace, and the latter died here in 1603. In 
1648 the palace was demolished by order of Parliament, and all 
that now remains of it is a stone gateway in Richmond Green. 

Richmond is a favourite summer-resort, both of Londoners and 
strangers ; and its large park, 2255 acres in area, and 8 M. in cir- 
cumference, is frequented in line weather by crowds of pedestrians, 
horsemen, and carriages. I^arge herds of deer here also add to 
the charms of the park. Pembroke Lodge in this park was the seat 
of Lord John Russell (d. 1878). — The small church of Richmond 
contains the tombs of James Thomson, the poet of the 'Seasons* 
(j^. 190), and Edmund Kean, the famous actor (d. 1883). 

From Richmond we may take the omnibus (6d. outside) to Kew 
(Star and Garter), the beautiful *Botaiiic (hurdeni of which are 
open gratis daily from noon till sunset; on Sundays from 1 p.m. 
— Kew is reached from TiOndon direct by steamboat, omnibus (comp. 
pp. 28 and 37), or railway (South Western Railway, N. entrance, or 
North London Railway, Broad Street Station, or Underground Rail- 
way, from Mansion House). The present Keeper of the gardens is 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the celebrated botanist, who succeeded his 
distinguished father. Sir William J. Hooker. 

Kew has two railway-stations, Kew Bridge Station on the left, 
and Kew Gardens Station on the right bank of the Thames. Leav- 
ing the first of these, we cross the Thames to Kew Oreen, and 
thence proceed to the right to the entrance of the Gardens, near 
which is Kew Cottage , the country-seat of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Visitors may not smoke in the Gardens, or bring eatables 
into them ; but smoking is allowed in the Pleasure Grounds (p. 310). 

The path to the right on entering leads straight to Kew Palace, 
To the left lie the Botanic Gardens, with numerous hothouses, 
where the ferns, orchids, and cacti are particularly interesting. 
By the pond, at the S. end of the Gardens, are the *Palm House 
(362 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 66 ft. high), where the temperature 
is kept at 80° Fahr., and the Water Lily House, A little to the N. 
of the artificial piece of water is the new Tropical Houftt, ^«^\»i«&a^ 
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the tank for the Victoria Regia, which flowers in August. There 
are also four Botanical Museums in different parts of the Gardens. 
To the S. and W. of the Botanie Gardens proper, and separated 
from them by a wire- fence , lie the Pleasure Gfrounds, coyer- 
ing an area of 270 acres, which extend to the Thames, and are 
intersected in eyery direction hy shady walks and avennes. They 
contain , on the left , the Temple of Minderiy erected in 1759 in 
commemoration of the yictory gained at Minden hy Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick; and the Pantheon, an Ionic temple, with 
busts of Wellington, George III., and others. On the path leading 
from the pond towards the Richmond Gate, a new and elegant mu- 
seum, the gift of Miss North, was opened in 1882. It contains, in geo- 
graphical sequence, a most interesting collection of tropical flowers, 
etc., sketched by Miss North in their natiye localities (catalogue 3d.). 
The * Winter Garden, or Temperate House, built in 1865 at a cost of 
35,000^, is designed for keeping plants of the temperate zone during 
winter. The central portion is 212 ft. long, 187 ft. wide, and 60 ft. 
high; with the wings the total length is 582 ft. At the S. extrem- 
ity of the Pleasure Grounds is the Pagoda , rising in ten stories 
to a height of 165 ft., the summit of which in clear weather, com- 
mands the environs for 30 M. round (no admission at present). 

Opposite the Pleasure Grounds, on the left bank of the Thames, 
lies Brentford (p. 312), the official county town of Middlesex. Its 
name often occurs in English literature; thus the Hwo Kings of 
Brentford on one throne' are mentioned by Cowper and in the 'Re- 
hearsaV. Adjacent is 8ion House, a place of great historic interest, 
which was a nunnery in the 15th cent., and is now the property 
.of the Duke of Northumberland. 

A footpath on the right bank of the Thames leads through Old 
Richmond Park, with the Kew Observatory, to Richmond. 

36. The Thames from London Bridge to Hampton Court. 

Steamboats are advertised to ply every y* !"• i^ aummer, tide per- 
mitting, from London Bridge to Ilampton Court (22 M. in 2-3 hrs. \ faro 1<. Gd , 
return is. Qd.y, but they are seldom able to proceed farther than Ktw. By 
embarking at Chelsea or Battersea Bndge the traveller may shorten the trip 
by about 1 hour. The sceneiy, after London is fairly left behind, is of a very 
soft and pleasing character, consisting of luxuriant woods, smiling 
meadows, and picturesque villas and villages. The course of the river 
is very tortuous. The words right and left in the following description 
are used with reference to going upstream. 

Rowing and Sailing Boats may be hired at Blchmond, Kingston, 
Hampton Wick, and several other places on the river, the charges vary- 
ing according to the season, the size of the boat, etc. (previous under- 
standing advisable). The prettiest part of the river for short boating 
excursions is the stretch between Richmond and Hamptom Goart. A tri- 
fling fee, which may be ascertained from the official table posted ftt each 
lock, has to be paid for passing the locks. Rowing boats going upstream 
generally keep near the bank to escape the current. Boats pass each 
other to the right, but a boat overtaking another one keeps to the left. 

The prominent ohjects on both hanks of the Thames between 
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London Bridge and Battersea Bridge have already been pointed out 
in various parts of the Handbook, so that nothing more is required 
here than a list of them in the order in which they occur, with 
references to the pages where they are described : — South Eastern 
Railway Bridge^ Southwark Bridge (p. 115), St. PauCs Cathedral 
(right; p. 81), Lor^don, Chatham^ and Dover Railway Bridge 
(p. Ill), Black friars Bridge (p. Ill), Victoria Embankment (right; 
p. Ill), the City of London School (right; p. H^), the Temple 
(right; p. 133), with the new Law Courts (p. 136) appearing 
aboYe it, Somerset House (right; p. 139), Waterloo Bridge (p. 
140), Cleopatra's Needle (p. 112), Charing Cross Railway Bridge, 
Montague House (right; p. 177), Westminster Bridge (p. 186), 
Houses of Parliament (right ; p. 177), Westminster Abbey (right ; 
p. 186), Albert Embankment (left; p. 113), St, Thomas's Hospital 
(left; p. 286), Lambeth Palace (left; p. 286), Lambeth Bridge 
(p. 286) , MUlbank Penitentiary (right ; p. 281), Vauxhall Bridge 
(p. 281), London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Bridge (^Victoria, 
p. 281) , Chelsea Suspension Bridge (p. 281), Battersea Park (left ; 
p. 288), Chelsea Hospital (right; p. 281), Albert Bridge (p. 283), 
Battersea Bridge (p. 283). 

A little way above Battersea we reach — 

L. Wandsworth (railway-station, see p. 321), an outlying 
suburb of London, containing a large number of factories and brew- 
eries. The scenery now begins to become more rural in character, 
and the dusky hues of the great city give place to the green tints 
of meadow and woodland. About 1 M. above Wandsworth the river 
is spanned by Putney Bridge , a new structure erected in 1886, 
connecting Fulham, on the right, with Putney, on the left. 

B. Fulham (i.e. Fullenhame, Hhe home of fowls*) is principally 
noted for containing a country residence of the Bishops of London, 
who have been lords of the manor from very early times. The Epis- 
copal Palace, which stands above the bridge, dates in part from 
the 16th century. Its grounds contain some fine old trees, and 
are enclosed by a moat about 1 M. in circumference. In the library 
are portraits of Sandys , Archbisliop of York , Laud , Ridley the 
martyr, and other ecclesiastics, chiefly Bishops of London. The 
first bishop who is known with certainty to have resided here was 
Robert Seal, in 1241. A handsome, but somewhat incongruous, 
chapel was added to the palace in 1867. Fulham Church has a 
tower of the 14th cent. , and contains the tombs of numerous 
Bishops of London. In a house at the N. end of Fulham , on the 
road to Hammersmith, Richardson wrote ^Clarissa Harlowe'. 

L. Fntney (railway-station, p. 321) is well known to Londoners 
as the starting-point for the annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities (p. 46), which takes place on the river be- 
tween this village and Mortlake (p. 312). 

Thomas Cromwell, Wolsey's secretary, and afleTw;«^a "E»w\. ^V^ww 
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was tlie son of a Putney blacksmitli ; and Edward Gibbon, fbe bistorian, 
was born bere in 1737. In 1806, William Pitt died at Bowling Green 
House, on tbe S. side of tbe town, near Putney Heatb, wbere, eigbt years 
before, be bad engaged in a duel witb George Tiemey. Lord Castlereagh 
and George Canning also fougbt a duel on tbe beatb in 1809. Tbe tower 
of Putney Cburcb is about 400 years old. 

^Beautiful walk from Putney over Putney Heatb, tbrougb tbe villagd 
of Boebampton (IVsM. to tbeS.) and Bicbmond Park, to (4M.) Bicbmond. 

Tbe fine old house , called Barnes Elma , wbicb we now soon 
observe on the left, was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingbam, who entertained his sovereign lady here on 
varions occasions. It was afterwards occupied by Jacob Tonson, the 
publisher , who built a room here for the famious portraits of the 

Kit-Cat Club, painted for him by Sir Godfrey Kneller (p. 318). 

On tbe opposite bank, a little fartber on, formerly stood Brandenburgh 
House ^ built in tbe time of Cbarlesl. •, it was once inbabited by Fairfax 
tbe Parliamentary general, by Queen Caroline, consort of George IV., wbo 
died bere in 1821, and by various otber notabilities. 

R. Hammersmith (railway-station), now a town of considerable 

size , but of little interest to strangers. The Church of St. Paul^ 

consecrated in 1631, containing some interesting monuments, a 

ceiling painted by Cipriani, and an altarpiece carved by Grinling 

Gibbons, was pulled down in 1882 to make room for a new and 

larger edifice. The town contains numerous Roman Catholic in- 

babitants and institutions. Hammersmith is connected by new 

suspension-bridge, to be opened in 1887, with the cluster of villas 

called Castelnau. 

R. Chiswick (rail way -station, p. 321), was formerly the scene 
of the fetes of the Horticultural Society (p. 262), whose experi- 
mental garden is still situated here. 

In Chiswick House, tbe property of tbe Duke of Devonsbire, Cbarles 
James Fox died in 18(X), and George Canning in 1827. It was built by 
tbe Earl of Burlington, tbe builder of Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 213), in imitation of tbe Villa Capra at Vicenza, one of Palladio's best 
works. The wings, by Wyatt, were added afterwards. — Tbe cburcb- 
yard contains tbe grave of Hogartb, tbe painter (d. 1764), who died in a 
dwelling near the church, now called Hogarth House. 

L. Barnes (railway-station, p. 321), a village with a church 
partly of the 12th cent., freely restored, and possessing a modem, 
ivy-clad tower. At the next bend lies — 

L. Mortlake (rail, stat., p. 321), with a church occupying the 
site of an edifice of the 14th cent.; the tower dates from 1543. In 
the interior is a tablet to Sir Philip Francis (d. 1818), now usually 
identified with Junius. 

The two famous astrologers. Dee and Partridge, resided at Mortlake, 
where Queen Elizabeth is said to have consulted the first-named. — 
'^Pleasant walk through (S.) East Sheen to Richmond Park. 

L. Kew (p. 309) has a railway-station on the opposite bank, with 
which a stone bridge connects it. Picturesque walk to Richmond. 

R. Brentford (p. 310), near which is Sion Bouse (p. 310). 

R. Isleworth (rail, stat.), a favourite residence of London 
merchants, with numerous villas. The woods and lawns on the 
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banks of the river in this neigbbonibood are particularly charming. 
The conrse of the stream is from N. to S. We now pass under 
a railway-bridge, and then a stone bridge, the latter at — 

L. Richmond (see p. 308) ; boats may be hired here (p. 310). 

L. Petersham , with a red brick church , in a quaint classical 
style, dating from 1505. Close to the church is Ham House, also 
of red brick, with its back to the river , the meeting-place of the 

Cabal during its tenancy by the Duke of Lauderdale. 

A little farther from the river stands Sudbrook House, built by the 
Dnke of Argyll (d. 1743) , and now a hydropathic e.stal>lt8hment. It is 
immortalised by Scott in the ^Hcart of Midlothian^ , as the scene of the 
interview between Jeanie Deans and the Duke. 

On the opposite bank of the Thames is — 

R. Twickenham (Railway; King's Head; Albany), with a great 
number of interesting historical villas and mansions. The name 
most intimately associated with the place is that of Pope, whose 
villa, however , has been replaced by another, while his grotto is 
also altered. Near the site of Pope's villa stands Orleans House, a 
building of red brick, once the residence of Louis Philippe and 
other members of the Orleans family, and now used by the Orleans 
Club (p. 73) as a pleasant country resort for members, their fa- 
milies, and their friends. Farther up the river, about Y2 ^* &bove 
Twickenham, is Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole's famous villa ; 
it was long the residence of the late Countess Waldegrave, who 
eollected here a great many of the objects of art which adorned it 
in Walpole^s time. Among other celebrities connected with 
Twickenham are Henry Fielding , the novelist, and Kitty Clive, 
the actress. Eel Pie Island (Inn), opposite Twickenham, is a 
favourite resort of picnic parties. 

R. Teddington (p. 308), with the first lock on the Thames. 

L. Kingston {Qriffin; Sun; Railway ; rail, stat., p. 303 j, an old 
Saxon town, where some of the early kings of England were crowned. 
In the market-place, surrounded by an ornamental iron railing, is 
the Stone which is said to have been used as the king's seat during 
the coronation ceremony. The names of those believed to have been 
crowned here are carved on the stone. The Town Hall is an imposing 
edifice, built in 1840. The Church of All Saints is a fine cruciform 
structure, dating in part from the 14th century. Kingston is united 
with Hampton Wick on the other bank, by a stone bridge , con- 
structed in 1827. It Is surrounded by numerous villas and country- 
residences, and is a favourite resort of Londoners in summer. 

Bowing and sailing boats may be hired either at Kingston or Hamp- 
ton Wick. — Pleasant walks to Ham Common, and through Bushy Park 
to (2 M.) Hampton Court. 

Steaming past Surbiton, the southern suburb of Kingston, and 
Thames Ditton (p. 303), on the left, we now arrive at the bridge 
crossing the river at — 

Hampton Conrt, see p. 303. (The village of Hampton lies on 
the right, about 1 M. farther up.) 
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37. Hampstead. Highgate. 

The visitor should go to Hampstead by omnibus (p. 30) or train 
(North London Railway, from Broad Street), and walk thence to Highgate. 

The two hills of Hampstead and Highgate, lying to the N. of 
London, are well worth visiting for the extensive views they com- 
mand of the metropolis and the snrronnding country. 

The village of Hampstead ('home - stead*), has been long since 
reached by the ever advancing suburbs of London , from which it 
can now scarcely be distinguished. It is an ancient place, known 
as early as the time of the Romans ; and various Roman antiquities 
have been found in the neighbourhood, particularly at the mineral 
wells. These wells (in Well Walk, to the E. of the High Street) 
were discovered or re-discovered about 1620, and for a time made 
Hampstead a fashionable spa ; the old well-house is now used as 
a clnirch. The parish church of 8t, John dates from 1747, and 
with its square tower forms a conspicuous object in the view from 
many parts of London. In the churchyard are buried Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (d. 1832), Joanna Bailie (d. 1851), her sister Agnes (d. 1861, 
aged 100 years), and Constable^ the painter (d. 1837). The well- 
known Kit-Cat Club, which numbered Addison, Steele, and Pope 
among its members, held its first meetings in a tavern at Hampstead. 

'''Hampstead Heath (430 ft. above the sea -level) is one of 
the most open and picturesque spots in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is a favourite and justly valued resort of 
holiday-makers and all who appreciate pure and invigorating air. 
The heath is about 240 acres in extent. Its wild and irregular 
beauty, and picturesque alternations of hill and hollow, make it a 
refreshing contrast to the trim elegance of the Parks. The heath 
was once a notorious haunt of highwaymen, but robberies here 
are now of very rare occurrence. Some years ago the lord of the 
manor began to lay out the heath for building purposes ; but for- 
tunately his intention was frustrated, and the heath purchased by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the unrestricted use of the 
public, for the sura of 47,000f. Near the ponds at the S.E. comer 
of tlie heath, the Fleet Brook (p. 130) takes its rise. The garden 
of the Bull and Bush Inn, on the N. margin of the heath, contains 
a holly planted by Hogarth, the painter; and ^Jack Straw's Castle\ 
on the highest part of the heath , is another interesting old inn. 
Donkeys may be hired for a ride on the heath. 

The*View is extensive and interesting. On the S. lies London, 
with the dome of St. Paul's and the towers of Westminster rising 
conspicuously from the dark masses of houses; while beyond 
may be discerned the green hills of Surrey and the glittering 
roof of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The varied prospect to 
the W. includes Harrow -on -the -Hill (p. 319; distinguishable by 
the lofty spire on an isolated eminence), and, in clear 'weather, 
Windsor Castle itself. To the N. lies a fertile and well- peopled 
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tract, Btndded with numerous yillages and houses and extending to 
Highwood Hill, Totteridge, and Barnet. To the E., in immediate 
proximity, we see the sister hill of Highgate, and in clear weather 
we may descry the reach of the Thames at Gravesend. 

"We leave Hampstead Heath at the N. end, and follow the road 
leading to the N.E. to Highgate. We soon reach, on the left, the 
^Spaniards' Inn\ the gathering point of the 'No Popery' rioters of 
1780, and described by Dickens in 'Barnaby Rudge'. The stretch 
of road between *Jack Straw's Castle' and this point is perhaps tlie 
most open and elevated near London , affording fine views to tlie 
N.W. and S.E. The road then leads between Caen Wood^ with Its flue 
old oaks, on the right, and Bishop's Wood on the left. Caen Wood 
or Ken Wood House, was tlie seat of the celebrated judge. Lord 
Mansfield, who died here in 1793. Bishop's Wood once formed part 
of the park of the Bishops of London. We now pass the grounds of 
Fittroy Park on the right, and reach Highgate. 

There is also a pleasant path leading past the Ponds and through 
the fields from Hampstead to Highgate. 

Highgate i which is situated on a hill about 30 ft. lower than 
Hampstead Heath, is one of the healthiest and most favourite sites 
for villas in the outskirts of London. The view which it commands 
is similar in character to that from Hampstead, but not so fine. The 
new church, built in the Gothic style in 1833, is a handsome edifice, 
and, from its situation, very conspicuous. The Highgate or North 
London * Cemetery, lying on the slope of the hill just below the 
church, is very picturesque and tastefully laid out. The catacombs 
are in the Egyptian style, with cypresses, and the terraces afford a fine 
yiew. Michael Faraday, the great chemist (d. 1867; by the E. wall). 
Lord Lyndhurst (d. 1863), and Oeorge Eliot (d. 1880) are buried 
here. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (d. 1834) is interred in a vault below 
the adjacent Grammar School, which, founded in 1565, was lately 
rebuilt in the French Gothic style. The Whittington Almshouses at 
the foot of the hill were established by the famous Lord Mayor of 
that name , and are popularly supposed to occupy the very spot 
where he heard the bells inviting him to return. Close by is the 
stone on which he is said to have rested, now forming part of a lamp- 
post; it is needless to say that its identity is more than doubtful. 
The Highgate Oravel Pit Wood^ 70 acres in extent, was opened as 

a public park in 1886. 

Many of the walks around Highgate are picturesque and inter- 
eating. Among the houses in the vicinity we may mention Holly Lodge, 
the residence of Baroness Burdett Coutts^ Cromwell House, said to 
have been built for Cromweirs son-in-law, General Ireton, and now a 
Convalescent Hospital for Children ; Lauderdale Bouse, where Nell Gwynne 
Hved; and the third house to the right in the 'Grove\ where Coleridge 
died. Arundel House, where the great Lord Bacon died, has disappeared. 

Highgate used to be notorious for a kind of mock pilgrimage made 
to it for the purpose of 'swearing on the horns."* By the terms of ^' 
oath the pilgrim was bound never to kiss the maid when he could k 
the mistress , never to drink small beer when he could ^«iV. %\.twvv « 
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^anless he liked it besV. Some old rams^ heads are still preserved at 
the inns. Byron alludes to this custom in 'Childe Harold'*, Canto I. 

Highgate station , on the Great Northern Railway , lies to the E. 
of the town, and is daily passed by numerous trains. Cable Tram- 
way up Highgate Hill, see p. 31. About 2 M. off, on the elevated 
ground to the E. of Muswell Hill and N. of Homsey , is the 
Alexandra Palace, an establishment resembling the Crystal Palace, 
with a large park, theatre and concert hall , panorama, etc. It has 
hitherto had a somewhat fluctuating existence, but was re-opened 
at Easter, 1887, after having been closed for some time. 

38. Epping Forest. Waltham Abbey. Eye Honse. 

Or eat Easteiti Railway to (12 M.) Longhton^ in 1 lir. (fares 2s. Id., 1«. 
7d., is. ^/zd.). Thence on foot, through Epping Foi'est^ to (5 M.) Waltham 
Abbey. From Waltham Abbey to (6 M.) Rye House by railway. From Rye 
House back to (19 M.) London by railway (fares 3«. 8(/,, 2^. lOd., 1*. Id.). 

We may start either from Fenchurch Street Station (p. 33) or 
from Liverpool Street Station (p. 82). The first stations after Liver- 
pool Street are Bishopsgate, Bethnal Green (p. 126), Old Ford, 
and Stratford, where the train joins the North London line. Then 
Ley ton and Leytonstone. At (8M.) Snaresbrook is an Infant Orphan 
Anylunij with accommodation for 300 children (to the left of the 
line). The next stations are George Lane , Woodford , and Buck- 
hurst Hill. Then (12 M.) Loughton (Railway Hotel), within a few 

huTidred paces of the Forest. 

Another route to Epping Forest is by the Great Eastern Bailway 
from Liverpool Street, via Walthamstow, to (10 M.) Chingford (fares is. 
5d., 1*. Id., lOd.), which lies 2M. to theW. of Buckhurst Hill and about 
4>/2 M. from Waltham Abbey. It forms a good point from which to 
visit the most attractive parts of the Forest, and the Royal Forest Hotel 
here may be safely recommended. On an eminence to the K.E. is an obe- 
lisk, due N. from Greenwich Observatory, and sometimes used in verify- 
ing astronomical calculations. 

Epping Forest, along with the adjoining Hainault Forest, at one 
time extended almost to the gates of London. In 1793 there still 
remained 12,000 acres unenclosed , but these have been since re- 
duced to about 5500 acres. The whole of the unenclosed part of 
the Forest was recently purchased by the Corporation of London, 
and was opened by Queen Victoria in May, 1882, as a free and 
inalienable public park and place of recreation. One of the 
finest points in the Forest, if not the very finest, is *High Beach, 
an elevated tract covered with magnificent beech-trees, about iy2M. 
from Loughton. Tennyson was living here when he wrote *The 
Talking Oak' and ^Locksley Hall'. There is an inn here, called the 
^King's Oak', which is much resorted to by picnic parties. About 
2^/2 M. farther, on the northern verge of the Forest, stands Copped 
Hall, a magnificent mansion in the midst of an extensive park. The 
town of Epping, with 2300 inhab., lies 2 M. to the E. of this point. 

On the high-road between Loughton and Epping lies AnUn'eibury Bant, 
an old British camp, 12 acres in extent, and nearer Looghton is another 
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similar earthwork. Tradition reports that it was here that Boadicea, 
Queen of the Iceni, was defeated by Suetonius, on which occasion 80,000 
Britons are said to have perished. — A good map of Epping Forest, price 
2d., may be obtained of H. Sell, 10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street. Good hand- 
books to the Forest are those of E. N. Buxton (Stanford; U. 6cf.) and Percy 
lAndley (6d.). 

Waltham Abbey lies on the river Lea, about 2 M. from the W. 
margin of the forest, and 6 M. to the W. of Copped Hall. The abbey 
was founded by the Saxon king Harold, and after his death in 
1066 became his burial-place. The nave of the old abbey has been 
restored, and now serves as the parish-church. The round arches 
are specimens of very early Norman architecture , and may even 
have been built before the Conquest. Adjoining the S. aisle is a 
fine Lady Chapel, in the decorated style. The tower is modem. 

The station lies 3/4M. to theW. of the abbey; and V4M. beyond 
the station stands Waltham Cross j one of the crosses which Edward L 
erected on the different spots where the body of his queen Eleanor 
rested on its way from Nottinghamshire to London. The cross has 
been well restored. Another of these monuments, that at Charing 
Gross, has been already mentioned (see p. 142). 

The railway journey from Waltham Abbey to Rye House occu- 
pies 20 minutes. The intermediate stations are Cheshunt and ISrox- 
bourne ; at the latter is the Crown Inn, with an extensive garden, 
which, in the rose season, presents a beautiful sight. 

The river Leal^ near which the line runs, is still, as in the days of 
its old admirer Isaac Walton, famous for its fishing \ and the various 
stations on this line are much frequented by London anglers. Nearly 
the whole of the river is divided into 'swims', which are either private 
property, or confined to subscribers. Visitors, however, can obtain a day's 
fishing by payment of a small fee (at the inns). The free portions of the 
river do not afford such good sport. 

Byo House, a favourite summer- resort for schools, clubs, 
societies, and workshop picnics, was built in the reign of Henry VL; 
it belonged, with the manor, to Henry VIII., and afterwards passed 
into private hands. It is now a tavern. There are still some 
remains of the old building, particularly the embattled Gate House. 
As many as 1000 school children or excursionists have dined in Rye 
House at one time. The grounds are large aTid beautiful, affording 
abundant open air amusements (^Hfuide\ price 3d.). The fishing 
near Rye House, both in the Lea and the New River, is very good. 

Rye House gave its name in 1683 to the famous *Rye House Plot', 
which had for its object the assassination of Charles 11. and the 
Duke of York, as they travelled that way. The supposed con- 
spiracy , which was headed by Rumbold, then owner of the manor, 
is said to have failed on account of the premature arrival of the 
King and his brother. It led to the execution of Rumbold, Al- 
gernon Sidney, Lord William Russell, etc. Whether a conspiracy, 

however, existed at all, is doubtful. 

FsoM Rye Housb to (6 M.) Hertfokd , railway in 15 minutes. Firs' 
station St. MargareVs. In the vicinity, on a branch of the Lea, is ih 
pleasant little village of Amtoell. On a small island in tViOk %Vt«vi&.\ft 
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monament to Sir Hugh MyddeltoUy who conducted the New Biver water 
to London (comp. p. 99). — Kext stat. Ware^ a busy market-town of 5276 
inhabitants, with a considerable trade in malt and com. At the inn called 
the ^Saracen's Head' was till lately exhibited the Great Bed of Ware, 
which measures 12 ft. both in length and breadth. The bed and its trap- 
pings now form part of the attractions of the Bye House. It is alluded 
to by Shakspeare (Ttoel/th Nighty iii. 2). — Then Hertford (8alUlmry Anns; 
JHtMdale Arms; White Hart)^ the capital of the shire of that name, situ- 
ated on the S. bank of the Lea. It contains the remains of a castle of 
the 10th cent., and also a castle erected in the reign of the first Charles, 
now used as a school. The preparatory school in connection with GfarisVs 
Hospital is at Hertford (comp. p. 91). In the vicinity are various hand- 
some country-seats. Among these are (S.W.) Bay/ordbury^ with the Kit- 
Cat portraits (p. 312); Balls Park, the seat of the Marquis of Townshend; 
and Brickendonhury. — On the W. is Panshemger, for many years the resi- 
dence of Lord Palmerston, now the seat of Earl Cowper, with a good 
collection of pictures, of which the following are the most important : 
^^Raphael, Two Madonnas*, ^jPV*a Bartolomeo, Holy Family; * Andrea del 
Sarlo, Three pictures illustrating the story of Joseph; Sebastian del Piombo, 
The Fornarina. Admission is granted on previous application by letter. 
The famous Panshanger Dak, one of the largest oaks in England, stands 
on the lawn to the W. of the house. 

39. St. Albans. 

Harrow. Luton, Dunstable, 

Midland Railway, from St. Pancras, 20 M., in ^ft-i hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 
l5. I^ltd., no second class); North Western Railway, from Euston Square, 
24 M., in a/rlV* ^r. (fares 2s. Sd., 2s., is. V/id.); or Or eat Northern Rail' 
way, from King's Cross, 23y2 M. in 3/4-IV4 hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 2s., is.iy^d.). 
Our chief description applies to the first -mentioned route, for which 
through-tickets may be obtained at any of the Metropolitan Bailway 
stations. — During the summer months a four-horse Coaeh runs to St. 
Albans four times a week, starting at 11 a.m. from Hatchetfs, Piccadilly ; 
and, for the return journey, from the Peahen, St. Albans, at 4 p.m. 
(272 hrs. ; fare 6«., return iOs.). The drive is picturesque and pleasant. 

Tho flrst stations on the Midland Railway are Camden Boadj 
Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Finchley Road, and West End^ 
where we leave London fairly behind us and enter the open country. 
Ilampstead here lies on the right and Willesden on the left, while 
the spire of Harrow church, also on the left, may be descried in 
tho distance. Then Child's Hill, and (51/2 M.) Welsh Harp, with 
an artificial lake, formed as a reservoir for the Regent Canal. It 
contains abundance of fish, and attracts large numbers of anglers 
(who for permission to fish apply at the inn, *01d Welsh Harp' ; 
day-tickets is. and 2s, 6d.). — 6 M. Hendon, with a picturesque 
ivy-grown church. — 8 M. Mill Hill, with a Roman Oatholio Mis- 
sionary College and a Congregationalist College. Sir Stamford 
Baffles died here in 1826 ; and William Wilberforce lived here, 
and built the Gothic Church of St. Paul (1836). 

Al>out 1 M. to the W. lies Edgware, and a litUe more remote is 
Wliitchurch. While liiiudcl was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons, a magnificent seat in this nci{^hbourhood, now demolished, he 
acted as organist in the church of Whitchurch (1718-1771). The church 
still contains the organ on which he played, and also Bome fine wood- 
carving. A blacksmith's shop in Edgware is said to be the place 
where Handel conceived the idea of his ^larmonious Blackaiiiiih\ 
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11 M. EUtreCf a picturesque village in Hertfordshire, which 
we here enter. Good fishing may be obtained in the Elstree 
leserYoir. — 14 M. Badlctt. — 20 M. St. Albans, see below. 

If the London and Xorth Western Railway ruute be chosen, the traveller 
is recommended to visit, either in \^inn^ or returning, Harrow on the 
Hill (Sng't Head; Railway)^ one of the stations on that line (the station 
being 1 M. from the town). The large pul>Iic school here, founded in 1571, 
is scarcely second to Eton, and has numbered Lord Byron, Sir Bobcrt Peel, 
Sheridan, Spencer Perceval, Viscount Palmcrston, and numerous other 
eminent men among its pupils. The older portion of the school is in the 
Tudor style. The chapel, library, and speech-room are all quite modern. 
The panels of the great school-room arc covered with the names of the boys, 
indnding those of Byron, Peel, and Palmerston. The number of scholars 
is now about 500. Harrow church has a lofty spire, virhich is a conspicuous 
object in the landscape for many miles round. The churchyard commands 
most extensive *View. A flat tombstone, on which Byron used to lie, a 
when a boy, and compose his juvenile poems , is still pointed out. — A 
visit to Harrow alone is now most easily accomplished by the extension 
of the Swiss Cottage branch of the Bletropolitan Bailway (from Baker 
Street in Y2 hr. \ fares is. 5<f., 1«., 9(/.). The pedestrian may return to 
London on foot vi& (6 M.) Kensal Green Cemetery (p. 283). 

The traveller who is equal to a walk of 10 M., and is fond of 
natural scenery, may make the excursion to St. Albans very pleasantly 
as follows. By railway from King''s Cross (Great Northern Railway) to (9 M.) 
Bamet; thence on foot, via (1 M.) Chipping Barnet and (5 M.) ii7«<ree (see 
above), to (10 M.) Watford^ a station on the London and North Western Rail- 
way^ and from Watford by rail to (7 M.) St. Albans. If the traveller means 
to return by the Great Northern Railway, he should take a return-ticket 
to Bamet. — Near Hatfield.^ the first station on this line in returning 
from St. Albans, is Uaifield Ilouse^ the scat of tlie Marijuis of Salisbury, 
a fine mansion built in the 17th cent, on the site of an earlier palace, in 
which Queen Elizabeth was detained in a state of semi-captivity before 
her accession to the throne (comp. Baedeker s Great Britain). 

St. Albans (^Peahen, Creorge^ both near the Abbey, unpreten- 
ding) lies a short distance to the, E. of the site of VeruUimium, 
the most Important town in the S. of England during the Roman 
period, of which the fosse and fragments of the walls remain. Its 
name Is derived from St. Alban, a Roman soldier, the proto-martyr 
of Christianity in our island, who was executed here in A.D. 304. 
HolmhuTSt Hill, near the town, is supposed to have been the scene 
of his death. The Roman town fell into ruins after the departure 
of the Romans, and the new town of St. Albans began to spring up 
after 795, when Offa II., King of Mcrcia, founded here, in memory 
of St. Alban, the magnificent abbey, of whi<*,h the flue church and 
a large square gateway are now the only remains. Pop. (1881) 10,930. 

The ♦Abbey Church is in the form of a cross , with a tower at 
the point of intersection, and is one of the finest and largest 
chaTches in England. It was raised to tlie dignity of a cathedral in 
1877, when the new episcopal see of St. Albans was created. It 
measures 560 ft. in length, (being the second longest church in 
England, coming after Winch esterj , by 175 ft. in breadth across 
the transepts ; the fine Norman Tower is 145 ft. high. The earliest 
parts of the existing building, in which Roman tiles from Verula- 
minm were freely made use of, date from the 11th cent, (ca, IQSAY^ 
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the Choir was built in the 13th cent, and the Lady Chapel in the 
14th century. An extensive restoration of the building , including 
a new E.E. W. Front, with a large Dec. window, is nearing an 
end. St. Albans, 320 ft. above the sea, lies higher than any other 

English cathedral. See Fronde's 'Annals of an English Abbey'. 

The fine Interior (adm. 6d.\ tickets procured at the booksellers'* in 
the town or from the verger) has recently been restored with great care. 
The Kave, the longest Gothic nave in the world, shows a curious inter- 
mixture of the Korman, £.E., and Dec. styles^ and the change of the 
pitch of the vaulting in the S. aisle has a singular effect. The "^Stained 
Qlass Windows in the N. aisle date from the 15th century. In the N. Tran- 
sept some traces of old fresco-painting have been discovered, and the 
ceiling of the Chois is also coloured. The Screen behind the altar in the 
presbytery is of very fine medieeval workmanship , and has lately been 
restored and fitted with statues. Many of the chantries, or mortuary 
chapels of the abbots , and other monuments deserve attention. The 
splendid brass of Abbot de la Mare is best seen from the aisle to the S. 
of the Presbytery. In the Saini's Chapel are the tomb of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester (d. 1447), brother of Henry V., and the shrine of St. Alban. 
A door at the K. end of the transept leads to the Tower, the top of 
which commands a magnificent "^View. 

The Gate, the only remnant of the conventual buildings of the 
abbey, stands to the W. of the church. It is a good specimen of 
the Perp. style. It was formerly used as a gaol, and is now a school. 

About 3/^ M. to the W. of the abbey stands the ancient Church of 
St. Michael, which is interesting as containing the tomb of the great 
Lord Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, who died at 
Gorhambury House here in 1626. The monument is by Rysbrack. 
To roach the church we turn to the left (W.) on leaving the 
cathedral and descend to the bridge over the Ver. The keys are 
kept by Mr. Monk, shoemaker (to the left, between the bridge and 
the church). The present Oorhambury House, the seat of Hhe Earl 
of Verulam, IV2 M. to the W. of St. Michael's, is situated in the 
midst of a beautiful park, and contains a good collection of portraits. 

•St. Albans was the scene of two of the numerous battles fought 
during the Wars of the Roses. The scene of the first, which ushered in 
the contest, and took ])lacc in 1455, is now called the Key Field; the 
other was fought in 1461 at Bamard^s Heath, to the N. of the town, just 
beyond St. Peter's Church. 

Fkom St. Albans to (10 M.) Luton by railway in 20-30 minutes. This ex- 
cursion is particularly recommended to all who are interested in manufact- 
uring industries. — First st&t. Harpend en, near which, on the right of the 
line, is Harpenden Lodge. The train here passes from Hertfordshire into 
Bedfordshire. — Chiltern Oreen. On the right, Luton Uoo Hall, a very 
fine mansion. — Then (10 M.) Luton (G'eo^ve; Red Lion; Midlofid), a busy 
town of 24,000 inbab., famous for its manufacture of straw-hats. The 
straw-plait hall, market, and factories are all most interesting. Ad- 
mission to one of the last establishments may usually be obtained on 
application. The Parish Church, with its fine embattled tower, possesses 
a chapel founded in the reign of Henry VI. (1422-61) and contains a 
curious font. 

Dunstable (Sugar Loaf; Red Lion; Railway), 5 M. from Luton by a local 
line, contains 40(X)inhab., and also possesses large straw-plait bonnet and 
basket manufactories. Dunstable larks are famous for their size and suc- 
culence, and arc sent to London in great quantities. The Ohur^ is a fine 
specimen of Norman architecture, dating in part from the time of Henry I. 
(hoO-iiSb), Charles I. slept at the Red Lion Inn while on his way to Kaseby. 
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Windsor is reached by the Oreat Western Railway, from Pad- 
dington Station (21 M. in 35-65 min. ; fares 3a. Od., 2s. lOd., Is. 
OVs ^'•j return-tickets, available for 8 days, 5s. 6d., 4s. 3d., avail- 
able from Sat. to Mon., 4s. 6d., 3s. 6d.); or by the South Western 
Railway y from Waterloo Station, N. side (25V2 M. in 1^/4 hr. ; 
same fares). 

Gbeat Wbstbbn Rail-way. The first station is Royal Oak, 
where, by a clever piece of engineering, the rails for local trains 
are carried under those for through trains , by a descent and then 
an ascent. The second station, called Westbourne Park, near "which 
Kensal Oreen Cemetery fp. 283) lies on the right, is still within 
the precincts of the town. The next stations are Acton , Ealing, 
Castle Hill, and Hanwetl, at which last, on the left, is the ex- 
tensive Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum , with a flue park and 
aooommodation for 1000 inmates. At Southall a branch-line 
diverges on the left to Brentford. Next come Hayes , West Dray- 
ton (branch-line to Vxhridge, a busy little town, prettily situated on 
the Colne, 3M. to theN.), Langley, and Slough, where the branch 
to Windsor diverges to the left from the main Great Western line. 
(Passengers who are not in a through Windsor carriage change here.) 

Sir William Herschel (d. 1822) and Sir John Herschel (d. 1871) , the 
celebrated astronomers, made many of their important discoveries in 
their observatory at Slough, 

A pleasant ramble, through picturesque scenery , may be made from 
Slough to (2 M.) Stoke Poges and (3 M.) Burnham Beeches. The churchyard 
at Stoke Poges is the scene of Gray's famous ^Elegy\ and now contains 
the poefs grave. A monument to his memory has been erected in the 
adjacent Stoke Park^ a fine property which once belonged to the descend- 
ants of William Penn. Sir Edward Coke entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Stoke Poges in 1601. At a little distance is Beaconsfield^ with a house 
once occupied by Edmund Waller (d. 1687) and Edmund Burke (d. 1797), of 
whom the one lies buried in the churchyard, and the other in the church, 
It furnished the title of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons field (d. 1881), 
who lived at Hughenden, 8 M. to the W., and is buried in a vault near 
the church. The beeches at Burnham , the finest in England, have been 
secured as a public resort by the Corporation of London (see ^Burnham 
Beeches', by F. G. Heathy 1«.). 

Before reaching Windsor the train crosses the Thames , passing 
Eton College (p. 327) on the right. The station is on the S.W. side 
of the town, in George Street, about V4 M. from the Castle. 

South Western Railway. Route to Clapham Junction , see 
p. 803 ; the branch-line to Richmond and Windsor diverges here 
to the right from the main South Western line, and approaches the 
Thames at Wandsworth station (p. 311). We next pass Putney 
(p. 311), Barnes (p. 312; branch-line to Chiswick, p. 312, and Kew 
Bridge, p. 309), Mortlake (p. 312), and Richmond (p. 308). The 
line skirts Richmond Park, crosses the Thames by a bridge of three 
arches, and reaches Twickenham (p. 313 ; on the left a branch-line 
to Teddington, p. 308, Hampton Wick, p. 313, and -^injfs^on, 
p. 313). Next stations, Feltham, with a large reformatory for youth- 
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ful criminals, Ashford, and Staines^ a picturesque old town, deriv- 
ing its name from the ^stones' -wlilcli once marked tlie limits of the 
jurisdiction of London in this direction. 

A branch of the South Western Railway runs hence to the left to 
Virginia Water (p. 32^), Atcot (p. 328), and Reading. Near Egham^ the 
first station beyond Staines on this line, is the plain of Runnimede^ where 
King John signed the Mag;na Charta in 1215 (see p. 55). Beyond Kgham 
is Jft. Lee, on the top of which is the large HoUoway College for Women, 
erected and endowed by Mr. Holloway (of the 'Pills"") at a cost of 
1,000,000/. The buildings, which are very handsome and elaborate, have 
acGommodation for 300 students. 

Our train runs in a N.W. direction. Stations Wraysbury and 
Datchet. On the left rise the large towers of Windsor Castle, round 
the park of which the train describes a wide circuit. Before reach- 
ing Windsor we cross the Thames , on the N. bank of which lies 
Eton College (p. 327). The station lies in Thames Street, on the 
N.E. side of the town, near the bridge over the Thames, and 1/2 M* 
from the Castle. 

Hotels at Windsob (pop. in 1881, 19,080): * White Hart, 
said to be expensive; Castle; Great Western; Bridge House; 
Christopher, at Eton. 

The wards of Windsor Castle and the northern terrace are al- 
ways open to the public; admission to the eastern terrace is grant- 
ed on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6p.m., in the absence 
of the Queen. (The Guards' band usually plays here on Sundays.) 
The State Apartments are shown (in the absence of the Queen) on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from Ist April to 
SlstOct., 11-4; from Ist Nov. to 31st March, 11-3. St. George's 
Chapel is open daily, except Wednesday, from 12.30 to 4; divine 
service is celebrated on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.; on week- 
days, at 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. ; the Albert Chapel is open every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 12-3 p.m., without 
tickets. The best days for a visit to Windsor are therefore Thurs- 
day and Friday. Tickets of admission for the State Apartments 
are obtained in the Lord Chamberlain's office at the castle. The 
Private Apartments of the Queen are shown only by a special order 
from the Lord Chamberlain, which it is difficult to obtain. 

Windsor (originally Windleshore, from an Anglo-Saxon root, in 
allusion to the winding course of the Thames here), an estate 
presented by Edward the Confessor to the monks of Westminster 
Abbey, was purchased by William the Conqueror for the purpose 
of erecting a castle on the isolated hill in its centre. The building 
was extended by Henry T. and Henry II. ; and Edward HI. , who 
was bom at Windsor , caused the old castle to be taken down, 
and a new one to be erected on its site , by WiUiam of Wykeham, 
the art-loving Bishop of Winchester. 

Under succeeding monarchs Windsor Castle was frequently 
extended; and finally George IV. began a series of extensive 
restorations under the superintendence of Sir Jeffrex^ W'^o.U'xiVXX*.. 
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The restoration, completed in the reign of Queen Yietoria at a total 
cost of 900,000i. , left Windsor Castle one of the largest and most 
magnificent royal residences In the world. 

The Castle consists of two courts , called the Upper and Lower 
Wards, surrounded by buildings ; between the two rises the Round 
Tower (see below). We first enter the Lower Ward from the Castle 
Hill by Henry VIII.^s Gateway. On the N.W. side of the ward, 
opposite the entrance , stands *St. George's Chapel , or chapel of 
the Knights of the Order of the Garter, begun in 1474, in the late- 
Gothic style, by Edward IV. on the site of a chapel of Henry I., 
and completed by Henry VIII. 

The ^Interior, which is richly adorned in the Perpendicular style, 
possesses a handsome, fan-shaped, vanlted roof. To the right of the 
entrance is a cenotaph of the Prince Imperial , with a recumbent figure 
in white marble, erected by the Queen. The large W. window contains 
old stained glass, the subjects of which refer to the Order of the Garter. 
In the S.W. corner is Beaufort Chapel ^ adjoining which, below the 
modern window at the end uf the S. aisle, is the tomb of the Queen'^s 
father, the Duke of Kent, consisting of an alabaster sarcophagus with the 
recumbent marble effigy of the Duke, designed by Sir O. O. Scott 
(d. 1878), and executed by Boehm. Opposite, at the end of the N. 
aisle, is the monument of Princess Charlotte, designed by Wpatt. — The 
richly-adorned ^^ Choir contains the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, 
with their coats-of-arms and banners. At the £. end, above the altar, 
is a fine stained-glass window to the memory of Prince Albert, erected 
from designs by Sir O. O. Scott. The reredos below the window, sculptur- 
ed in alabaster marble, is very fine. The subjects are the Ascension, 
Christ appearing to his Disciples, and Christ meeting Mary in the Gar- 
den. To the left, adjoining the altar, is the monument of Edward IV., 
consisting of an iron gate between two battlemented towers, and said 
to have been executed by the Antwerp painter Quintin Matsy». Among 
the numerous other monuments in the chapel we may mention the plain 
marble tombstone of Henry VI. and the handsome monument erected by 
Queen Victoria to her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester (d. 1857), both in 
the S. part of the retro-choir, and the statue of Earl Harcourt (d. 1830), 
on the N. side of the retro-choir. The vault in the middle of the choir 
contains the remains of Henry VIII., his wife Jane Seymour, and Char- 
les I. — A subterranean passage leads from the altar to the royal Tomb- 
hotue under the Albert Chapel, situated on the E. side of St. George'^s 
Chapel, in which repose George III., GeorgfflV., William IV., and other 
royid personages. (Divine service, etc., see above.) 

The '^'Albert Chapel (PI. 7), adjoining St. George's Chapel on the 

E. , was originally erected by Henry VII . as a mausoleum for himself ; 

but, on his ultimate preference of Westminster, it was transferred 

for a similar use to Cardinal Wolsey. On the fall of that prelate it 

reverted to the Crown, and was subsequently fitted up by James II. as 

a Roman Catholic chapel. An indignant mob, however, broke the 

windows and otherwise defaced it, and 'Wolsey's Chapel*, as it was 

called , was doomed to a century of dilapidation and neglect , after 

which George III. constructed the royal tomb-house beneath it. 

Queen Victoria then undertook the restoration of the chapel in 

honour of her deceased husband , Prince Albert, and has made it 

a truly royal and sumptuous memorial. 

The interior, beautified with coloured marble, mosaics, sculpture, 
stained fil&88, ])recious stones, and gilding, in extraordinary profusion 
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and rielmesfl, must certainly be nnmbered among the finest works of its 
kind in the world, though, it must be owned, rather out of harmony 
with the Gothic architecture of the building. The ceiling, which re- 
sembles in form that of St. George's Chapel, is composed of Venetian 
enamel mosaics, representing in the nave, angels bearing devices relating 
to the Prince Consort^ in the chancel, angels with shields symbolical of 
the Passion. The false window at the W. end is of similar workman- 
ship, and bears representations of illustrious personages connected with 
St. George's Chapel. At the sides of the W. entrance are two marble 
figures — the Angels of Life and Death. The walls are decorated with 
a series of pictures of scriptural subjects inlaid with coloured marbles, 
by Triqueti, in which 28 different kinds of marble have been introduced. ■ 
Above each scene is a white marble medallion of a member of the royal 
family, by Miss Susan Durante while between them are basreliefs, emble- 
niatical of the virtues. Round the edges of the pictures are smaller re- 
liefs in white and red marble, and other ornamentation. Below the 
marble pictures is a dark green marble bench; and the floor, which is 
▼ery handsome, is also of coloured marbles. Most of the modem stained- 
glass windows exhibit ancestors of the Prince Consort; those in the 
chancel are filled with scriptural subjects. The reliefs of the reredos, 
which was designed by Sir O. O. Scott, and is inlaid with coloured 
marble, malachite, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and alabaster, have for their 
subject the Resurrection. In the centre of the nave stands the * Cenotaph 
of the Prince, by Triqueti, consisting of a handsome sarcophagus, en- 
riched with reliefs, bearing the recumbent figure of Prince Albert in 
white marble. The restoration was superintended by Sir O. O. Seott^ 
the architect. Near the W. door is a cenotaph with a recumbent figure, 
in white marblo, of the Duke of Albany (d. 1884), in the dress of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. The mosaics were executed by SalvitUi. The 
length of the chapel is 68 ft., its breadth 28 ft., and its height 60 ft. 

The Bonnd Tower, or Keep , used as a prison down to 1660, 
Tises on theE. side of the Lower Ward, on an eminence 42 ft. high, 
■nrronnded on three sides by a deep moat. The scarps are embel- 
lished by bed^ of flowers. The battlements, 80 ft. above the ground 
(entrance from the Upper Ward , near the Norman Gate , PI. 11), 
command a charming **View of the country round Windsor, em- 
bracing, in clear weather, parts of no fewer than twelve counties. 
The bell, weighing 17 cwt. , was brought from Sebastopol. The 
tower is not perfectly symmetrical , measuring 102 ft. by 95 ft. ; 
admission gratis, 1 1-4. (The custodian points out the principal 
places in the environs , in which case he expects a trifling fee.) 

On the N. side of the tower is the vaulted Norman Gateway 
(PI. 11), flanked by pinnacled towers , and leading to the Uppbb 
Wabd. Opposite, by the Porter 8 Lodge (PI. 13), is the entrance 
to the State Apartments (PI. 12), which lie on the N. side of the 
l&Tge Quadrangle. On the E. are the Queen^s Private Apartments. 
Oeorge IV^s Gateway (PI. 17^, in the middle of the S. side, at the 
end of the Long Walk (p. 328), is the principal entrance to the 
palace, and is used by royal carriages only. At the foot of the 
tower, on its E. side, is a bronze statue of Charles II. (PI. 14), 
with reliefs on the pedestal by Qrinling Gibbons. 

The State Apartments are usually shown in the following, 
though sometimes in the reverse, order. They contain many good 
pictures ; but the barriers , which leave a narrow passage only fot 
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the public, and the hurried manner in which the rooms are shown, 
render it difficult for visitors to see them satisfactorily. The 
vestibule contains a good portrait of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville , the 
architect (see p. 323), by Lawrence. 

The Que£N''s Audience Chambbe. The ceiling is decorated with 
paintings by VerHo. The walls are hung with tapestry, representing the 
story of Esther and Mordecai , with portraits of Prince Frederick Henry 
and William II. of Orange, by Honthwst , and an old portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by Janet. 

The QuEEN''s PsESENCE Chambbs has also a ceiling painted by Verrio, 
and is hung with tapestry continuing the story of Esther and Mordecai. 
The carvings are by Orinling Gibbons. 

The GuABJ> Ghakbeb contains suits of old armour ; four bronze cannon 
captured in India; above the mantelpiece, a silver shield inlaid with 
gold, under glass, presented by Francis I., of France to Henry VIU. and 
said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini; a colossal bust of Nelson by 
CJiantrey , on a pedestal formed of a piece of the mast of the 'Victory*, 
on board which Nelson was shot, with a hole made by a ball at that 
battle; busts of Marlborough, after i2y<6rac*, and Wellington by Chantrey. 

St. Geobqe's Hall, 200 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, has a ceiling adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the Knights of the Garter since 1350. On the 
walls are portraits of the English kings from James I. to George IV., by 
Van Dyek, Lely^ Kneller^ Lawrence^ etc. At the E. end is the carved oak 
throne , a copy of the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 

The Grand Reception Room, originally meant for a ball-room, is 
magnificently decorated in the rococo style, and is hung with tapestry 
representing the story of Jason and Medea. At the N. end are a vase of 
malachite , the gift of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and two granite 
vases, presented by King Frederick William III, of Prussia. 

The Throne Room contains pictures by We»t (Establishment of the 
Order of the Garter), and portraits by Lawrence^ Qainsborough^ and others. 

The Waterloo Chamber, or Grand Dining Room, 98 ft. long by 47 ft. 
broad, in the Elizabethan style, is filled with portraits of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Castlereagh , Mettemich, Pope Pius VII., Emperor Alexander, 
Canning, W. von Humboldt, and others associated with the events of 
1813-15 , painted by Lawrence , Beechey , Pickersffill , Wilkie , etc. The 
carvings are by Orinling Qibhon». 

The Grand Vestibule , 46 ft. long , 28 ft. broad , and 46 ft. high , is 
decorated with armour and banners, and contains two bronze cannon 
from Seringapatam; a brass gun from Borneo; a curious root in the 
shape of a dragon; and a statue of Queen Victoria, by Boehm, 

The Grand Staircase, with Chantrey'*s statue of George IV. 

The State Ante-Room contains carving by Orinling Oibbong, alle- 
gorical ceiling-paintings by Fent'o, and a portrait of Geoi^e III. after 
Reynolds (on glass, above the chimney-piece). 

In the Small Vestibule are five historical paintings by Fe«<, being 
scenes from the reign of Edward HI. 

The Rubens Room contains eleven pictures by Rubens. 

The Council Chamber contains 35 valuable works by Carlo Maratta^ 
Paifneggianino^ Ouido Reni^ OuercinOf Correggio, Andrea del SartOy Leonardo 
da Vinci, Oarofalo, Carlo Dolci, Annibale Cari'aeei, Domenichino, Rembrandt^ 
Teniers, Peter Neefs, Holbein, 0. Povssin, Claude Lorrain^ Lely, and Kneller. 

The Einq''s Closet is hung with pictures by the painters already 
named, and also by the Netherlandish masters Brueghel^ Wouwerman^ Wester- 
mann, Mierevelt, A. van de Velde, Rt^ens, Steeriwyk, and Jan Steen. 

The Quern's Closet is hung with 30 works by old masters. 

The Queen's State Drawing Room contains several large landscapes 
by Zuecarelli, and portraits of George I., George UI., Frederick Prince 
of Wales (father of George III.), and the Duke of Gloucester. 

The Old Ball Room , or Van Dtck Room , is exclusively devoted to 
portraits by that master. The best are those of Henry, CSount de Berg; 
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"^Charles I. and his family, Mary, Duchess of Richmond; Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I. (four portraits); Lady Venetia Digby; George, 
second Duke of Buckingham, and his brother Lord Francis Villiers; 
•"Children of Charles I. ; Head of Charles I. from three different points 
of view, painted as an aid in the execution of a bust; Lucy, Countess 
of Carlisle; Charles H. when a boy; Portrait of the master himself; 
*The three eldest children of Charles I. ; Charles I. on horseback. — 
There are also in this room two small bronzes of the Laocoon and Prome- 
theus Bound, and some valuable cabinets, the best of which is a magni- 
ficent specimen of ormolu work by Gouthifere. 

The Small Vestibule^ Throne Room^ Rubens Room^ Council Chamber 
King'^s Closet^ and Quee»*< Closet are shown only to those furnished with 
a special order from the Lord Chamberlain. 

Those who are fortunate enough to gain admittance to the PrivcUe 
Apartments will enjoy one of the greatest artistic treats that England 
has to offer. The rooms are most sumptuously fitted up, and contain a 
magnificent collection of Chelsea, Oriental, and Sevres china, mediseval 
and Oriental cabinets, gold and silver plate, pictures, etc. In the Library 
is a valuable collection of drawings and miniatures by Holbein, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 

The N, Terrace, 625 yds. in length, is always open to the 
public , and commands a charming view ; the *E. Terrace is open 
on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6 (see above). From the 
latter , which affords an admirable view of the Imposing E. facade 
of the castle, broad flights of steps descend into the Flower Garden^ 
which is tastefully laid out, and embellished with marble and 
bronze statues, and a fountain in the centre. 

The Royal Stables, or Mews, on the S. side of the castle, built 
at a cost of 70,000i., are open daily from 1 to 3 p.m. Tickets of ad- 
mission are obtained at the entrance from Mr. Moon , Clerk of the 
Mews (small fee to groom who conducts the visitors round). 

On the left bank of the Thames, 10 min. to the N. of Windsor 
Bridge, is Eton College, one of the most famous of English schools, 
founded in 1440 by Henry VI. The number of pupils on the 
foundation, who live at the college, and wear black gowns, is 
about 70 ; the main portion of the establishment consists of the 
Oppidans , numbering more than 900, who live at the residences 
of the masters , or in the authorised ^Dames' houses', in the town, 
hut under the jurisdiction of the college. The Eton boys, in their 
short jackets, broad collars, and tall hats, represent a large section 
of the youthful wealth and aristocracy of England. 

The school buildings enclose two large courts , united by the 
archway of the clock tower. The centre of the Outer Quadrangle, 
or larger court to the W. , is occupied by a bronze statue of 
Henry VI. ; on its N. side is the Lower School; on the W., the 
Upper School, the hall of which contains marble busts of English 
monarchs and of distinguished Etonians, including Chatham, 
Fox , Canning , Peel , and Wellington. The Chapel on the S. 
side, a handsome Gothic building, is decorated internally with 
wood-carving, stained-glass windows, and mosaics ; in the ante- 
chapel is a marble statue of Henry VI. — The Inner Quadrangle la 
bounded in part by the dining-hall of the students >N\\o\iQ^T\«^.^^ 
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college, and "by the libiary, containing a rich collection of classical 
and Oriental MSS. Those who desire to see the school apply at the 
Porters Lodge ; tickets admitting to the chapel are obtained at Mr. 
Burgiss's, High Street, Eton. The Playing Fields should be visited. 
Oomp. Maxwell Lyte's *History of Eton College' (1875). 

To the N. and E. of Windsor lies the Home Park, or smaller 
park, snrronnded on three sides by the Thames, and about 4 M. in 
circumference. A carriage-road leads through it to the Tillage of 
Datchet (p. 323) , situated on the left bank of the Thames, 1 M. 
to the E. of Windsor. Heme's Oak , celebrated in Shakspeare's 
*Merry Wives of Windsor*, formerly stood by the roadside ; in 1863, 
however , the old tree was destroyed by lightning, and a young oak 
planted in its place by the Queen. Opposite Datchet is the small 
royal country-seat of Adelaide Lodge ; and farther S. is Frogmore 
Lodge , once the seat of the Queen's mother , the Duchess of Kent 
(d. 1861). Its grounds contain the Duchess's tomb, the magnificent 
mausoleum erected by the Queen to her husband, Prince Albert 
(d. 1861), and a cenotaph of Princess Alice (d. 1878). 

The Great Park, 1800 acres in extent, lies to theS. of Windsor, 
and is stocked with several thousand fallow deer. The Long Walk^ 
a fine avenue of elms, leads from Oeorge JV's Gateway (p. 325), in 
a straight line of nearly 3 M., to Snow Hill, which is crowned by a 
statue of George III. , by Westmacott. At the end of this avenue is 
a road to the left , which passes Cumberland Lodge , and leads to 
Virginia Water (*Wheatsheaf Hotel; carriage from Windsor and 
back 7-95.), an artificial lake, formed in 1746 by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the victor at Culloden , in order to drain the surrounding 
moorland. The views from various points around the lake are very 
pleasing. There is a station of the South Western Railway (p. 34) 
about V/2 M. from Virginia Water; and in summer a coach runs 
daily to Virginia Water from Piccadilly (see p. 31). — Queen 
Anne's Ride, another avenue, running almost parallel with the 
Long Walk , leads to the right to Ascot (p. 321) , the scene of the 
fashionable Ascot Races in June , on the occasion of which some 
members of the Royal Family usually drive up the course in state 
(comp. p. 44). 

41. Gravesend. Chatham. Eochester. 

KoBTH Kent Railway from Charing Cross , Gannon Street, and Lon- 
don Bridge, to Qravesend (24 Di., in i-iVs lirs. \ fares '6». 6ci., 2». 8<l., 2«. 
2d) ; thence to Strood^ Rochester^ and Chatham in 10-20 min. more (fares 
5«., 3s. 6d., 2s. Qd)\ or to Strood by rail, and thence across the Vedway 
by boat to Rochester and Chatham. The return journey may be made by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which runs vid Bromley and 
Beckenham to Victoria, Holbom Viaduct, Ludgate Hill, and King''s Cross 
(in Ihr. 6 min. to IV4 hr. ; fares &>., Ss. ocf., 2<. 6d.). 

During the summer months Oravesend may also be reached by a 
Thames Steamboat from London Bridge (2V2 hrs. \ fares U. 4d., is.). 

A pleaa&ni way of making this excursion is as follows: by river to 
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Gravesend, and thence on foot by Cobham Hall (p. 332) to (7 '&\.) 
Jtoehester and Chatham^ the return journey being effected by the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. A whole day will thus be occupied. 

As far as Gravesend, we describe both the river and the railway 
route. 

A. The Thames from London Bridge to Gbavbsbnd. 

The scenery of the Thames below London contrasts very un- 
favourably with the smiling beauties of the same river higher up ; 
yet the trip down to Gravesend has attractions of its own, and may 
be recommended as affording a good survey of the vast commercial 
traffic of London. The appearance of the Thames just below London 
Bridge has already been described (p. 109), and the names of the 
wharves as far as Greenwich and "Woolwich will be found in Route 
31. The principal objects seen on the banks thus far are the 
Monument (left; p. 109), BiUingagate (left; p. 110), Custom House 
(left; p. 110), Tower (left; p. 116), St. Katherine's Docks (left; 
p. 124), London Docks (left; p. 124), Wapping (left; p. 125), 
Rotherhithe (right ; p. 65), Surrey Docks (right ; p. 125), Commer- 
cial Docks (right; p. 125), Deptford (right; p. 65), West India 
Docks (left ; p. 126), Oreenwich Hospital (right ; p. 289) , Isle of 
Dogs (left; p. 126), Blackwall Station (\eU ; p. 289), East India 
Docks (left; p. 126), Victoria Docks (left; p. 126), Woolwich^ 
with its dock-yard and arsenal (right; p. 292), North Woolwich 
(left). Just below the Custom House we cross the Tower Subway 
(p. 1241, and by the Surrey Docks we pass over the Thames Tunnel 
(p. 125j. The different docks are frequented by different classes 
of vessels. Thus in the London Docks we see ships bound for the 
Gape, the Mediterranean, India, and China. Most of the ships in 
the Commercial Docks are engaged in the timber trade with Swe- 
den and Norway. The Victoria Docks are devoted to steamships 
plying to America and the Black Sea. The West India Docks 
contain the stately merchantmen which bring the wealth of the 
West Indies to this country, while the East India Docks are filled 
with merchant and passenger vessels sailing between England and 
India , China, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The banks of the Thames below Woolwich are very flat and 
marshy, recalling the appearance of a Dutch landscape. Shortly 
after leaving Woolwich, we enter a part of the river called Barking 
Beach, where, at Barking Creek on the N., and Crossness on the 
S. bank, are situated the outlets of London's new and gigantic 
system of drainage. The pumping-house at Crossness is a building 
of some architectural merit, with an Italian tower (visitors admitted 
on application at the office). Passing through Halfway Reach and 
Erith Reach, with Erith Marshes on our right, we next arrive at — 

R. Erith, a village pleasantly situated at the base of a wooded 
hill, with a picturesque, ivy-clad, old church. — On the oi^t^q>^\<.*& 
bank of the river, 2 M. lower down, Ilea — 
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L. Pur/!eet (Royal Hotel, ilsli-dinneis) , the seat of large Go- 
vernment powder magazines, capable of containing 60,000 barrels 
of powder. Opposite Is the mouth of the small river Darent. The 
training-ship Cornwall is moored in the Thames at Purfleet. — 
Three miles below Purfleet, on the same side, is — 

L. West Thurrocky with the Saxon church of St. Clement, 
one of the most ancient in England. There are still some remains 
of an old monastery. The Essex bank here forms a sharp pro- 
montory , immediately opposite which , in a corresponding in- 
dentation, lies — 

R. Oreenhiihe , a pretty little place , with a number of villas. 
Some training-ships lie in the river here, and it is also a yachting 
station. A little way inland is Stone Church, supposed to have 
been built by the architect of Westminster Abbey. Just beyond 
Greenhithe the eye is attracted by the conspicuous white mansion 
of Ingress Abbey, at one time occupied by the father of Sir Henry 
Havelock. — Then — 

L. Grays Thurrock, near which are some curious caves. — 
Next, 3 M. lower, — 

R. Northfleet , with chalk-pits, cement factories, and a fine old 
church containing some monuments of the 14th century. Northfleet 
also possesses a college for indigent ladies and gentlemen, and a 
working-man's club, the latter a large red and white brick building. 
We now observe, on the Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, the low 
bastions of — 

L. Tilbury Fort, originally constructed by Henry VDI. to 
defend the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strength- 
ened. It was here that Queen Elizabeth assembled and reviewed 
her troops in anticipation of the attack of the Armada (1588), 
appearing in helmet and corslet, and using the bold and well- 
known words : 'I know I have the body of a weak, feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of Eng- 
land too 1' The large docks at Tilbury (Tilbury Grand Hotel) were 
opened in 1886. 

R. Gravesend, see below. 

B. London to Gra.vbsbnd by kail. 

On quitting London Bridge station the train first traverses the 
busy manufacturing districts of Bermondsey and RotherhUhe; in 
the churchyard of the latter is buried Prince Lee Boo (d. 1784), son 
of the king of the Pellew Islands, who in 1783 treated the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Antelope with great kindness. The train then 
stops at (3 M.) New Cross, St. John's, and (6 M.) Lewisham Junction. 
It next passes through a tunnel, about 1 M. in length , and arrives 
at (7M.) Blackheath (p. 291). Then (9 M.) Charlton, close to 
the station of which is the old manor-house of the same name. 
We next pa88 through two tunnels , and reach (10 M.) Woolwich 
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Dockyard, followed immediately by Woolwich Arsenal. — IIY4M. 
Plumstead , with Plumstead Marshes on the left. — 13 M. Abbey 
Wood, a small village of recent origin, with pleasant surroundings, 
and some scanty remains of Lesnes Abbey , an Augustinian foun- 
dation of the 12th century. — Close to (14 M.) Belvedere, lies 
Belvedere House, the seat of Lord Sayes. — (15^2 ^0 ^i*^? see 
above. The train crosses the river Cray, and reaches — 

17 M. Dartford (Bull; Victoria), a busy town of 11,000 inhab., 
with a large paper-mill, a machine and engine factory, a gunpowder 
fftctoi^, and the City of London Lunatic Asylum. The first paper 
mill in England was erected here at the end of the 16th century. 
Foolscap paper takes its name from the crest (a fool's cap) of the 
founder , whose tomb is in the church. Dartford was the abode 

of the rebel Wat Tyler (p. 95). 

Another route from London to Dartford passes the interesting little 
town of (9 M.) Eltham (Greyhound; Chequers), prettily situated among 
trees, with the villas of numerous London merchants. About 1/4 ^* to 
the l>r . of the station lie the remains of Eltham Palace , a favourite royal 
residence from Henry III. (1216-72) to Henry VIII. (1509-1547). Queen 
Elizabeth often lived here in her childhood. The palace is popularly 
known as King Johns Barn, perhaps because the king has been confounded 
with John of Eltham , son of Edward II. , who was born here. Part of 
the old moat surrounding the palace is still filled with water, and we 
cross it by a picturesque old bridge. Almost the only relic of the build- 
ing is the fine "Banqueting Hall (key kept in the adjacent lodge), some- 
what resembling Crosbv Hall in London in general style and dating like 
it from the reign of Edward IV. (1461-83). The hall was long used as a 
bam, and some of its windows are still bricked up. The *Roof is of chest- 
nut. Adjoining the hall on the left is the Court House, a picturesque 
gabled building, formerly the buttery of the Palace. 

There were originally three Parks attached to Eltham Palace, one of 
which , the Middle Park , has attained some celebrity in modern days as 
the home of the Blenkiron stud of race-horses, which produced the Derby 
winners, Gladiateur and Blair Athole. The Oreat Park has been built 
over. — The Church of Eltham was rebuilt in 1874^ in the churchyard 
are buried Bishop Home (d. 1792), the commentator on the Psalms, and 
Doggett, the comedian, founder of 'Doggetfs Coat and Badge"" (p. 47). 
Van Dyck was assigned summer-quarters at Eltham during his stay in Eng- 
land (1632-41), probably in the palace. 

A visit to Eltham may be conveniently combined with one to Green- 
wich (p. 289), which is reached by a pleasant walk of 4 M. across Black- 
heath (p. 29i) and Greenwich Park; or to Woolwich (also 4 M.). reached 
via Shooter's Hill (p. 292). Another pleasant walk may be taken to 
(3 M.) Chiselhurst. 

Beyond Dartford we cross the Darent , pass (20 M.) Oreenhithe 

(p. 330) and Northfleet (p. 330), and reach — 

24 M. Oravesend. 



Gravesend (Clarendon Hotel ; Old Falcon ; New Falcon ; Nelson), 
a town with 23,000 inhab., lying on the S. bank of the Thames, at 
the head of its estuary, has greatly increased in size in recent years, 
and is much resorted to by pleasure-seekers from London. The newer 
parts of the town are well built, but the streets in the lower quarter 
are narrow and crooked. Gravesend possesses two good T^leri. <^^ 
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the W. side, towards Nor^fieet, are BoahcrvUU Oardens (see p. 42), 
a fayourite resort, where music, dancing, arohery, and other 
amusements find numerous votaries. The parish-church was built 
in the reign of Queen Anne, on the site of an earlier church which 
had heen humed down in 1520. Pocahontas (d. 1617), the Indian 
princess who married John Rolfe , is interred in the chancel (see 
Doyle's ^English in America', 1882). WindmiH HiU, at the back of 
the town, now almost covered with the buildings of the increasing 
suburbs , commands a fine view of the Thames , Shooter's Hill 
(p. 292), London, with the hills of Hlghgate and Hampstead beyond, 
and (to the S.) over the county of Kent, with Cobham Hall (see 
below) and Springhead as conspicuous points. 

Pleasant excursion to ^^ Cobham Hall^ the fine seat of the Earl of 
Darnley, in the midst of a magnificent park, 7 M. in circumference, lying 
about 4 14. to the S. of Gravesend. (Tickets of admission to the house, 
which is open to visitors on Fridays from 11 to 4 only , may be obtained 
at Gadders Library, King Street, Gravesend, and High Street, Rochester, 
price Is. \ the proceeds are devoted to charitable purposes.) The central 
portion of this fine mansion was built by Inigo Jones (d. 1653) ; the wings 
date from the 16th century. The interior was restored during the present 
century. The fine collection of pictures includes a 'Portrait of Ariosto 
and *p]uropa and the Bull by Titian , *Tomyris with the head of Cyrus by 
Rubens., and examples of Van Dyck., Lely^ Kneller^ and other masters. — 
The Parish Church of Cobham contains some fine old brasses. 

The pedestrian may extend his walk, through the famed woods of 
Cobham Park, and down the valley of the Medway, to Btrood., a suburb 
of Rochester, a walk of about 7 M. in all from Gravesend. — The direct 
road from Gravesend to (6 M.) Rochester runs vi& "Oadshill and the 
old village of Chalk. Gadshill, which commands a splendid view, is 
famous as the scene assigned by Shakspeare to the encounter of Sir John 
Fal staff with the 'men in buckram", commemorated by an inn bearing 
the name of the worthy knight. Nearly opposite is the picturesque house 
in which Charles Dickens resided, and where he died in 187t) (comp. 
Baedeker^s Great Britain). 

The railway from Gravesend to (7 M.) Strood passes only one 
station, called Higham., 31/2 M. from which is Cowling Castle, built 
in the time of Richard II., and now a picturesque ruin. Beyond 
Higham the train penetrates a tunnel, 11/4 M. in length, and enters 
the station of Strood, a suburb of Rochester, on the opposite bank 
of the river Medway. Some of the North Kent trains go no farther 
in this direction, but others cross the Medway, and proceed to 
Rochester and Chatham, which practically form one town, surroun- 
ded by fortifications defending the entrance to the river. 

Bochester (Crown; Victoria ^ BuU ; King's Head) , to the N. 
of Chatham, a very ancient city, with a pop. of 21,690, a fine 
Norman Castle, and an interesting Cathedral, is described at length 
in Baedeker s Great Britain. 

Chatham (Sun; Mitre), with 46,806 Inhab., on the E. bank of 
the Medway, below Rochester, is one of the chief naval arsenals and 
military stations in Great Britain. See Baedeker's Oreat Britain. 
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Chapel street, Edgware road 
Chapel street^ Pentonville . 
Chapel street, Somers town 
Chapel St., Sth. Aodley st / 
Chapter street, VauxhaJI bdg. 

road 

Charing cross IV 

Charing cross hospital, Agar 

street // 

Charing cross pier, Victoria 

embankment IV 

(Sharing cross railway sta. IV 
Charing cros3 road . . , II 
Charing cross terminus A ho- 
tel // 

Charing cross theatre. King 

William street . . , . II 
C'harles lane, St. John's wd. 
Charles square, Piifleld st. 
Charles street,Berke]ey sq . / 
Charles street, City road . 
Charles street, Drory lane // 
Charles st., Uampstead road 
Charles St., Hatton garden // 
Charles street, Islington . . 
Charles street,Portland town 
Charles street, St. Jameses 

square It IV 

Charles St., Westminster IV 
Charles street, Whitechapel 

Charlesworth st 

Charlotte street , Bedford 

square It II 

Charlotte st., Caledonian rd. 
Charlotte st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Charlotte street. Curtain rd. 
Charlotte st.. Old Kent rd. 
Charlton place, Islington . . 
Charlton st., Marylebone / 
Charlwood st., Belgrave rd. 
Charrington st., OaUey sq. 

Charterhouse II 

Charterhouse square . . // 
Charterhouse street, City // 
Chatham place, Hackney . 

Cheapside /// 

Chelsea barracks 

Chelsea basin, Chelsea . . 
Chelsea bridge road .... 
Chelsea embankment . . . 
Chelsea hospital. Queen's 



36 

28 



...J 



16 

U 

42 
16 



36 

31 
17 
16 



18 



26 

26 

30 
30 
•27 

26 

26 



26 



18 
31 
36 



33 

31 
44 
36 

• 

2f7 



64 



26 
26 
66 



28 
24 

• 

24 



40 
40 
36 

39 



46 
21 



17 
17 
18 
14 



28 



24 



2S 

3 
3 
49 

47 
40 
17 

r>2 
n 

11 

17 
17 



17 



■J4 
32 



17 

3:i 
17 



Chenies mews, Bedford sq. 
Chenies place, Pancras roaid 'if> 
Chenies st., Tottenham court 

road 1 

Chepstow place. Wcstboume 

grove 

Chepstow villas, Ledbury rd. 
Cherry garden pier .... 
Cherry garden st. , Bermonds- 

ey wall 

Cherry tree ct.,Aldersgate st. 
Ghesham place, Belgrave sq. 
Ghesham street, Belgrave w[. 
Cheshire street, Bethnal grn. 
Chester mews, Regent's pk. 
Chester place,Bedford square 
Chester place, Hyde park s([. 
Chester place. Regent's park 
Chester square, Pimlico IV 
Chester st., Belgrave sq. IV 
Chester st., Kennington mad 
Chester terrace,Katun square 
Chester terrace. Regent's pk. 
Chesterfield house, Curzim 

street IV 

Chesterfield st.. Argvle sq. 
Chesterfield st. May fair IV 
Cheyne walk, Chelsea . . . 
Chichester mad. Harrow rd. 
Chichester r«>ad, Kilbum pk. 
Chichester street, Pimlic«i . 
Chicksand street. .Spitaltlcldit 
Child's place. Temple bar . 
Chilton street. Bethnal green 
Chilworth st., Paddinjiton . 
Chippenham rd., Harrow rd. 
Chiswell street, Finsbury sq. 
Chrisp street. Poplar . . . 
Christ church, Newgate /// 
Christ church. Wandsworth 
Christchurch street. ChcLsea 
Christ's hospital . . //. /// 
Christian street. Commercial 

road east 

Christie road. Victoria park 
Christopher St.. Finttbury i«<|. 
Chrysseil road, Brixton roHd 
Chumleigh st.. ('amberwoll 
Church pi., Paddin^ton grn. 
Church road , Battersea . . 
Church road, High street, 

Homerton 

Church road, Islington . . 
Church row, Bethnal grn. rd. 
Church street, Bethnal ?,tt^Tv.>ASS\ \ 



is 

IS 
8 



4S 
8 



IS 
30 

a 

4 

40 
67 
39 



10 
22 



39 
51 



a 



58 



12 



U 

a 



42 

48 



10 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



B B o 



B B G 



Church street, Kensington 
Church street, Lisson grove 
Church street, Botherhithe 
Church street, Smith square, 

Westminster lY 

Church street, Soho . . . / 
Church street, Spitalfields . 
Church street , Trinity sq., 

Boro ..•.. 

Church street, Waterloo rd. 
ChurchiU road, Homerton . 
Churton street, Pimlico . . 
Circus place, Finsbury clreus 

III 
Circus road, Haverstock rd. 
Circus rd., St. John^s wood 
Circus street, Marylebone rd. 
Cirencester st., Harrow road 
City garden road, City road 
City gardens, City road . . 
City liberal club . . . /// 

City road 

Civil Service club . . . lY 
Clanricarde gardens, Notting 

hill 

Clapham road 

Clapton road, Clapton . . . 
Clapton square, Clapton . . 
Clare market, Strand . . // 
Clare street, Clare market // 
Claremont sq., Pentonville . 
Clarence gdns.. Regent's pk. 
Clarence place, Clapton . . 
Clarence house . . . . /F 
Clarence road. Bow .... 
Clarence road. Hackney . . 
Clarence road, Kentish town 
Clarence street, Rotherhithe 
Clarence street, St. Peter's 

street, Islington 

Clarence street, York road. 

City road 

Clarence ter., Regent's park 
Clarendon gdns., Maida vale 
Clarendon place, Hyde park 

gardens 

Clarendon road, Kensington 
Clarendon sq., Somer's town 
Clarendon street, Harrow rd. 
Clarendon street, Pimlico . 
Clarendon St., Somer's town 
Clarges street, Piccadilly lY 
Clark St., Commercial rd. ea. 
Claverton street, Lupus st. 
Clay street, Crawford street / 
Clayland's road. South Lam- 

beth 

Clayton at.^ Caiedonian road 

Clayton street, Kennington 

Cleaver street, Kcn.sington 

UemenVa inn. Strand . // 



53 



2 
12 
49 

25 

27 
48 

37 

34 



17 
12 



40 
40 

40 



44 



53 
53 



36 
24 
49 

64 
49 
22 



39 

39 
16 
12 



28 



27 



16 
8 



43 
U 
22 



31 
31 



22 



53 



12 

15 
5 

8 



22 
51 

20 



21 



31 



21 



21 



43 

a!o 



36 

36 
7 



22 
7 
24 
56 

23 
35 

8 



8 




Clement's lane, Lombard st. 

/// 
Clement's rd.,Drummondrd. . . 49 
Cleopatra*s needle . . . JJ . 
Clephane road, Islington . 38 
Clerk enwell clo., Clerken- 

well 

ClerkenweU green, Clerken- 

well 

Cleveland gdns., Bayswater . 
Cleveland rd., Downham rd. 43 
Cleveland road, St. James's 

IV 
Cleveland square, Bayswater 
Cleveland st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Cleveland st.. Mile end road 
Clifden road. Lower Clapton 53 
Clifford St., New Bond st. / 
Clifford's inn, Fleet street // 
Clift street. New North road 43 
Clifton gardens , Maida hill 12 . 
Clifton road, Asylum road . . 51 
Clifton road, Camden town 2b 
Clifton road, Maida vale . . 
Clifton road. New Cross .... 50 
Clifton road, St. John's wood 7 
Clifton road, Shacklewell . 46 
Clifton rd. ea., St. John's wd. 11 
Clifton street, Clapham .... 28 
Clifton street, Finsbury . . .44 
Clifton villas, Camden sq. . ^ 
Clinger street, Hoxton ... 43 
Clinton road. Grove road . 60 
Clipstone st., Fitzroy sq. / .24 
Cloak lane. Queen street, 

Cheapside /// .39 

Cloudesley road, Islington . 85 
Cloudesley sq. , Liverpool rd. 35 
Cloudesley st. , Cloudesley sq. 36 
Clyde street. West Brompton . . 6 
Clydesdale road, Notting hill . 3 
Coal yard, Drury lane ... .31 
Coal Exchange, Lower Tha- 
mes street /// . 42 

Cobham road, Stratford . . 
Cobom road, Bow road . . 60 
Coborn street. Bow road . 64 
Cobourg road. Old Kent road . . 46 
Cobourg row, Tothill fields 

/F . . 21 
Coburg street, ClerkenweU 36 
Cochrane st., St. John's wd. 11 
Cock lane, Smithfleld . . // . |36 
Cock & Castle lane, Stoke 

Newington 46 

Cockspur St., Charing croM 

IV . 26 



8QUABE8, PUBLIC BUOJDIHOS, ate. 





Donneoslil pL, Ertg^sre rd, . 


15 ~ 


Ct.lehorne rd., WmI Bromp- 








t c^™»^i.'e ^i.fbTil^^'. ; 

e Itreet 




Cnl^uiil.',BunMlir'aw J7/ '. 


2^ 




CoDitUntton bill. . . . IV . 




cDltSw'trSewH^lhTolj » 


Cooper'a fd.. Old Kent road . 






n Cooper'a roir. Trlnltj-Bquare . 




College o[ a™ * H^rild.' 








CorbeCa line, Kew roid, 




itreet .' /// . 


8 R^lberbltbe 


. BS 


Ci>llei;e tweaae. Homerton IS 


CordoT> ro*d , Orore m.d BO 




Colltga d™i.. B«lsi« p.rk 10 


Corkal..BurUnEtiingrdns, J . 




CoUege Un, Upper Thunes 








^ Cora B.cbtnge, Uuk J«^ . 


13 


Cnllege line,' Homerton , . U 






CollBge pUM, King". rD.i, 




a 


College roid.HiTenlockbL 1~B 




» 




U Corlnt«llro«d.VimorlipBrk M 




GDllege >li»l, Oundsn m. 22 














ComwillfltrBsi^ Muore paik. 




C<>llB«e atreet, FoUibid road ! 
Coiui; .ireel. Hom.rton . 5» 


13 Fulhim ......... . 




Corawill atreet. Pimlico, . . 


: 23 


C<>llegei!t.west.Csiiideiitii. 7S 


CorawcU ter., Regent's pk. . 




Collcso ler„ BsTMborr st. it 










. 33 




5 Coir™g^o"eVKil'e f™ra; BU 




Collin ghHnmad.Eenginglon . 




A 


CoUi4wo-fl=t™=t,BlTl.b=.U 


Cotton street, Popl.r .... 




atreet, Ctmbridge roid . . tt 


CoAirl.nagro.,Sll,.L™bBtb . 


. 3H 


"";;&•"'":••"•.'*"" . . 




. a 


CpliiBlil office, IlDwnlngil. 




a 


Conrls ot justice Caew) 11 . 


31 


IV . a 






Columbi. mtrket IB 


street . . ' Ill . 


38 


CDlunblarMd.Ht.:kueyrd. 4B 


Covent garden II . 


1 


ColiBntDne<nu,,KlagBltnd U 
ColTll]egu^eu,^oltfiighl. . 


Co'ent gerden merkel . I! . 




Co-enl garden lbeiitrE,Bn« 




OolvlUe Toed 






Cr.lTille.qiiue,lIotUnghm . 




'. 




Gaweru»it.'.Bt.Jnbi..l. // '. 


3S 




53 Cowley road. Bri.ton ru»d . 






Cuwper street. City roed . U 




C..mmerd-j dock, pier '.'.', I 




CnmmercUl roed, I.imbelli & 


n hntta 




Cummetcl^ iDid, Pecklmm , 






CommoKlBl roBd Pimllon . . 




■n 




CrM^grnVE .' .' .' !.*.'.. sis 




Commerelil street, Whlte- 


CroBley place, Ooilow sq. , 




chepel :..///. U 




. 35 


Comptown mewa, Cenon- 


C™""Ja?t,'str«r."'. . ! 


31 


hUTJTO^ 34 






Conjplon Toed, Csnonbnry 8 


C«v™ bl. gdntrB»y<wMe^ ' 




Compton ■!,. BmiiBwlek bu. 9S 


c"™M"E,'e,slii,!^\lUV 


^l 


Complon street, OomellTd. BB 


\.\ 


Compton rt., Bl. Pail's roid iU 


Crsven Blr*el, Stonnil. . "\-m. 


l!oa^r/t.,rJ'meb':ase7elSal . 5! 


Craven loiTice, B»,i™».«.A -\P' 
C.™\'>t"ia. 5^„ «».iB>i'sr«a\\\.\ 


ao^ullilrect. Rtgealit. y|, ■£ 


CrawIorA a\., lA»n^BX>™« 





LIST OF THE PRfflOIPAL STREETS, 

_ ■ ^ a » » Q 



Orawaliay roid, Briiloo . . . 
Creek road, DepWord .... 

Cremorna gardsna 

Cramurne road, Chelael . . . 

Crilarion. Plc«dill,. , . / . 
GrogaIaDdrd.,Ohilkfkrmrd. IB 
Cromer at., Gr»7'a Inn road 92 


36 Dalitnn lane, Hackney . . 49 
8 Dalalon tane, Kingsland . . 4a 

10 Duioville rnsd, CamberweU , 

11 Dante rd.. Kewinglnn bolts . 
DinversatrBtl, P.nlton sq., 

OhoUea . 

naroiey rt.. Hackney . '. '. ii 
Dartmoutb at., Waslm. Jf . 
Darwin BtTBBl 

fl DaSoTl'reetr'BiJharf'at^l : 
5 David street, Turk pi,. Bakrr 


3f 
38 


Gr,.pley at., feanlock si. . SB 
GcosbyfaaB.BIsliDpae.st. J// . i 
Gmsiet Mroet. Lambeth IV . 2 
CroH at., BaU'e Pond rd. , 42 
Grnaa»treBl,BI«kfriar»rd, , 9 

Gnisl at, Hitton glrden // , 3 
CmwD alreet, Soho ... 7 . K 
Grown atFBOt, Wyndham rd. . 
Growndilerd., Camden Inwn 29 

Cralihed'triara^Briila.^"} '. '. 

Gubill (own pier 


Davlea St., Berkeley aq. / . 

Dawaon place. Prince's sij. , 

Dealeat.MllBendKBWlowii ', 
DeDngt.,CDmiDerelalrd.Bast . 
Deao street. Fetter lane. , . 

39 De.n street! Soho square 7 '. 
Dean's yard,WEstminsler/r . 
De Bean-oir eresBBot ... IB 
De Beiovolr road 19 

to De Beanvoir square .... 43 
9 De CrBspigny park, Camber- 


i 

i 


C.l]forard.,DBBea«oirln. 42 
Gnlvert road, Baltersea . . . 1 


D-Eynsford road, Waterioo 


km 


Ciunberiapd gate ..../. 1 

place, Chelsea 

Gumheriandat., S(. Qeorgs'a 

Coml>BVlandl«r.,Ba'ee'Dt>'pt. 2* 
Gnmrnlngitreel, PeotoDvlUe 31 
Ciinard slrBet. Albany road . 

-;:;;■'"■"■"•";"■•■ » 




13 park mad . '. 

Delhi street, Copenhagen at. BI 

DenSa?k"h1lJ." clmbarwefi '. 
Denmark bill railway irtat., . 

CbamiilL>n ;iark 

ao Itentnark rd., Camberwell . 

bonr lane 

Dennelf. ro.d, Qneen's rd., 

5 Denycrst., Harlboroagh rd, ! 
U DtStCurd Rlgb street . . 

Oe5«0t4.a\t'tta'««tT*S.^Vi l' 


. u 

K 

'. 1) 
2 


KineBlma' ."".".™.' . 
Cnnnn atreot, llayfair IV . 

nilnsler '. . IF .2 

ntgaiar mad, Peckhun rd, . 
OmIx wad, KcDtiah town . IT 

D»I»li,B green 45 

0.ft(n„ joncHrvn rnllwoy 
""Ion, D^l.ton lano . . 40 


■it 




4 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, e 



Darby rd., 



13 

BUG 



BennlnetOD Une . . 
UBTanaMFE Tilld, Bu 
UavDDtliiie raid, Suulb 



eel, Plusdilli , / 
U.. Cunon >l. i// 
Ireel. WellBatred 
eat, PlcMdill; lY 



Uevonntalra >L, GUDbridge 
ro>d, tlUe end 



Drlfaeld raid, Bon 
imDnd rd., Ber 



heH ■!.. pDTtlud pi. / . 
k line, Victorii it. '" 
.kataodana, Uppers 

Hey ero.. Fiddin^tan pi. 

LB strBBl) AldBBte '. *// 
la atreet, BraibQeld a1 



Do[ringtDDIt.,LulheFlD. 
Durcheitei bgiisa ... J 
Uoiaet plus, CUphun rai 
Doraat pi., FkU mil] «. 

UonetBqnuB, U»ylebcn 
Dorsot atreel, BaVar >1. 

lalingtoD .' 

Daraat itceal, Splt^Aalda 
l)orsaHt.,ViHidi»llbag.r_. 
M.mghty metia.FauBdHBgb. . 



it, Wbllachkpel 
ue, IsliDgtoB . 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 

B R O B a o 



Dufham ittef t «p«fr Krn- 




BdtvardBl.,ShBpLardes6>.alk40 


~~ 


nington Une 




Edward street, Stepney . . . 


60 












^ 






Biirham'rillW, 'piilllinnrB 




gurdcn. 




Eglelon Foad, <>rao« street, 






i2 






XaKlBitreB(,EeALionit.// . 


BByplianhaU.Mccadaiy.'V- . 




Kaglo.t., SbcpherdeMwilk « 




Eland road, Lavender Mil . 


. ID 


EBBlo^wb»r(r,S.d,NewRo-lh ^ 




Elcbo streFl, Bridee FOad, 






1 


EldsF wtlk, Eiseimaii: ; ^ 




KnrdlEV EtES. W. Brnmnton . 




Karlrc»d,T:DperG™g«rd. . 
B»rl ilreal, Holywell itteet, 


'. 4S 


Eleanor rd.,Elcbmond road U 






Eldon road. Victoria road . 


h 




. » 


EI4.ra street, Flnsbury III . 


44 


Birl slreel. Londim ruid . . 


M 


ElEanop road north, Rtcb- 




Earl nt. eut, LlnBun grove . 


Id 






Karrseouft,WeatBrompt™ . 






. JJ 


Karl-i cuuct eardenii, Old 




Elgin road, HaFFiiw road . H 






. 6 


Elgin road, Hilda viUe . . . 








Elfslreel, Klngaland road 47 








Eliea place. Sadler's walk 36 






. 6 




. n 




U 


Kltubslli street, Hacknevrd! tfl 
Eljiabetl. street, Hans place . 




Kul riiad, CIW rgad ... 44 




13 


46 






Kaat slroot, n'l.itim street H 






. 38 


Kutslreel.KDnnlnetunnnd , 




Eli»belb lerraDB, Isiloglon S6 






30 






Km slrnet, Red Linn (q, . 




Ellesmore alraal, Ponlar. , '. 




Kut trcet, Wdwurtli road . 


. n 


Ellington alreet, Hollowly S13 




East Feixj rd.. Isle of Unga . 


ea 


BUlol Foad. Bcilton . . . _. . 


. aa 


Eul ndladocka ..... . 








Ka.t ndls flocks pier .... 
Bunt ndln doelt rcl., Poplr. . 


:o 


road. Lambeth ' 


. sa 


69 


Kills street. Sloane street . 




EB«lSupn)TStreel.Peeliham , 


. 47 


KJm place, WmI Brompton . 


: 3 


Eutbonrneler.,Pu1dlitgt(in . 




E]p> street, Gray's inn road . 


33 






Elnitreoroad,St,Jobn'awd. 12 






4S 


Elmore street, Bssei luad 3H 






M 


Elated at., Eaatat.,Wa)wnFth . 


. 11 


Fji.ton Btreet, KimoQlh si, 3« 




ElvaHlonpl„Sth.KEnBiogl.in . 




EatuD lane , Vlntaria road, 


ai 


Elwood al. . 94 






Ely pi.. Chartertioaae it. // . 


w 


GatiiB place, Jiainn bu. IV . 




Ely place. Holbom hill // . 


3t 


Kabin .qu«e, PimUco . JV . 




Emerson St., Bankslde /// . 


»< 


KBtimlenacB,SI.Jnbu'9wfl. 11 




Kmery street, Battersea . . . 




EbuFT aonaFB, Plmlico . . . 




Emmell street. Poplar. . . . 


m 


Kbnrx afreet, Pimllco . IV . 




Emperor's gate, South Ken- 




Kceleatoi. aqVe, Wmlieo . . 


. 31 




a 


Eoelesbln street, PimlioD/r . 






9! 


Edbrouk id.. Bl. Feler'a pk. » 




Endsleigh 61.; Tavlitoak «q. ffl 




Edgware road 3 




EnQeld road north, DeBsaa- 




Kdilh giovB, Fulhaui road . 




volr luwn Is 




Kdilb.l.. Great CafflMg. St. IT 




Enfleld toad soath . . . . k 




>.aitb lerrace. King's road , 




EngleHeld road 11 






; SB 






i Jn.ird .>!.'.' Itelbnal green 48 
















SvJSi'KSIKJ- M 


■f 


\€?ir«s»» 


y. 


'-■ifirnr.! ^l.. KinL"l;.ndr.iiici 44 


\ 


\ V.raWn-; r,>-...\ V.\»t"W\.W\\ 


nSA 



aOUABBS, PUBLIC BUILDIKOS, ( 



a 


B a 




B s a 


Eahar alraet, Upper Kenolne- 




Felii slreot, Hnckne/ rukd 
Fallowei road, Bimpiteiid 
Fallowa St.- KortbSSouUi, 

KlopUnd road 

Fen ciiBTt, Fencboreb slreBl 
Fenchoioli atraet . . . Ill 
Fencliuruh street railway 

Fcnclon nud.'senalnglon . 

Fwd'S^d pl.,Cb^"k fa^ rd. 
FerdiBBBd.L,Cbalkfsmird. 
Fern street , Dev.iB's rond, 


1* 

IT 

:i 

18 




Eaaex road. lallogtoD . . . 3S 

Esaoi atraet', liUngton. . . 39 
liasaigtreal.ElnBBlnadrokd il 

Emb. .tr»Bt, Strwid _. . // . 


62 

! 15 

21 

SB 

11 
8 

m 

SB 

iB 

3fl 

:'i 

1 
1 

18 
. « 


I 


Etbelborga atraet, Bd'dgerd'. . 
Eton road. Kavenituck bill It 
Jilon Btreet, Primrose bill 18 

Enaloo grovB, Euston aq. ffl 


30 


EuBtooaquUB . M 

BnfltoB Bq, r»ilw»y Btfttian K 

Evana at., PobIit Now town . 
]!velyn St., New Bortb rd. 13 
Eyemtl si., Bnuuwlek aq. . 
Srar3lioltBlreat,OBklB7i>q. 3i> 
Ewer atroet, Soultwuk . . . 
EichBJige (BoyiU] bBildloga 

Eieter b»!l, filrud . . // '. 
j:xBler streBt, Clieliei. . . . 
Eicler street, ainnd . II . 


FerBhead road. Uarruw rd. 
Femtcwer road. Higbhor, 

Hew park 

Fetter lane, Hulbom bill 77 
Fiaboroueb road, West 

Flnob alreet, Whitechapel 
Flnehley road, HampsleBd 
Flnebley ruad, Walworlti 
Finqhley New road .... 

Finabarj ciroos, London v. all 

FInsbury market ... 7/7 

Fia''k^"lSe't'hm*'. ^^^J™il 
Fisher at., Bed iAw sq. 77 

Filiroj ball 7 

Flttroy road, Regrnt's park 


1 
31 

'. ■ 
10 

'. ' 
'. i 




i 

31 
1 


EiniontLitr^et,Conim8roiil 




^mckney"™!' "'""''"'' 50 
Eyre atreet bill, Laitber 11. . 




Fiir fllreat, Horaelydowo . . 

Fair Blreal. BlepBey 

FBirdniiEhst.,BBukClircli.I». . 
FnirfBX ruui.Fiimbley Fosd, 

Hunpstead 10 

Fiirllold road. Bow .... 3d 
Falrfoot road. Bow 

FBlklBnf rotd, Kenlub In. 21 
F>liaoul}iid.,»ewKeBtrd. . 


Fllaroy street, Fltiroy sq. 7 
Fleet la., Farrlngdon st. II 

Flami^T'nad, W^wortb . 
Fleming Bl., Kingsland rd. 
FlBur-de-li. St., SultalQeld. 
FliBtst„K«tat..li'alworlb 
Flint St.. Poplar New town 
Flood .treal, Cbolae. . . . 
Florence street, Upper it. 
Flower * Dean at., Spltal- 


. -i 

. I 

. u 
.' it 

it 


11 
14 


faridiy street, waiwnFlh . 
Fnnu Une, WaJbam green . 


VoleiB*reBl,GreBlTltcbfl6ld 


. i 




FoU, lane. Bridge road. 




FBrrlngdnn rood .... 77 36 
FBrriBgdon at.. Fleet at. 77 . 
FBrrinjjdnnBlreolatBlion 77 . 
FdbLIuh et, SpiUIBelda 111 . 


Ford'rotd.oldVirtl'"''^. ■. 


1 


1 



LIST OF THB PRINCIPAL 3TRBET8, 
B a o 



Btreel, Spltil a, 

neKro.lii..Ht>mpB(eDd 
r line, Cbe&piife /// 



Bt-1 BarDtlniTy rd. 
iL.ToilimfloMByi' 



Prcnoli R. 0Mb. Churl 
Prlsr tt., BlMikfrltri ro 
E'rldny atreet, Cbcspiidc i 
Vrlnht iilice,»lleendi 



Oudener~B rund. Oruve rd. 
OHfnid itrut. Poplftr . . 
OvUeIcIiIJJ, Vppw Tbimis 

OamaJl'piiee. '(atrlecawea 
f^ck ffub. a^rrlck ,t. 11 



Qoorga Btrccl, Li>nd,>n flfldi 



Gilbert 

Blngfc 

Gllben 



mobe ri>Bd, Ulle end . 
"ibo lb«ilH 
itroet, etrun 



1 tetter gaVe.^Ktent » V^ • 



S\. 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINOS, etc. 



Qloucc9lEr mewj f ih1, P„rt- 


, 


(*ra^ecl,ur,;b St.. CornhiU 


~~ 










OloncBsler mows we., Hyde 




GrsrtoD Id., KEDtlih town 






16 






OlnnceMor nl.,L>BCInlerg«te . 


(intFlnn alreDt, PitirDT iq. . 






ao 


Cr.flon street. Mile end. . M 














. B 


GrliB^rd!, DiIlBton" .' .* . W 




«lonceslerra.,P8ekh»mgro. . 


. 13 






OlDQCcitu rosd, Eeniine- 






. 17 


ton gutt ..... . . . 


n Ji 














Oloncoster atreel, Albert 


29 








Gripd Surroy docks, RnlJier- 










. 57 






flranga rd., Bormandaoy . . 








Uruige roid, Cniaden town [£{ 








flmnEe rd., Cimnnbory pll. 37 








Cruga road, llilaloa ... 16 






. at 


■Grsngoroad, Podiham road . 






19 


flnmea »l«et, Hoxton ^. . 13 




GlonoBslertt., qutonaq. // . 


2 














OlDnceiMr ler., Hjde pirk . 


11 




n 








H 


QloucBalBrtBr.Vaegpnfspk. IB 




On; ttreat.'BUaUriari rd'. '. 




Godfrey 81., CUBSl.,Cbel>e. . 




Oray St.. MMnchaatar iq. / . 
















Gray'a !□□ rutd ....// 33 








Gtiy's inn sq., Gray'B inn // . 


93 


OnWonsqiiiiro, HcBcnlsl! / '. 






. 20 










QotdinglQi. street, Bedford 




'fields .°.'.'\ .". . .°r . 


« 


New town 37 




Great Arllinr St., Golden 1». . 


to 


GDlriney riiid, Harrow roii 8 




Oreat Barlow street, Uary- 




Goldsmith roid, Hill St., 


17 


lebone . . / . 


30 




Great Hell alley, Hoorgnle 




Ooldsnii™at;, Wood'.l'. /// '. 


SB 


street /// . 


39 


ODldBmilliB' rovr, HMknej 






3T 


ro»d 47 








Ouodge Blreot, Toitenli»in 








eoiSt ro.d / . 


M 




39 


Goodmin'! Balds, Wille- 




GreU Chapel street, Oiford 






17 


Itreal. S»ho I . 

Oraal Chapel street, West- 




Oo'iIdm«-i'jd„'Miiidries//i '. 






3 




Qb 


G^doS i^ra ?". .'"! ''■ X 
GorAan rireat. Oordan la. Sf 
Goring elrMt, London llald) (11 


28 


Or"at'taiMt it^aal,' rioitoB it 












Ore&l College street, Weal- 




Gouelt >!., Bellinal grn. rd. IS 






26 










OoQgl (treat, E»il in'dlB rd'. . 






J8 


flmgbslreel, Gmy'sinnrd. SS 








Gnolston it,, Whlteehipel 




Qreat Dover St., Sonlliwirk , 


37 


hi . 


17 
















3G 




Mk 


G„werpl«a;E;ui'(->B;qn,.ra ffl 




Great EaaUtn teiroivaiit. V \A 


flower street Bedford «q. / aS 


28 






., 


, roliLbtet l-^\.v 


B<«I>J«BJ|, LoDdon. Gth E 


dlt. 


»■ 





LIST OF IBB PSINGIFAL BTBEBT8, 



B 


E O 




B B O 


Oreal OnlMtdrd slrool, 








3 


Borough /// . 


da 








Great HBrrollnBe slrcet. 








; 


WspplDB 










Or«l Hnll^r .IrBBl, Qt. 
Dover Blreet 


Hi 


Green B.nk,' W.pplng. . . 
Green park, St. JaniBB's IV 






artHJ»iBe8»l.,Bedfordrow. . 


& 


Green it, Bethnel ereen . 


66' 




Gnat Junu at., HoKon . IS 




Green si., QruBvenor sq. I 




9 




IB 


Green street, Leicester iq./ 




7 


Onst HBrlbaronEli lUeet / '. 


•iS\ 


Green street, Balboru' rond, 






diwt Kue pud., Soulliwk. . 


u 










^ 




OtuI Hew ![., FeitsrU, /y . 


BG 


Greenwich hospital .... 




m 


GreBtMewpoft .t., aoho // . 


•n 


Greenwich oar.! SBytnm . 




s 


Bruit Northern tennlnuB, 








Kine'Bcrow 32 




SeeSwich p«k"."'.'^. : : 




Ti 


QtbbI Ormond St.. Queen BU. , 


m 


Oreeawicb pier 














ia 








''"VnjWt'" ""'*' '''"f 










ts 






IM 






2 


G™»t Preaonl street, Guod- 




Qresban. St., Old Jewry III 




9 


1I.M-. field. ...'..///. 


« 


DreibaiD street woat. Wood 






GrMlPelleooj- street, Ool- 


23 


street ;// 


'. 


9 


ereilQueb"st.,MaDtB«uBq. '. 


16 


GroviUe pi., Kllboro priory 






Gre.t Qaeen street, Lin- 
ooln'slnn /I . 




Greville road, Kilbnrn . . 






31 




. 


s 


Greiit Qoeen street, Wej.1- 














lY 


. 




GrM^t It°Meli 'bl/bWhis- 




Grey Eaele St., SpIlalQeldB 
S;?KYt'S"ri.^£n:?i 


. 






SS 










'. 








Oroon>hrIdEeroad,Haekiie; 


lU 
















« 






T 


GicBl St. Helen'g' Blihops- 




'. 


7 


g»tB IIJ . 


IS 


Orol-enor gate, Hjde park / 




8 






OroBvenor hoiue . . . . J 


'. 


S 


Btwlene. ."?".'. /// . 


39 








Greet ScoOud ,u^ Cher. 








3 


inecroB.. . .TT. . /F . 


28 






n 


Groit Smith itreet, West- 




GroBvenur pluoe, Hyde park 












. 


T 


flreAt StuihupB' a'treBl '. IV '. 


18 


Gr™B"or'raad,'pimli'co . 




32 


Qieit Suffolk il.. Borongh . 




Orosisnor road, Highbury 






Greitamtomt. ClBrkBBwell . 




Now park 


37 




Great Tltchfleld street. Ox- 




Oroaveoor gallery, Kew 






ford .Ireet / . 


24 


Bdodatreel.^.?^'. .^. / 


. 


a 


GreH T™er slreel, Tower 








IS 


Mil \ ,J11 . 


13 


Groavenor aquare .■..,/ 




9 


Greel Trinitj lime, Cennon 




Oroavedor street. Camber- 






street west . . : . . //; . 


39 






3S 


Greet Waste™ tenninuB, 




o™veao?.l.;Co»r;]:rd.ia; 


! 


a 


PsadlnjloB 






















4 


Qrui e end ri. , BV 1 oWa ii \ 


w 




o™r a-hiic i.i"oD 'n'riei. ■ 




Grove \«B,Ci.nAeT^ift AA-V* 


»»4I WlJd St., Drurj Jb. IJ . 


27 


l"TeU*S--^™-'^™^"-^-^^ 


SI 









SQUARES, PUBUO BUILDINGS, etc. 



Grove place, Haclinef . . . 


13 






"~jr 


GrovB pla«, Ll»on V»ve 






Hannikcr road, Stratford 








'^ iZ 


New town BB 




Gro*< ioU. Falcon Utib . 






HunoTer oh., Begent .1. / . 




OroT. rd., at. John-, urood 








23 


Orowt St., DeptFard .... 




07 




aa 


OtoYB Wreel, Hackney. . . 












5B 




Hanover llreot, Kentl.h (n. 17 




Ooards' eluta'pali mall lY 


. 2 


2 


s:=;aKs»-": 


37 


Qoild(ordtd..Slh,Lambelb 




37 


. 31 


Oolldfbrd ■treet, Lambelh 


'. 2 


a 


HanoTer St., Walworth road . 




GnildhaU, King .t„ Cheap- 






Hanover ter., Keeenfa park 16 




aide in 






Ban. place, Sloane >lrect . . 
Hanway.lreel, Oifordst. y . 




OuildhaU School of Miuic// 




6 


i 


OoOCord road, PopUt . . . 


'. 


H 


Harconrl street, Macylebune . 


IB 


GuUford .t., RuaeU iquare 


- ' 


! 


HBrq<mrth™e,Cavendi,h 




GnoU., West India dmkrd. 


. S 


s 






OuD alreet, B^talBelds . . 
Onnter'i gro.,We. BromptoB 


. 1 


B 6 








Jl 


road east 


» 












Ontle^lsno, Cheipaide";7 








13 


Giiy-«li<«pllal,8t.ThQn)M-a 


Hare stroei, Bolimal greoii ! 






. , 




Hare walk, KIngiland road 13 




Guy slrEol, BennimdBey. . 






Hatewoodp!,,HBnov8raq. / . 


33 






30 


HarHwnod tl.,H»rEwu"d iq. . 


















Harford street, Blepney . . . 


» 


Saherissher ilnel, Hojton 






Harey rd., St. John-Bwood 10 




llackfnrd road. Bnxton . . 






1 ar ey street, Buw road . B< 










V ar oy .L. Cayeodiah aq. / . 
■Jar eyford ruad . Vauxball . 
Her Ine Blreet. Albany road, 


3U 


























. 43 








Harman =1., KJng.land rd. 48 




Hadley street, Kentisli town 






Harmnodat.,OhalkFrni.rd. M 






n 










le 






4a 


IlsEDe it., BeUinal in'eenrd. 




•a 


Harrington eudi-n;! ,* Glou- 




lUines St., Batleriea Foad 






cester roaS 


. 


HftlfnlDon ores., IfllinBton 


Bl 




Karri nEton road , Simlli 




UalfmuoD H., PiccadUli jy 
HaltNlohols St.. Shoredltoh 


. a 




Kensington 


. 3 










HklklB Blreei, Grutrunoi 






Hnrrineton.l.,HB>np8ld.ta. 34 




place IV 


. 1 




HarriKn St., Gray-j inn rd. 33 






. J 




B^" 3' .^T*'!"I°!' : 






. 1 






Hall loail, St. John', wood 


la 




Harrow .treet, Ll.iim era. . 




H»n itreet, City road . . . 


3> 




Bartsl., Bl-TonuburyiKinarc . 


n 


Balllford gtraet. Idinglnn . 


38 


13 


Hart streel, Bow ttreel . . . 




EoliBy streal, Olielaea . . . 








9 


Baltonraad, lillnglon. . . 


is 




Harlham road, Cunden rd. is 




Hamilton p)., Piccadilly IV 






Hartland road, Chalk fum 33 




Hamilton road, OroFe road 


St 




Harlley street, Oreen slreel 56 




EamUlon .«., Camden tows 


n 




Harl-ala..Bettinalp'eanril. 18 




Hamilton terrace, SI, John'. 










wood .... 


12 




a»rw.>i)4 ti^fti, ^tt\U».m. . .\-\A? 




ai 




HassK4stteal,H«^i6Tii.W^ \ 


Etmpdenatreel.HtrTawrd. 


. 




IlftslinBBtVreeli'ftaTV.™ wtB- V^ 


BampilaMdrd., Bampatiad 


13 




Halcliiin, Surre-Y - . - ;,,-,\\ 


WMmptle^d ri. ToliBnlani 






11 I t\ "ttevi Vi^wt* Vi\« \ \ 


vo-ttra^ 


34 




"'^-'^"-■^ '„. 





LIST OF THE PHINOIPAL STREETS, 









. i 




. Jf> 




Ifi 


Balfleld ilreel, Bosweli ri. . 


40 


HarMniesly'Blliaalre, Opera 
arcade, Uaymarket . ly . 




HaUsId ilreot, SUmtnrd et. . 


3t 


» 






llerme Bt.. PaiidiiiEl<in gm, . 


13 




36 






Hsttoii wall, HUton garian . 


36 


H™.^d'rd' ni Be'aiiTo'r tn. 41 




HavolniTk >tr«el 31 




Hertfnrd boiue, »*ncboiter 




UavelDCk Tn>d H 




nqnire / . 


u 






Hertford brnise. PfeendUly ^ 




.toek hill ...'..... 18 






93 


Haycrilock hill 1& 




1 crtford iliBBt, MayfWi IV . 


K 


HaTeritoek lotA, HaTer- 




Hewlett road. B«nLm road M 




BlDck p«tk n 




ftejgate si., Walworth rd, . 


. B 


llaTCntock Etrget, City ri. 10 




1 llh tlolliorn 21 . 


S3 


Bavil street, OmberwEll . 


. IS 


1 Jgh streel, .^IdKBla , /// . 


IT 


Hawlej <trea„ Cudflen tn. 2^ 








Hiinle; raid. Keotisli town 32 






jj 


HsjaunstMBt.Miaoriea J« . 




HJBli street. Biirongb . , . , 


9B 


Uajlu it,, St, Oegt^'s rd. . 


. SB 


Hieh ,lr=el, 1 romlly . , . flB 




Hsymirkat, 8t. Jaioes-a / . 


26 


Hiek jtreet, CamberweJl . . 


. K> 


HayiDHket Uiestre, Uaj- 




Hieb elreet, Camden tonn 23 






iB 


HlBb fllrcel, Deptford .... 


. S3 


Bajne slpeot, L^ng line . . 




nUb street, Homerlon . . &3 




lUy> lano, Tooley btmal . . 


12 


High Blrect, Islington . . , 35 




ir.f ', st«el ...... J . 




High street; Kensington . . . 






. 30 






Heath itreet, Conunarcial 




Hieh iitreet, Lamhetli .... 


. W 


road east 


BO 






lleatud place, Bltatford . . 119 




Ujgil Btreei; Xolting hUl . . 


a 


Heddon Btrcal, ficguit .t. 1 . 


a 


iu|b streei: Peckham , , , . 




Hctael riiw, Old strMl, St. 




> igb slrest, Pi.plar 


ie 






I ifb street, St. Oilss'i ;, 7/ . 
1 Igb street, St. Jobn-, wood 11 




IIcmiBEford rdVBHMburi 3( 






llemswnrtli ilroet. Oriilnn 43 




1 Igk atrool, Shaawell .... 


SQ 




18 


Hi|h.h.eet; Shoredileh, , . 


u 


nengler-fl olrcus, irgjll 




High street, Vanihali .... 


. so 






Higk street, Wapplng . , . . 




UenlBV 'slreBl, ' llatlerBea 




n 


20 


HigbDury ereicenl BS 




Hmr'lBltr.iW, 'Bpi'iBi-' 




HigbbnrJ grove ET 




wlok >q B! 




Bighbary new park , ... IT 




Uenrlalta atreel. Oavendlab 




Highburipl., HoUownyrd,, 33 




"!"■" / , 


10 


Higkbary railway atallun. 








HoUoway road 81 








HigUbnry terrace, Highbury 




Henrietta iircelj liaBciieiler 










le 


HIgkgale ruad, Kentish to, 21 




HoniT "root, Giiiy'i inn rd. . 


12 


HilETOfB r<iad. hlncMey rd. 10 
Hi]rp]a.a sireet, U^per 




Henry a treat, Ham pBlend id. K 




Hutth street, Poplar . . . 


BS 


llepri- .treet, Penb.n,ma , Bl 




Hil road. St. Jokn'i ivnnd tl 




llonry »l., Portland town . L5 




HH street, Berkeley sq. . J . 




Honey (Ireel. St, Lake'! , tu 




Hll street, Blaeklriars rd, . 


s 


Henry alrtel , upper Ken - 




Hil atreel, Flnsbury .... 






. 80 


Hil street, EnighUbrldge . . 


13 


,W«°ftS(™™"?'iJ«eJiioyrd! 11 




Hill slreeV, Eetthun . , , . 


. IT 


trerbert it.. Saw Nc.rlli rd, 10 




Iim HKEt,'N>,\'WHr«in>»a\ 


w 


Heraalea b\Ag»., r.unbelh . 


29 


Hmdiovot™B»i.seto«»gm \ 


aej^Bfurd erdnf.. Pari! la. / , 


19 


iimarop TOftfl- camti™ 'S,ya&\ \ 


WirBtbrd road, 'Paddington . 


al 




^ 



SQDARE8, PUBLIC BDILDINOS, etc. 21 


B K Q B K CI 










Hills place, Oitord atreol / . 


^ 




U 






UorsBBbo/y^,K«w ko'nd " 




13 


fltreel 1 . 






n^}rt)coltiiral gardeni, Boath 




ilindon Btroel, Pimlico . . . 


. a 








n 


Horton road. -Wiitoa roDd . W 




HobSry MrMV^ChSs'S' . . ' 


. 10 


Hosier la., West SmiUifleld 






aa 




38 


Holboradr™'. ■.■.'.' 11 '. 


38 


Hoi.fbtonBt.,C1.rem«'liet// '. 


'u 




ra 


HirandBdilcli Ill . 


13 




34 






Hulbon. ■didMt'it.ll™ 11 '. 


30 


Palace yard ....'. IV . 




HaKordEMidiire.PenlonvmB 33 




Howard BtreBt, Strand . 11 . 


31 


lloll»Bderove, Cruinierrd, . 


. 30 


Howard st..WandB«ortb rd. . 






Howey Bt., Bridge rd., Bait. . 


. 16 


LoniDd psrlt. Nulling blU . 




Howlanditreet-Fitiroysq./ . 


Zt 


Iliilliioi pwk road. Kenslng- 




HowUy place, Belvldete rd. . 


31 






Howley place. Harrow road 






3 








. 3e 






llUliilnd at., BlncVfrJMi id' '. 


31 






JiDlliknd (1., Hurseferrjr rd. 




Chenpside .' Ill . 


IS 






Iliigb Blrael. Si. Oo»reB'B 




Ilnllsnd alreet, Bonnlnston '. 


a 


road, Pimlleo 


. ai 


UiiUen It,, Wudiiixr H. 1 . 




Ihmffrford pier, Victoria 






M 




au 


Ilpllas St., Cla™ mwkEl II . 


31 






Hollingtnn road, Wjodhmi 






u 








laxA 


, 39 






Mollowsy roBi 33 




toad. . . . 30 




U()11y TDid, DilBton , ... 16 


Hontlogdo.. Bt., Ho.toD at. U 




Hoilyhiuli earilans, BettiniLl 




Hnntlcy Btreet, TottenhaDi 




greoa 53 




eoarl road 


38 


Bollywood rosd, We.i 








. 6 


Hyde pk. ba^aeiai Koigiila 




Holywell lane, Shoredltoli '. 


. 38 
U 


taidga . 


IB 


Hyde park comer, Hyde 




H<ily«e1lraw, Oartalnrnad . 


u 


liarV IV . 


IH 


nolywcU street, Strand // , 


91 


Hyde park grdns., Hyde pk. . 










a 


meolbai]d!,WbUohBll7l' . 


as 


Hyde park plaoo, Oifotd 




Ilomeiroad, Victoria parti &g 




fltroct / . 




Homer row, Crawford (tra el . 


le 


Hyde perk iqnare 


1^ 


Homer atreat, Crawford Bi. . 


IS 


Hydo park 8t., Hyde pk. bo. . 
Hyde pi. trr.,Ba>'gwater rd. . 








i& 


bridge toad 


39 


HjdB place. Westminster . . 


. 20 




38 


Hyde road; Hoiton .'.'.'. a 




Honey lane, GhoapsldB III . 




Horaee it.. Simlli Limbetli . 


. ST 






Horaeylane.Neckingorroad , 


45 


Idol lane, ai. Tower Btrael . 








IflEld road, WbbI Brnmptt.n , 


LW 


HofseQaafd>,-Wliiteball/f . 


Sfi 


l7.dl8,off.,8t,3™«-8^V..lV\-\'H\ 
lni!lelonBtr66l,fi'^'^*"^'"*"\' V \v\ 


UorBafBnyrd., Wftjlminjlor 




/C . 


aa3B 




norsefeiry brane.b ni-.Toni- 




0,„n,M tOUd MB! 

Thames / 


59 
16 


Inner circ\o , K.6ii.™« a V>.' 


■•5:^^ 



22 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL STREKTS, 



B R 6 



B K 



Inverness road, Bishop^s road 

Inverness terrace 

Inville road, Walworth . . 
Ion square, Hackney road . 
Ironmonger lane, Cheapside 

/// 
Ironmonger row, Old street 

Isle of Dogs 

Islington High street . . . 
Islip St., Kentish town road 
Iverson road, Edgware road, 

Kilbum 

Ivy lane, Hoxton 

Ivy lane, Newgate street . . 

Jacob St., Mill st., Dockhead 
Jamaica level, Bermondsey 
Jamaica road, Bermondsey 
Jamaica street, Commercial 

road east 

James grove, Commercial 

road, Feckham 

James street, Bethnal green 
James street, Buckingham 

gate IV 

James street, Clapham . . 
James street, Commercial 

road cast 

James st., Covent garden // 
James street, Essex road . 
James street, Haymarket I 
James street, Kennington . 
James street, Kensington sq. 
James St., Lambeth Lower 

mar.<;h 

James street, Lambeth walk 
James street, Oxford street / 
James st., Westbourne ter. 
Jurdin street, Albany road 
Jeffrey street, Camden town 
Jeffries road, Clapham road 
Jeremiah street, East India 

dock road 

Jermyn st., St. Jameses/, IV 
Jewin court. Jcwin street . 
Jewin St., Bed Cross st., City 
Jewry street, Aldgate . /// 

Jockey fields // 

John St., Adelphi, Strand // 
John street, Edgware road 
John St., Gt. Suffolk st. Boro' 
John St., High street. Stoke 

Newington 

John street, Kingsland road 

John street, Minories . Ill 

John street f Old Ford road 

JoLn fitreet. Old Kent road 

JoLn fitreet, St. John's wood 

John street, SpitalQelda . . 

Joiia street, Wilunngton aq. 

J'>hn St. ne/i.. J/arvIehnne rd. 



48 



40 



56 



39 



42 



65 



39 

45 
49 49 
45 



55 



21 



22 



47 



28 



35 



29 



John St. west, Thomhill sq. 
John Campbell road, High 

street, Kingsland .... 
Johnson st.. Commercial 

road east 

Johnson street, Camden tn. 
Joiner street, Westminster 

bridge road 

Joiners street, Tooley street 
Jonathan St., VauxhaJl walk 
Jubilee place , King's ro»d, 

Chelsea 

Jubilee street, Commereial 

road east 

Judd street 

Junior United Service club 

/ 
Junior Athenaeum club, Pic- 
cadilly IV 

Junior Carlton club. Pall 

mall IV 



69 

4 



90 



Keetons road, Rotherhithe 

Kempsford gardens , Rich- 
mond rd., West Brompton 

Kempsford rd.. Lower Ken- 
nington lane 

Render street, New Cross . 

Kenilworth road , Roman 
road 

Kennett road, Harrow road 

Kennington oval 

Kennington park 

Kennington park gardens, 
Royal road 

Kennington park road . . . 

Kennington road, Lambeth 

Kensington gardens .... 

Kensington gardens square 

Kensington gate 

Kensington gore, Kensington 

Kensington High street . . 

Kensington museum, Crom- 
well road 

Kensington palace 

Kensington palace gardens 

Kensington pk. grdens., Lad- 
brooke square 

Kensington park road . . . 

Kensington road 

Kensington square 

Kensington station .... 

Kent street. Borough . . . 

Kentish town road .... 

Kenton street, Brunswick sq. 

Ke^peV RlxfefeV^ C.\ift\ftfc«ii . . . 

Xep\)e\ BUfefe^-^U^x1^ft«^\%^^^^w«. 



34 
46 



27 



38 



56 



as 

43 



56 

26 
26 
26 



83 
10 
7 
6 
9 
6 

9 
6 
10 



18 



49 



1 

33 
56 



34 

34 
34 
38 




SQUARES, PtJBLIO BUILDINGS, etc. 



23 



B K G 



B R G 



Kildare terrace, Bayswater 
Kilton street. Lower Wands- 
worth road 



IV 

II 

IV 



King square, Goswell road 
King street. Baker street / 
King street. Gale st., Chelsea 
King street, Camden town 
King street, Cheapside /// 
King St., Covent garden // 
King street, Drury lano // 
King street, Golden square / 
King street, Goswell road . 
King St., Grosvenor square 

/ 
King street, High st., Ken- 
sington 

King St., Lee St., Kingsland 
King street. Long acre . // 
King street, Moor street 
King St., St. Jame8''s sq. 
King street , Snow hill 
King street, Whitehall . 
King Edward St., Blackfriars 
King Edward street, Lam- 
beth road 

King Edward st., Newgate 

street /// 

King Edward's road .... 
King Henry street. Stoke 

Newington 

King Henry^s road, Adelaide 

road, Hampstead 

King Henry''s walk, Stoke 

Newington 

King William street, London 

bridge Ill 

King William st.. Strand // 
King's road, Chelsea . . . 
King's road , Hoxton street 
King's road, Peckham . . . 
King's Bench walk. Temple 

// 
King's college, Strand . // 
King's college hospital, Por- 
tugal St., Lincoln's inn // 
King's cross railway station 

King's cross road 

Kingsbury road. Ball's pond 
Kingsgate St., High Holborn 

// 
Kingsland basin, Kingsland 

Kingsland road 

Kingsleigh St., Shaftesbury 

park 

Kinnerton St., Knightsbridge 
Kirbj street f H&tton gar- 
Jen // 

Knigbtrider street, Doctors' 
commons ...,., /// 
Knightsbridge barracks' . . 
Knightsbridge grra., Hyde pk. 



40 
23 



36 



47 



55 
41 
14 
41 



43 



7 
19 
20 



39 
27 
31 
23 



19 

5 

27 
27 
22 
36 
25 
35 

33 

39 



43 
26 



35 
31 



13 



10 
51 



Knowsley road, Latchmere 
road 



road 



2 
3 
2 
3 
52 



50 



25 
29 



29 
29 
29 



33 



47 
29 



32 

40 



29 



29 




Lacey street, Mostyn 

Ladbroke grove 

Ladbroke grove road . . . 
Ladbroke road, Notting hill 
Ladbroke square, Notting hi. 
Lady Lake's gm., Mile end rd. 
Lamb lane, Mare street. 

Hackney 

Lambeth bridge . . . . /K 
Lambeth High street . . . 
Lambeth Lower marsh . . 
Lambeth Palace . . . , IV 
Lambeth Palace rd. . . IV 
Lambeth pier, Albert em- 
bankment IV 

Lambeth road, Southwark 
Lambeth st.. Little Alie st. 
Lambeth Upper marsh . . . 
Lambeth walk, Lambeth . 
Lamb's Conduit st.. Found- 
ling hosp 

Lamb's passage, Chiswell st. 
Lammas rd., Hackney com- 
mon 

Lanark villas, Edgware rd. 
Lancaster gate , Hyde park 
Lancaster road, Belsise pk. 
Lancaster rd., Notting hill 
Lancaster street, Boro' road 
Lancelot pi., Brompton road 
Lancing street, Euston sq. 
Landseer st., Lower Wands- 
worth road 

Langford pi., St. John's wood 
Langford rd., Kentish town 
Langham place. Regent st. / 
Langham st., Marylebone / 
Langley street. Long acre II 
Langton road, Camberwell 

New road 

Langton street. King's road 
Lansdowne house . . . . / 
Lansdowne place, Russell sq . 
Lansdowne rd., London fields 
Lansdowne rd.. South Lam- 
beth 

Lant street, Southwark . . 
Lark row, Cambridge road 
Larkhall lane, Glapham . . 
Latchmere grove, Battersea 
Latchmere road, Battersea 
Laurel alTfefcXi., ^Mt«vl^* x<5*^' 
Laurence 1?o\jlivVivc^ \wv«. 
Upper T"^wxve* ^Vc^^^N. H^ 

Laven^LeT \gto^e^^?iv^«^^ 



64 



54 
12 

9 



28 



11 
17 



50 



16 



4 
33 
13 



24 
24 
27 



22 
32 



19 



36 

10 




UST OF THE PRINOIPAL 8TBBBTS, 



. Uideobml] nnkol, Luden 
LcidenhiJl atreDi '. '. II. 
LeunlDgtmi rd. vHIUiWuI- 



I.edburr MOtAj Hutlinghi 



raet,Kiiie>cro..rd. 
I., King'ird., Chelaes 
mad, TcedegST raid 



l.oicesUr atieel, LeicB 



J.i!le)>I'>B n»di Kentisb to 



I.aiptic TDid, Cuoberaell 

IJew r(i»d 

Latnad It., Whilecbaptl lU 



tabimal.,'WBiTmii 



Vutling bill ... . 
Linijbaiiiit.',BtookweU green 



Lliaoa il., MsTTleboDO rone 
Lilchud »., Kenliib tawi 
Little Albany It., Begenl'i 

Little Btltsi'n', "iiderSKBti 
iheet JI. 

Little CBnibtid6E"«t„ Hick 

ney ro»d , 

Little CemdeD gl., Camdei 

Little Chapisl st^c ct, Wer'doui 

LilllB eh* 






Little OuU Ford sti 
Lltllo iwaw aire 



LItUe tJewpD 


1st 


■oet, Li 


^ 


LUtle ParUk 


mpt 

d B 


; fi^e 




.lllle Queen 


.'..;' 


iigbH 




Li tile Queen 


<tre 


et,We 


% 



8QDABB8, PDBLIO BUILDINGS, etc. 



Little TltohBisldsti 



Llttla Tower hlU . . . Ill . 
UtUs While Lion a 






LoTdlgfls n 
Lodler^-Tf 



eriUy, Burllng- 

Lt / 

e(, Tddenliiun 



lane. Weat Smitlilliild 
atreet, KlugBUnd ruid 

Lunewalk, HermoDdtcy iq. 

LiinKfellow rd., Uile and rd. 



o road, BrlxtaD road . . 



LoagliborunBhjaii 



, Bclgliton t SoDlh 



nnduD Mg. railway 



OVB iMB. Eostoheiy . 
)VB Uds, Wood Bt 


";h 


nwerBerkelBJ 9l„ Fortmin 


ower Callharp .L, 


leu 



ie.l\ Ooiden 



Lower PMUlmwt6^\.,V.™-^ k \ 
"inttflo -X-W 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 





S K O 


B 


2S 


Lower Thames street . Ill 
Lower Wiittecrnaa street . 
lower William d., lliRh 


. 1 
. 1 

16 


31 

5 
bS 

8 

i 

?, 

45 
1 


MaDcheeter street. Maocbe- 

Manor place, Amhnnl road', 

Manorp"ace,WalWortb"r»d . 

Man""oad, We11.",t^el .' bi 

Manors'lrM'v01d°R^l'ro'.d '. 
Hansen St., QoodmaD'sBelda 

Mansfield pi., Kentish town U 
Mananeld St. Riagsland rd. 17 
JlansfleiaBl.,VoriiandpI. / . 

Man1l™ hooU pl'ace' '. Ill '. 

"oVhou™"'.' . ."!''. "} . 

K'enDingt°B'lMe' ' . .T! . 
Uape at.. Belhnal green rd. 93 

Miplinstree't, Mile end road UU 

Marble arch. I . 

Warclimon 1 St.. Brunswick sq. 2g 
Hare atreet. Hackney . , . 6U 
>1argiLretat..Cavendiabaq. / . 

Harsurelal..Wilmingtoimi. 38 
Maria Blreet.KingBlandroad 17 

Mark sTr^et.'curti;in road ! 

Market street-BorougbroaS . 

Harkelstreet,EdewarBro.d . 
Market atreei, Mtyfair. . . . 

Hark ham ^iiu are. Cbel'eea . 
Markham street, Chelaea . . 

Marlborough bill, 81. John's 


. 13 


Xg.rd street, CaiedontMrfl. 
lucH road. Walworth . . 


. i 


. n 
. u 


Lneey rd., Bine Anobor lane 
Lneretla street, Lambeth . 
Ladgate clrcn. . .... II 


'. B 

. S 

. ! 

'. ■■ 
. t 

. 3 
22 

30 

"f 


a 


Lude*'abill railway aULlion, 

New Bridge atreei . . // 

Luke atreet. Deal atreet . . 

Luke atreet, Plnstiury . . . 

.nke 8t„ Mile endWew town 

: !yall pi., Eaton pi., Ptinllco 
],yaU ^d, Homu rd.. Bow 
.yall St., Kalou pi., Flmlleo 
Lyceum IhealrcWelUnglnn 

.yma street, Cam'den'lnwn 
.yadhiirst grove, Peekhant 

.yuD atreet, Caledon. r»ad 

Kacclesfleld street, Sobo / 
H.ccleeneldsl.iith.,Cityra. 

Maddoj alroeti Regcnlal. / 
lligdalsn St., Bermondaey 


30 
39 
■ 9S 

18 

. U 

11 

I 

i 


aiaida vale 

«»ideala..CoTeotfarden// 
Maidenhead et., Alderagale 

Haiditune at.'. Hukney'road 
aiailiand nark road, Havor- 

slock llfll 

Uailland pk. villas, llaTer- 

aioek bill 


:l 

17 

n 

17 

'. '. 
. a 
i« 

. i 


. IS 
93 




Marlborough pL.Harrowrd. , 

Marlborough ruad,' Dalaton H 
Marlborough rd.. Old Kantrd. . 

Marlborough id., SI. Johu'i 




Hail, The, Keo.inetou . , 
Mall, The, 8t. James's . . 

wJlte™"roa''d; U^stlfn !'! 
Haliern ruad. Kllbom park 


. IB 


Jf«»riM(,.r»l'. (Jri./u'in'nrd. 


f r^BiB ti.aft ....... \ 


4 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 



"Marqoess road, Canonbury 38i 
Marshall stroel, Golden sq. . ; 

Martlia street! Qneen's road 17 

Mary street, Kingaland road 13 
Usrylud road, Harrow rd. a 1 
Murylebone Hlgb street ... 3 

Marylebone workbo., Qreat 
Harylebone streel . . . / .21 


MIddleseisl,, Wbiteehapei 

Hiddloton road.' Ringilui te 
Midland road, Eustim rd. . 53 

cms, Euston road . . , . W 
Hildmay park, Stoke New- 

inM^iJ^aVe^ve north; Stoke " 
Newlnglon 11 

Mildma, grove .unll. Stoke 
NewlSglDn 11 

Mildmay road, Stoke New- 




Mil^ay street. Stoke New- 




Matilda St., St. Oeorge-a east K 

Hayp'[>TBroad,Ed|Ewtro rd. 1 
Mayville street, Slngslind 11 
Maie Fond, Soathwarli . . . 1 


Mile end roni BO 

e Mli^rd'lane, Stoand". // ; 
U Milk streel, Cheapside /// . 
■Z! Mill lane, Tooley street . . . 
7 Mill row, KingBland road . 13 
Hill street. Uocblieud .... 

Hill yard, Lcjnan street. . . 


an 

12 






Mecklenburgb jqnare.Oray's 


MiUbank PeailentiBry, MUl- 




-" -"—""■ "f, . > 

Medlio™ street, Camden to. 17 
Median road. Cliptoa ... 5! 
Medwaj rood, Bomen mad 60 
MedwByst.,WestiiilnsUi/r . 

HenotU street . . . W 

Mercer etreel. Lung aere // . 2 
MerBflllh street, Cierkenwell 96 
Mermaid eonit, Bornugb 
High streel ....... .3 

Merrow at., Walworth rond . 
UethlBy at., Milverton street . 
Metropolitan Board ofWotk^ 

Melro^Uui «ltle market » 
HeiropoUtan District rail- 
way. Mansion bonse 111 . 

"mBX""s'.SftDe1f!"'"^ . 
Mickael-s grove, BriMnpton . 
Middle Temple lane, Fleet 

Ki^dJesai'liuspl'lai, bhiu'les 

«™s.,'S,"5:,:s.",™.' A 


» Mill bill pi., Welbeck st. / . 

MlUman street, Bedford row . 

HlUinan's row. Eing-a road . 

Millwall. Poplar 

3a Hillwoll dncks 

01 MillwBll dock railway sta- 
30 lion, Glengall road .... 

Millwallpier . . 

Milner square. Minglon . . 31 
7 M Iner street, Chelsea .... 

H Iner street, liUoeloB . . U 

M Hon plate, llors el square . 
7 M Iton road, Old Pord rand m 
3B M Iton St., OripplegatB /// . 
1 11 Milton street, Dorset sq. . . 

Hilton Btreat, Fln.bury . . . 
Uinaroad, Old Eenl road . 

Mincing la.,FenehDrcli at./// . 

Minerva street, Hackney rd. Bl 
9 Minoriei /// . 

Mint street, Borough ... . 
iB Mini streel. Tower bill 111 . 
3 Mintem street. Hollon . . 13 


66 BB 
16 

IB 

m 
to 

u 

(7 

s 

1 



LIST QF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 
Bag 



UonUea pl., Hantaeii ii 
■unt^ iqiun .... 
MontagiL utieBt. UppDi J 



HonlEgaspl.iBiuHniq. /, 
Montngne Toad, DtJatun , 
Unnligue it., HDlietliq. 

Hanlallll rd,. Old Piird rii. 
Soalpolin pl.,ll(iiitne1ic[j 
MUBtpdlu roBd, Peekha- . 
IfaiitpdlBrraw.BraniptUDrd. . 



unbpfllloTM.. 
untoBllerr- ' 
outpeller. 



irS3 ' 



ITTB, slruel, Omden H. ! 
irraj' at.. New Hnrlli t^. J 

Uyddcltiin'sn., Pontoi 
ll;ddelh>n si., OJetke 
U^ddlclnn p].. Sadler'iwaUa^ 
M;]De ulroel, Cluamai 
Xfrtie itrset, Ualilon 



■Ireut, MlddlBMi 

slTcci. 'aib'n '.'.'. I 
i1 OMcry, Trifileiir 



Bdciiraq. D 



., Wyndhva njad 



Mortis r 


<i.a, P.)p^.^- 






llortlmi 


rd.,DBBeallTU 














HarvUli 


atraek, Bnir 
















■treat Belfnv 



m 



PUBLIC BUIUJIMGS, a 
SEP 



MEWComptun_.l.,S..ho 1.11 


. 


T| 


Nich«lar,.w BEthnmlgmrd jfl 


~ 






|«l 






Now ^tm Amd". . . . ' . 




69 


Nlgbdne^elue, Bt. K.the- 




M«>^ eut, LimbeU. 


; 


i 




ta 












Nbw Orn-Brnment officM /f 


. 




SlDB Elm.' l.ne, Veaiheli . 


. ZG 


Ken GriTsl lu«, Wtppine 


. 






. 26 


N6wiiin,Wycbjl„81r,nd7^ 


. 




Stao EhliV Button! .'""."■ '. 


. 28 


W^n iBD .ireel, Cntlam rd. 






Noble alreel, Cbenpitde J// . 




Hew Kenl roid 




SI 


Noble itreet, Fidonc sq. Ill . 


ss 


K™ Kine >lrcet. DepWtitd 




63 


Noble street, Qoswsll road U 
















29 


Noel street, l.linglon . '. '. X 




Kew Viehols >t., Shoiedilcb 










Sew Horth r»>d 






Norfolk'™., Kd!iii»re'ro'.d 1 


IB 






3 


Koitolk road, Dalslon Una U 




How OriBond it..(ln'oeBBgi 




a 


Norfolk road, Islington . . iH 




Kew Oifard slresl . . . // 




7 


Norfolk rOBd, 81. John'awd. I 




Mew PsUce jird, WmI- 






Norfolk row, Church Btreet, 




miosKr lY 


. a 


■ 






BBwP«Wr.l.,WMlfflin.lac 


. 1 




Norfolk X'. Camtirldea rd. '. 




Mew (iaolMo ttreel, Port- 






&a 


Hew fc*a. I'rfiliiBrhlllie '. . 




a 


Horfolk street, Eaaei road 38 






M 


Norfolk atroet, Globe road BB 




Kew riAd. Wudiworlh id. 






HoTrolK street, Park lane / . 


19 




'. 1 




Norfolk alreet, Slr.ud . 11 . 


31 


New -q., Linodla'B ion , 11 










Bew «„ B»lh .1., City road 


m 




NoJman'^Xoid'F^d*. f BO 












. 18 








N!Irman'ab^dg.,.fit'iruie=a (0 




Hew ilMBl, Brompton. . , 






North Bank, Regent's park 18 




Hew atTBBt.CDventeBTdeii 11 






North End road, irnlham . . 


. a 


Bbw ilnsBt, Donst squire 






Northrow.droaVenoraq. / . 


IB 


Mewilnet,a<>ldeDBqaBreJ 






North St., Llmehouae llelda . 








u 


North .Ireot. Haida hill , . . 


11 


Hew _sln«t, New ro.d, 
















North atreet Vare street , 51 




New .lrtetfpora.nd town 


1*6 
















13 


Hew Tfilbill «tr™' T"t! 






North atreot. Smith aq. IV . 
N.>rth alreet! Walworth . . . 


as 


minster /F 






. Ji 


HewWe«t™Bl.,BBnuond86j 


'. i 




North Andley at., Oiford st. . 
North Wharf rd..PaddlDBl0D . 


19 


HewYork St.. Bethnel green 








Sewta3lle»lreol,F.rrtn6aon 


. 9 




NorlhamploD aqnarD, Ooa. 






. [ 




well road ..'..;... 38 




NowcbsUb «t,. Whltecbspel 




■ 


Norlhamplnn [treel, Qo3. 






. 1 


B 


well road ,..,:... SG 




HoWB'to Btraet . , //, /// 




9 


Northampton al., Islington 3« 




How.Delun hiilH 




T 


Nortbpartat..lJe«Northrd. 49 




Ncwinglon cmsewiy . . , 


'. 3 




HewEngton Ereen roikd . . . 






ehurcb Btreel ...'... . 




Wowland .tretl, PimUco. . 




n 




36 






1 


NorthnroberUnd place. Ar- 




Kcwnbsni Bt, , Edgw«e roed 


.' ': 


1 


tesian road 




Howtcmrd.iWeBtbonmeETO. 












13 




lebone l\. 


(?S , 


Sowton at.HlghHplhom // 






Horltnim\ior^™eL tt.,&WK,a\ \ \ 


N!ch»lul>.,i.«fl>'»''d<t,/// 


' ( 


, 


"\-S*> 


Nleiclmi street. Hiiiti'a . . 


13 




Sorthwlcl! »«.. ■B.^WkVTO.V'K 


Nlekalu «., UUe end ruad 


. a 




HotllEK W\l, W^t'O »«''«'^ 





LIST OF THE PRINOIPAL 



IfiilUni: hlli gale .Uliun . . . 


2 




g 


M.,ttine Sm eruve 




Onslow square, ISromptun . , 


: « 






OnalonvUi., Ws.Broiiiploii . 


. 9 




20 


OpJraComlqne,U(.lywBllH. 




V<ittlDtfh&iDSI.,HuylebDnc/ . 
Malfbra piBOB, KdBWSte rd. . 








IB 




H 










OikdEnal.,Kennlngtonfn»d . 




\ll . 


» 


Oakley r».d, 8outhe>te rd. 12 




OrangBtt., RedUoaaq. // . 


IS 


Oiktey KnhTB S3 




Orb sireiit; Walworlh .... 


. n 


Oaklfy streol, Chelaei . . . 




Orchard placB, Olamioefd., 




"SS.'S'™'-'""'. 


93 






OrchKd KrBit; EM«!['»^ tS 




0>kleyilieBt,BeUiDBl«reini tB 






li 


0.1 iMB, NoblB .1, Faleon 






a 












60 


Uirord St., Uarlborougli rd. . 


. IB 


Onkqndon road, Kajoi r„id W 




OriBl road, Homerlon ... 67 




OlDuB iiC Wiitka A Fobllc 




Orienlalclnb.Uanoveriq. t . 


2S 


building., Whitehall 7K . 


36 


Orme aqaare, Bayiwatar rd. . 


7 


OlTnrd rd., CtlEdonl&o ruid 30 




OrmaDde(Br.,FHmr(iiebUl a 




OHB»l1oi,llBWBiite.lrMl// . 


sa 


Orictt strBDt. Vauihall si. , 


. » 


nid RetbDBlGrBenrnBd. . Bi 




Drsett ler., Oloncealer gdni. . 






22 


Orwell r.iad. How U 




Old RiDHd ilrcBl, Tbrekd- 




Osbumul.. WfaitechapBl /// . 


18 


ncodlo Blreol . ... Ill . 


ts 


Osbori.6pl.,SonthL.mbeth . 


. SI 


Old Bmmptnn rii«d 


. 5 


Ogcney cres,, Kgstidi town 8 






S8 


Osnaburgb street H 


M 


Old CMH"!l!',''Balhnilg^. tti 




Oaprey slracl^ BnthBrhilliB . 
OsBerjroad, &]d Kent road . 


. U 


nid Cullc il., Wbilecbapel . 




. u 


Old CvQndUh strcel . . / . 




Osjingliin tlreet, Bayiwatur . 


7 


Hid Cbanen, Cboapsldo /// . 




Os><nlJtnD <t., Someri luwn S 




Old GhiirelL n^art, Commer- 




01t.> St., Kennington park . 


■ H 


cial r»ad But 




Oiitram St.. CopenbaEen Ht. 91 




Old CnyHoiialrEei, Sob"/ . 


37 


Oval, Haekney road ... . 51 








. BD 
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